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Tie seventeen i»say? (with a 

f irvf.ice fliui Imroductoiy no ms) all- 
otted in f m]>/zci( jV/i'iinings all 
liavu to do with cultural s>ym ho- 
lism, a topic, that Mary Douglas 
helped to bring back into fashion 
will) her vt-minal Purity nntl 
i •aimer -• An Anal in is of rwmv/u.i 
uf Pollution tunl Taboo i Jflfidj. I lie 
ceil Tral point of the new culfLiiinn 
Js iii.it (in inn n knowledge »'f ifiu- 


Kfii'Jil, for ii IJ its no pare in nlijerii- 
ciilJv Ina 


s v.'V? 
m.i «! Hr 
if I 


vliv, it syrrihnlrciiliy Inaifcil ivilii 
snci.illy significant “ implicit menu- 
inf’s": What are iliey ? How are 
they conveyed? How should they 
lu studied ? Such arc the questions 
fliew essays try to answer. 

Whereas most aiithriip»]ugli:.il 
literature fulls to establish its rel- 
evance in the eyes of llic Liyimui, 
these essays should uppe.i] (o a 
wide audience, liven when she is 
fllidic.ssinn pin fessio Hills, Professor 
I)o tights gives the reader the feel- 
ing that he Is being talked in per- 
sonally ; sho links exotic issues to 
pur every tiny problems, Lakes us 
into her kitchen for an appetizer 
before “deciphering ’* n biblical 
meal, brings us back front nunmol;- 
hiK to current obsessions with 
environment and moves with nat- 
ural ease from scholarly debate to 
personal confidence. Anthropolo- 
gists, studying human beings, can- 
. not hut use introspect Inn as n 
major heuristic tactic, but this 
aspect of their work usually gets 
discarded before coins Into prim, 
with no clear gain in objectivity 
artd a - sure loss., in understanding. 

. Professor Douglas’!! . candour Ts 
■; hh^W 'cefreshinA: In this- respect. 

/ Sho, feds an obvtoui e*ckpmetit Kjr - 

: work and manage* to cohyey ‘ 

. men of it, ■ • J 

At times her enthusiasm is Jiff I- 
cult to share. For instance, in her 
Inaugural lecture at University 
. CoHege London (“ f" il, e Nature of 
Things “h sho has n rather crude 
imle diagram on 1 which she would 
bice us to plot all the intellectual 
attitudes of mankind, past and 
present, collective or individual, 
.in terms of relative idiosyn- 
crasy of. classification and 


• ii.'.’l VP Iif .ItO.pl I’l 'll U.VLlllI 
Mifiiil pi tir*'. Visibly i-'.cili-ti 
by hci new dt-viVr, -lie illuv 
n.ili-.- it will) graph.-. .illcgcd to 
>Ihmv iliu intL'JIceiiiid tr.ijcc lories of 
hfiir.siean, Strindbergs ' nnj St 
Align:. I iili:. Tile fail tli.it I lie his- 
tory of i ho social sciences is lit- 
tered with new ways to s.iy old 
things being mistaken for new tilings 
being said, docs not give her pause. 

Similarly, she has nil optimistic 
view of scholarly progress which is 
hard to accept. She seems to think 
that Hume, Durklieim, Bergson, 
Freud, Lfvi-Siruiiss, W. V. Cl. Quine 
h.ivo uiisKod l-.ii.Ti mlu-i's >iiid 
her in yi i pr-mfc, mid had tliov liven 
.nv.ire uf ill K they s|i.»ul«i nil luve 
criuniiTed. ‘I'll ere lore she Lends in 
present her work ;is an impruvo 
ninnt on theirs and fails tn sue In 
what extent scholars, including lier- 
«elf, tnlk at cross-purposes. This 
excessive candour is illustrated 
with wltnt must bo deliberate 
humour when, having recalled the 
meeting between Iliinie mid Rous- 
seau, Ktie adds : 

If DuikhcJni and Wingen&iein 
runtd have spent such nn in- 
spired evening, huw few wards 
would they hove needed to reach 
agreement ? With n few tut tuts 
Wittgenstein could soon have 
shattered Durkhoim'x faith in 
objective scientific truth. . . . 

. Thus encouraged, for Ills part 
Duck helm would hove guur&h- • 
teed tn cognitive relativism the 
vigorous ■ questioning framework 
that would redeem it front triv- 
iality. A new epistemology would 
have been launched. 

However, Professor Douglas does 
Improve on ono author tit least : 
herself. Sho takes a critical view of 
her earlier work, gracefully accepts 
criticisms from others and reworks 
past hypotheses, for the hotter. 
•Profeasor Douglas’* pet animal is 
nie .pangolin, already discussed In 
Pump orid Danger.,. It* picture 
oWjtM jacket and twice In 
the book. The pangolin is a scaly 
uiir-enrlng mammal which dwells in 
trees, does not run nway front 
humans mid, like hinnmis, gives 
birth tu Its young one at a time. 
Professor DotigJae met the pangolin 
among the Lcle of Zaire, who W 
a fertility fult centred on -xhli 
harmless . monster. Not that- It is a 
monster in any natural aonse, but 
relation to, a cultural 
classification scheme which asso- 
ciates sqnles with fUh, treb-dwell- 


i n;4 wiili birds and single hiiths 
ivilii liunnui.i. Any -.imilnr view of 
ills.- f.iu iij ivill pick nut jcvtuil udd 
species as unomulics. These cul- 
turally-determined itiinumlies ore 
dealt with ill highly revealing 
ways : with this wnrking hypoili- 
i'sis, implicit Mean ini’s elahurates 
ii pun the findings nf Purity and 
Danger. 

Contrast the l.elu reverence for 
the pangolin with the biblical 
rejection from the altar and the 
table of any anomaly : mamnuils 
which chew the end but do not ' 
spilt the lionf (runiels, hares and 
rock- badgers), tn lvbicb split Llie 
hoof lint do in >t chew dm cud 
<l > ii»s), water JuiniiiN which have 
neither scales nor fins, etc. In u 
subtle mid complex analysis, im- 
proved over the yenrs, Processor 
Douglas relates these contradictory 
attitudes towards animals which 
override conceptual boundaries to 
similar# contrasting attitudes 
towards societal boundaries : the 
1-ole look favourably nn all kinds 
«f exchanges with other communi- 
ties, whereas . the biblical Jews 
were intent mi keeping to their 
own. The Lola cubic societies are 
not coextensive with the social 


“ a pMifoss of tidying up, ensuring 
that the order in uciernal physical 
events conforms ro the sir nature 
uf ideas 

Dangers less trivial than dirt are 
aNo to he secirin this light: the 
Cheyenne believed that intra-trihai 
(us apposed to incer-trihnl) murder 
stank in such a v.ay as rn frighten 
off the bison un which they fed. 
This Is a good example or huw 
views nf the natural world and its 
dangers give xuppurt ro morn] 
values. Professor Douglas, in u 
paper entitled “ Environments at 
Klslc ", points out that this way of 
thinking is nut us alien to our own 
as iv u would like tu believe. For 
instance, overpopulation and pollu- 
tion nf the environment might- well 
be “real" dangers to the human 
species, but this does not suffice to 
explain, how, when and by whom 
they are invoked. Ecological con- 
cern is less objective than we 
would nave It. For instil nee. it is 
only since the Third World has 
gained its independence that 
people of the rich countries have 
> 01111(1 Its dfumiqraphlc expansion 
an unbearable threat. And again. 


inuniis ihu -•in J ^y case of inisrinre- 
sentiiiimi, is in die lung aiiiclc 
“Jokes". Aiillirri|i(i|ogims have 
boon concerned with sn-callcd 
iilual joking (eg, prescribed ex- 
change of abuse between people 
who stand in a given kinsliin or 
clanship relation, its .is found in 
several African cultures! ; literary 
critics - and philosophers such as 
Bergson have tiried to define the 
comic ; Freud has made a major 


contribution tu the topic in Jokes 
* l/« 


’ i - mu auLiui 

wlicroos, for tlu- Jews/ tlie 
social and religious communities 


were one and tin* same. This is 
consonant with the Lclo use of the 
boundary-crossing- pangolin hs n 
symbol of mediation on the one 
hand, and with the Jewish rejec- 
tion ot all such anomalies on the 
other. Professor Douglas’s specific 
descriptions could be developed 
and sometimes challenged, but this 
overall approach to the social im- 
part of animal symbolism is novel 
and productive. 

Ail the people of the world pro- 
teot themselves from what tliey 
think are objective natural 
dangers. The most familiar of these 
is dirt. But how " objective ” is 
dirt ? ‘ 

Lord Chesterfield defined dirt as 
. matter <Ait of place. This implies 
only : two conditions, a set of 
ordered relations and u contra- 
yention of that order. Thus the 
,f J e « of jjlrt Implies a structure 
of Idea. Por us dirt is a kind of 
-.compendium category, - f Qr all 
events which blur, smudge, con- 
tradict or other wlso confuse 
accepted classifications. ' 
Hence there Is. much more to din 
avoidance than the quite, recent 
ideas about; medical hygiene: It Is 


defenders and critics of capitalism 
evnluutc quite differently the 
dangers of industrial pollution. In 
noth cases nature is called upon to 
rt Political argument and 
xtrangthen views ot the social 
order. Preoccupajion with natural 

iSK3rf“ h *r the stench ° f 

jiuta-tilbal murder or modern pol- 
lution — is not the basis of our 
moral and political judgments; it 
ml.w» « if* t luI f suc,al vnlues rleter- 
l&J r i ,ewi °, f ,,t,,ure from which 
they gain an air uf objectivity. 

Implicit Meanings is full of surli 

SSSTfr* i3eas K oi! 

■ l f ,,0l ! gllt ? rln e, true and 

towards n ■ refinement and an exten- 
sion of Durkhoinuan sociology of 
knowledge. Durkheim argued that 
primitive classification 0 f the not- 


*SL^V Bjal ^ a Kpffi 


' " XT' auuiwi UlHSSltl- 

Sgffil Professor Douglas considers 
subtler forms of correspondence 
■ ?j W S en 50 L a an ^ coguhivo order . 

« tho^rKIrl^f' ttr,,Umcm 

rights, should bo somewhat morreU 
vy -several misi'epYcseu t«t Ions of 
works of others, occasional con- 
ceptuaH muddles and a self-defcat- 
ng Wnosein the building Up b£ 
hypothesea. T»e - worsts but by no 


S ril fniag* of Father, 
and and Wife 
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. .. tuo'F arciiQtypal 

■.***»• study provides a ■ 
iFrtodniM^J 7 r 0f rollgloti 'from 'the 

n 7 tl,olo S} r .» anti a now dimo'n- 
iSE ho,?J!,L un “T ton , of lhd rolrtlan- 

w.l.l“Zm.‘ 0ds a,,d ,l,s muaU 5fe 
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imd their Relation to the Uncon- 
scious. Professor Douglas sets out 
to cross-fortilive these different tra- 
ditions and writes: “ I am confident 
that where the joke rite is highly 
elaborated, jnkaug is not used 
merely diacrltically to ' contrast 
with seriousness but that the full 
human experience of the joke is 
exploited." So far, so good ; but 
expectations turn tn bewilderment 
when she goes on tu describe the 
scholarly traditions she wishes to 
synthesize : 

If I may sum up the differences 
of emphasis between Bergson 
uud Freud, I would suggest that 
for Bergson the man who slips 
on a banami peel would be funny 
because lie lias lost his bodily 
control Htid so becomes a help- 
less automaton : for Freud this 
man would be funny because his 
stiff body has for two seconds 
moved with the- Mviftness of a 
gazelle, as if a new form of life 
had been .hidden there. 

. Right for Bergson, with the qual- 
ification tii at this duos not sum up 
his views. But as for Freud, hero u 
what he does say : 

... if someone slips in the 
street and falls down we laugh 
because tin* impression — we do 
uot know why — Is comic. A child 
laughs in the same case from a 
feeling of superiority or from 
Schadenfreude : “ You’ve fallen 

down, I haven't ’!. Certain 
motives For pleasure in children 
seem to lie lost to un adults, and 
instead in the sumo circum- 
stances wc have the " comic " 
feeling as the substitute for the 
lost ono. ... Put more exactly, 
tile complete compurisun which 
leads tn the comic would runs 
. . 7hat is how ho does it — 1 do It 
in unorher way— he does It as C 
used to- do Ji qs a child." 

1’he comparison with a gazelle la 

"rofCMOr. DCuglus’s idiosyncrasy; 
odd In itself, It 'is grossly in- 
adequate to represent Freud’s view. 
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Further, she attributes to Freud t 
the view that the prime mover • 
behind the joke is the libido, when t 
for once ill Freud’s work it is not ; 1 
sho talks of the “ subconscious ” 1 
when Freud had rejected the con- < 
ceptj she falls to take account of ; 
Freud’s cureful distinction between 
jokes, the comic and humour, when 
the anthropological data she is 
dealing with is of the comic and 
not or the joke type, in Freud’s 
terms. She mistakes, top, Bergson’s 
central metaphor, “ du mdcanlque 
plaqu£ sur du vlvaitt ” for a defini- 
tion of tbe comic, when Bergson 
insists it is not ; she attacks It as 
such aud defends several Berg- 
.soiiiun Ideas against Bergson him- 
self. 

On the anthropological side, Mar- 
cel Griaule pointed nut that so- 
called joking partners in fact 
exchange gius*: insults; Professor 
Dnugliis criticizes this as if "in- 
sults" was the anthropologist’s def- 
inition and " joking *’ the native 
one. -But the reverse is the case 
and Griaulc's point is well taken: 
the West Africans involved say 
"we Insult": the foreign observer 
notes that they laugh rather than 
take offence, and calls that beha- 
viour "Joking". Professor Douglas 
poses the right question : “ What Is 
the difference between an insult 
and a joke 7 " But she does so as a 
rhetorical argument against 
Grhtulc, and thus docs not attempt 
' to unswer it. 

To anulyse prescribed — and 
thereby onjoyuble rather than 
offensive — insults as “jokes" in 
Freudian terms is a mistake, miti- 
gated only by the fact that Freud’s 
views are misrepresented anyhow. 
In spite of a few interesting 
remarks, the whole attempt is a 
mess (oven Marivaux’s Les Jeux de 
P Amour et du Hasard gets attribut- 
ed to Beaumarchais — a significant 
mlstako In that Professor Douglas 
wants to underscore the social 
aspect of the play, which would 
have been much more central if 
Beaumarchais bad written it). 

While “ Jokes ” starts off well 
and turns into a mess, “Self-Evi- 
dence”, the last and most impor- 
tant paper of the book, has an 
excellent core: it gives the ulti- 
mate version of Professor Douglas’s 
work on animal classification and 


anomaly. But this pniticului discus- if Pi-nfussru Douglas hail been loss 
shin is sut in a much mnru limbi- lusty she would have spared hci- 
tious framework: how comes ii self thu embarrassment of chustis- 
that different and even cunlmdic- ing Quine for being too inucli nf u 
tory views of the world are consi- rationalist. 

ln nthcr v ai ‘" of thc »«*. 

Forsuch "gut know led nc P?n ^kes milder forms limt 

fpssnr nmi Bias’s niinmirh in tliis uffoa bar own more valid urgu- 

Sw.PtaTt," t f 5SI5-, *»r wwk r 


nn one moment that cun be and the negative- sides. Hui there is 
picked out anil said to carry (he one point it would be unfair nut (a 
expressive function oil its own. make: Professor Douglas' •. qualities 
Yes, but once you deny, as you “ rc ieu tiy her own while her faults 
should, liiut in symbolic behaviour are l m ' jre a , re ^ cct , ' t ! " Il cur * 
there Is the expression on the one l' 0111 l 1 ?' 1 -' «f thcnrc ,, a , l aiitlirupu- 


theru is thc expression on toe one 
side and the expressed uii the 


logy. Most anthropologists live- in a 
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A selwmcnt siaicmont i* oi\e t rar y that folk-taxonomios arc definition, 

winch carries its evidence within much more elaborate and regular T . 
itself. It is true hy virtue nt ( the than one might have thought., mid rpril . r i5 n t 

meaning of the words All t | ia[ 1|0 | 0CB fiy known uuimul spe- . 

bachelors are unmarntd men ciM u ever lc ' f , out . There arft J ' th f 

2 + 2 = 4 . anomalies generated by thc mx- ' Ia 

Many philosophers, among whom onomy, but, at best, .specks with 1 hi , it 
notably W. V. O. Quine, have "special taxonomic sunns" (Ralph . ' 

denied' the value of the analytic/ Bulmer). Thus Professor Douglas's . . ‘ ■ 

syndic tic distinction. As a cniise- thesis is in need of revision, whut- , . 


other, you hove thereby i ejected fortress of ethnographic facts, pro- 
the conventional notion of meaning toctocl by technical, expuriist- and 
which is precisely l>a?ed on such commonplace theormiig. When a 
polarity. You .should then 'either brave scout like Priifessor Dnuglox 
redefine the concept of meaniiig or lr, . as t0 break new ground nnd 

dispense with it altogether, but you r ? ls « > heart n cal issues, 

cannot am- more, as ' Professor k usually met with a mix mre 
Douglas Inis done, use it without 0l . I**^ re scepticism and nnuccini- 
definition. mitt al encoiinigcmeiit. but with 

„ . . very little true constructive ciiti- 

The second untackled issue con- cism. Without sucli criticism the 
cents the learning m the implicit, standards of theoretical untiirnuo- 
That the explicit should be learnt logy arc hound tu he low. Common 


^ di" Jb^ hkd"».)b;;,d™ ever enderltenri . ST JSGEi£«S '■ W fi S & 

sSmMLfc“te U rms.° f“ ’thMe'^wh" ilrt es metter out of piece Is felei- jVv°o° r mental'" abHt?? eml^wlioK “p°"' f UlB C0I "" W " IS : 

SeS: m A3S2 '‘TV* ^ 

But Professor Douglas would have the right place) and jewehy mislaid i^ar ning mcchd n isms sho ul d have make . be vvoon . Fr ®‘ ,d an , d , Bcr R* 

both thc distinction dropped and with the cutlery (which is stall t f I0 3f J St il c light e ocmibl- w -\ ■ a,mo l s J "idiMremihle and 

nil (i,n coif.ovirionr state-man ts on n clean albeit out of place). The 111- i ‘il Lnn.;.iu,!!. .i.l.. * with tins criticism I agree. Dr 

par and retain tite idea o°f analvti- tultlve anp«ll of this definition. lies “ nmlframfouvN^ ^ ^'hlnck 1 S" Audrey ilichiirds makes n more 
Htv tneinlain sl-lf-evidencolfat >•> >» linking din to order, but ?" *"!*» f serious criticism that my. use of 

least she were aware that this view i Id laa? on «? ,0 “ ld rcfi,lL ‘ ,l the main reason tn devote oneself Sorts 'The' 11 ^iiifuriintloi^ Eithe^ 1 ^ 

is highly original— and would beforo buildnib on it. t0 its Niudy. But Professor Douglas Ihrmi.1 £nv‘i dii Se „ ‘ r J 

actually bo considered untenable Tliera are two general and crti- never considers this line of m- l>-H , i rn ) r ! nlKi utflt i ' 3 

by most philosophers— hut, no: she clul issues which are lelt iintackleil inquiry. She carries over Into , WL,U ‘5"* ,,lorc n ™ 111 

sccms to consider it self-evident in this book. Thu first hus tu tin theory the fact-oriented ntiiiuilc ». inspect thnt Lhcre was un oils 


But Professor Douglas would have the .right place I and jeweiiy nusia a leflr|jin mcchu)lisin ^ i s | I0U | d have 
both the distinction dropped and with Oio ci at try ’ (wliich is still thouj?llt tJ|Qt ,i le H g |,t the acqulsi- 
all die self-evident statements on a 5*®,?," 1 ?“ l . ridi H«r. tirblif 1 is titla of implicit knowledge throws 
par, and retain the idea of nnalyti- , 1 ^, hnt 0,1 ■nlliropol«or*» "hlnck hox". 

city tn | explain self-evidence, If at p* *‘ n Id rri huf i 1 1,10 bitmaii mind, should be 

least she were aware that tins view ^..HP “J* ,f 1|( ° uld rtfi,,L the main reason tn devote nnesqlf 

is highly original — and would befnro buildnib on u. t0 | ts K | U dy. But Professor Dmiglns 

actually bo considered untenable There arc two general and cm- never considers this line of 
by most philosophers — hut, no: she clul issues which are left iintuckleil Inquiry. She carries over Into 


and fails to show any awareness of with "moaning”. Al no point' is of field-anthropologists; her main “*fl ,er . ,0 pt,, j 1 ,.” ut 1,u - S|L ’ 

the Issues involved. Further, bor- any attempt made to define the reason for studying implicit know- misrepresented Freuds view or to 
rowing her definition of analyticity concept ns if that could ho left ledge nceim to bo because it is trv uud improve onjier liypnrlicsds 
from Quine, she seems to think implicit. However, Professor Douglus - there. There is an implicit imtinn rntlier than just on her datu.. 

that he approves of die notion and docs criticize quite cogently the n f science here, common to most It is us if anthropologists, having 

even criticizes him for relying too concept nf " expression : anthropologists, which fails to taken physical risks uncommon 

much on it: It may be right to say that a make the standard oisJstemo logical for scholars by going to the field. 

The strategy of this paper is to handshake expresses “how do distinction between “data” on the could dispense with in- rleciual 

start with Quine’s description of you do", but equally the words one hand ami "subjuci-m alter" on ones. Mary Douglas take** .iiicHee- 
how ii hiitioni of s"37b express the handshake, or a the other.. I surmise that the study mal risks and That alone should 
established i i e. standard definl- smile can do for either. If the of implicit knowledge, to which commend her, to our attention. In 


The strategy of this paper is tn 
start with Quine’s description of 
liow intuitions of sameness at;e 
established (ie, standard definl- 


stands his account has certain 
limitations. For one It leaves 
the Intuition of sameness on the 
wrong side of rationality: guts 


are guts and reason is reason, 
there is still a gap in the account 
of how the two relate. 


friendship- 


ter, namely human species-specific 
mental abilities, and Professor 


. a. a . 1 . . ^ - iiiemiuu tauuujcai cuiu rruicasui 

rilf,” "Uou. 2? 0 u f , ’\, Si X“™rha M Ru"K PQeIAGe; lN “ ro ap ABtt0M> 7p 
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tures, verbal or other, are comsti- Mora could be said about Vmph- 
tutive of social reality. There Is cit Meanings both on the positive vorik. n!V. F iS8i7. 43ND 1 
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Value for Money in Health Services 

Brian Afoel-Smith 

A' hard -hitting analysis of Iho returns iliat the public gnl for 
the huge amounts spent on the National Health Service. 

Tha author also compares the British system with those 
operating in Europe, America end elsewhere in the 
developed world in terms of hath underlying ideology end 
value fot money. £5.50 £2.25 paperback. 

Since Columbus 

Pluralism and Poverty to the History of the 

Americas 

Pater d'A Jones 

The first Integrated history of oil tho nations of the 
American Continent, from Canada to Chile since (he 
arrival of the Europeans. Starting with colonisation in the 
. 1 6th century, the author descrlbos the evolution of plural 
societies In North, Central and South America ; tho struggle 
ogni net poverty and the building of welfare states ; the 
' construction of democratic government as against 
strongman and military rule ; and the ambiguous role 
within the Americas of the United States. £4.60 

Twentieth-Century Russian Literature 

• Harry T. Moore and Albert Parry 
] An Invaluable guide to the entire field of twentieth -century . 

writing from Chekhov end Gorky to Solzhenitsyn In exile. It 
; Is a wide-ranging book that brings out the spiritual, 
j psychological, political, and purely artistic values of 
I Russian literature. £3.00 £1 .40 paperback. 

Poetry of Northeast Scotland 

Edited by James Alison 

Awide-ranging selection which reflects the varied history 
and vigorous culture of one of the most distinctive areas of 

- Britain, The material is extremely varied. Ballads, folk . 
songs end traditional popular rhymes mingle with the work 

: of poets ranging over six centuries from John Barbour to 

- Robin M un ro. £5, 00 £1. 50 paperback . •' 

Cities for Sale 

; Property, politics and urban planning to Australia 
LednloSandercock 

This radical case- study of the process of plan ning is of 
’■ International appeal In that It examines the development of 
! city planning In its full social, political, historical and 
: Intellectual context. "It is well researched and written by a 
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ncapacitieq of affluent male planners arid reasons wisely • 
about practical altemativeB.'' Times Literary Supplement 
£8.60 

Class Struggles '^ Tanzania 

TssaG, Shlvjl , . 

This study Brings together the major strands in Tssa 
Shlvji'a much discussed works. It tracep In outline the : 
history of class struggles in mainland Tanzania since 
Independence using the method of historical materialism to 
integrate reoent radical endmarxiat writings' on "• 
underdevelopment. £4.50 

African Literature in the Twentieth 
Century 

O. R.Dathorne 

A critical assessment of African writing throughout this 
idfegtiiry ln both African and Europeanjg ngutageo. Work in ; 
.Sotf)9 4 £ngll&hr.Pbr{uguere,ybrubai$wahlll» Ftehph SficJ, 
-btViaf^ani0Ut\gai.te^ qwawertdjUi vhoponitfixvof the pvqt^U 
d e vela p ment'or-Afrl GO rl. I Iterat ure.'; j £2 .80 paperback ■ - ^ 

Urban anil Rural Development in ; 
Nigeria Z- Z. XZ. 

H. I. Ajaegbii ; • -,r v ' 

Thetwo eirijs of this stydyare, flrstiyto^liovy tbe ; 


Poet and placeman 


KQIit-RT KRL'IvCER [Eriir ) : 

The Poems of Sir John Davies 
Introduction and Commentary by 


By Douglas Bush 

Davies made a formul * public 
apology and was readmitted to the 
society from which ho had been 
banished for ever. 

Front now on his public fortunes 


Robert Krueger and Ruby Nemser ^^PP 1 uow on Jus public fortunes 
... c j , , , . „ steadily rose and verse was largely 

45tpp. Oxford University Press. £15. left behind. Yet Davies's whole 
■■■—■ — ~ mm i iiii i i ■i n . career reminds us that for many 

In 1599 the disbarred thirtir.v-ar. men * from Sackvlllo to Marvel], 
ni., 1 , 1 ! iSS rSLiV . “ifSSZlS Poetry was only an addition to tbo 

^ main business of life. As a member 
‘ of Elizabeth's last parliament 

ns sr sws'bh hxrtXuXX 

iSS&TSSS?* ?L h J± C r l Ifil' S2d. In 1603 to”, WHS°knighted 

rifij*sws A ^ isS 

ordlnnrv wife nr-StrSi.. laattng consequences of this pro- 

ssmcssi aiz-as h ! s »nd 


snaftsftSpfiaa SSS'S 

c axsi m, .Sd'iS 

DaSi h«" «H«MI perhaps the 

John DanneA datum apSironSy BEPSS^t re |pnhiiiig honest (at 

ipsjsrer ass? ssf 

firaphers. y "onnos oio ishmeut- figure. One early 

DariuifJJSi P tn a \r\L Sri Jo J'a U arl o! Castlehayen. She achieved 
welcome iSEnFJ n Ch i ,a ^ ly Md her own kin(1 of celebrity, which 
StereSfuE^S ( I sSibS? teacked Peak In 1633. Her 

the in of ‘‘a 5r°P h . 0Cy concerning King Charles 

wealthy tanner 1,8 nf 8 wuSTi« ®P d disturbed him extremely j at her 
died wfien his children wtteMui!? a I on ?, of t,,e iudges, after a spell 
He h a d 6 th e s u al c lass^l cat m of doodling, came up with an kn* 

least Latin 6 educatioii ar wiiKiJS gram, turning " Dn mo Eleanor 

Martial and the writing of epl- ■ ' 

grams. After a year and a half In the critical part of the Intro- 
at Queen’s College, Oxford, he duction the editors naturally, focus 
moved to the Inns of Court, those on the epigrams, Orchestra, and 

renowned nurtprlA. nn, Alii., nt til. Nnsra Tm'iiciin .Tn na.^.r'a 


n .ii„u ui Boren ui uiec(t flyuiiu- 

years Diivies bera me an utter bar- fogy, and Davies’s contributions 
rlster. During his first period in were his most popular writings, us 
residence the Middle Temple had references and coiimuuipluce hooks 
on its rolls such notable literary attest. To cite a different sort uf 
names as Fulke GrevilJe, Sir Henry evidence, his epigrams (hound lip 
Wotton, Sir Thomas Overbury, with Marlowe’s translations of 
John Mnrston, John Hoskins, and Ovid’s Ainores) wore by ecclesiastical 
several soldiers arid sailors of high order publicly burnt with other 
repute. And Davies would have offensive books in 1599. About half 
heard sermons from Richard of Ills epigrams, the editors remark, 
Hqoker and Walter Traverse-pure w coneprn lechery,. syphilis, cuckold- 
Canterbury In _tne morning and ry, and .the aspeats of physiology 
Genova in the afternoon, us Thomas that are barred /from polite conver- 
Fuller was M say. : In Wosce Teip- oatidn . . But the genre invited a 
stun Davies s “ statements on wide range of topics. The epigram-. 
d vl ne and natural law clearly in* matisfs oersona is that of an in- 
dicated the ascendency of Hooker's vulnerably sophisticated,' upright,' 
■ inteUectual, altogether v . superior 

lu 1592. along with Richard I ”? n 2* taste who exposes, with neat 
Martin and another' friend, Davies humour, and detachment, the 
visited .Holland— -his only travelling auM *> vices, and pretensions of the 
outside Britain. Almost all his uncouth. . Speaking hi 3600 to fel- 
better poems were written during low members of the learjied Society 
•1593-99. Orchestra (1596) was of Antiquaries, Davios said that the 
dodicotod to his ” deerest trend ". only rules were wit and brevity. 

, Martin, a handsome, charming, One example (Mo 35), quoted In 
popular and prominent figure in tho introduction, has its point in a 
tho Middle Temple, was all that Clever and callous pun on a not 
Davies was not, . Striving vainly R ulLe Pauline sense of " burning M 
for a share of- recognition, suffer* that- we meet in Shakespeare and 
Ing -miserably from isolation, and others: 
charged • with sundry offences, 


Davies may have undergone what ■ - - • : 

tho modern formula calm an iden- ; , . . - . . 

thy crisis, and he revenged nim- — , _ • Dames 

seif in the manner described. I ImrnMrv r* - ‘ f eaut 2 

Martin, who was not badly hurt, jL/l&&lll2 3, m 

took some revenge in an anagram O or no 

whlcl\ linked ' Davies- with -Judas. *. . . .... 

: Saxon 

1 Cemetei 

of solf-knowledge lie. had learnt 

; from affliction, tf^e smooth,, lucid We approach you bris 
poem might seOm to Imve- been Crou>d»d vlnttJhZ.riJ* 

• ; written.: by. :« ‘learned, gifted, un* 7213 * 

■ ■'sewred theologian. ■> - .-- ;• ■ mnauitants now loell 

■ On a h(or^ muridai\e level Davies, 1,1 y ?. t,r P ( 

in urgent: uaed of . reinstatenleut, zzrx come as callers 
, had. boeii entredtlpg the help ofithe ' hands and knees 
S|eatt He dedicated Nasca Telpsuto With iraticts and rulei 
. ,ll59B):tO the queeiii and in llyntnCs ■ 


We approach you briskly, 
Crowded day-dwellers , 
inhabitants now well 
Dispersed in your persons, 
And come as callers 
On hands and knees 
With trowels and rulers. 

Veil would be puzzled 


:tO fte;queeif, wd hi S ■ 

°f 4sfrw>fl‘ /h Acrosticke Verier You would be puzzled 
later 1 In the .year, flattered her To see us scLenl * « 
vender orte of her many mvtholoci- ! scauen S«rs 

col names. -Davies's efforts sue- 1 ” ? ur casual 

: ceeded. The Chief; Justice and Q°thes without ritual , 

Socrotary, Cecil elected . « nominal Turning up ornament. 

1 ° im ahd nt*# 011 * cremation. , 

: -ffiS- f fr/ELS** S 10 ^ ^Ssrton, - Phtturg ypur downfall ' - V .' .■ i 

! ;th g;H> rd-Keene r , byouaht ahgw-Ma.. ••. • .. -. ; 
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Septimus lives, and is like Gerlicko 

seene. 

For though his head be white, his 
blade Is greene. 

This olde mad coult deserves a 
Martires praise, 

For he was burned in Queeno 
Maries duyes. 

The usual roughness and harshness 
of style end sound were traditional 
qualities shared by contotnporary 
imitators of Persius and Juvenal. 
Davies's satirical instincts liad a 
smaller outlet in his Gul/iuge Son- 
nets (1594 ?), parodies of the extrav- 
agant artifices and cUchfis of cur- 
rent Petrarchan amorists ; but the 
worst of theso had already done 
the job themselves, lees deftly. 
Davies’s other miscellaneous verse 
must be passed by, from the “En- 
tertainment at liarefield ”, which 
anticipates Milton’s Arcades only in 
point of time, to a large quota of 
-versified Psalms. 

While Davies’s epigrams may, in 
sips, tickle the modern p&lato, bia 
higher clains rest of courso on the 
two long poems. Orchestra , written 
in fifteen days in 1594 (slightly 
enlarged In 1596), he dedicated to 
Richard Martin pa a “suddaine, 
rash, halfe-capreol of my wit”. In 
a courtly preludo the poet tells of 
one thing Homer forgot, the attempt 
of “AntTnous that fresh and Jolly 
Knight” to persuade Penelope to 
dance. Her refusal launches the 
wooer on 115 stanzas (with interrup- 
tions from her) which celebrate the 
dance os the ratter n of cosmic and 
earthly order inaugurated by love. 
The metaphysical conception had 
behind ‘it a long history to which 
ancient, medieval, and .modern 
writers had contribute.]. To us the 
most familiar uses of the symbolic 
dance, along with Orchestra, are 
sections of Sir Thomas Ely on’s The 
Govemour (from which T. S. Eliot 
quoted in “East Coker”) and pas- 
sages In Paradise Lost (Shake- 
speare's Ulysses develops the 
related them?, of hierarchy). 
Davies enforces the great common- 
place with an inexhaustible streanl 
of - HhtatratYve Images' : >£*•»» myth, 
nature, the arts and customs of 
society ; his fertile fancy rivals that 
of Sir Tliomus Browne pursuing the 
quincunx. Tho cnur.se epigrammat- 
ist shows himself a brilliant mastor 
of “ invention " and ” amplifica- 
tion”, traditional arts of rhetoric 
raroly practised with such zost, 
grace, and charm. - 

A. H. Bullen noted Davies’s debt 
to Sudan’s " On . the Dauca ”, and 
the present editors add substantial 
' exempts from the second book of 
Cicero’s De Natura Deonan which 
served the poet's purpose. The 
nature of that purpose has been dis- 
puted. E. M. W. Tillvard held In 
several books, and C. S. Lewis 
briefly, that Davies was giving a 
.serious version of “ the Elizabethan 
world picturd “ Our editors dis- 
agree and elaborate the view put 
forth in 1962 by G. A. Wilkes. Citing 
contemporary allusions to Orches- 
tra, the author's “ halfc-capreol of 
•my wit” and internal evidence, 
they Insist on the poem's “essential 
levity ” ; it is “ Davies’s best Joke ", 
in the Renaissance genre of the 
mock-encomium. Further, there is 
a parodic intention in the use . of 
rhyme royal a stanzalc form conse- 
crated to doleful and tragic themes, 
The editors would not, though, deny 
Dwvies’s moments of fresh, vivid 
beauty in . the Ovldien vein. Think- 

e® the unquestionable sobriety 
or nosce Tetpsum. some readers 
may feel inclined to compromise, to 
see Orchestra as a finely spirited 
• divertissement with a pervasive tinc- 
ture of- real fegling. To shift our 
ground abruptly, perhaps most 
readers will not share the editors' 
confidence (expressed at. the end of 
the introduction) that ^ Arnold's 
image of the *Sea of taiih” in 

Dover Beach ” was derived from 
stanza 49—the stanza, by the way, 
trom which, it &ecms ui have been 
J ® n 8|. agreed, Coleridge got his $des 
of Hie ocean’s "great bright eye” 
cast up to .the muon (Ancient Mari- 
ner, 414-17). - 

Nosce Teipsuth (1599) was one of 
lour distinctive philosophical poems 
written within a. decade, the others 
beitiE Daniel's. w Musophilus “ (dedi- 
Grevllloj, Grevllle'a 
; Treana • ,qf Humane Learning ” 
(apiiarently evoked bv . Daniel and 
The Advancement of Learning), and 
S? B - Pjpan’s. Euthymiae Raptusj or 
es of Peace. The four pools, 
hea pnllosopulc affinities, since »», 


Ttfoto : withiqj ihe uenerdi • jfcame 
of ''Christian: liumanisni, tltougn^ 
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Grcvillu's religiously pessimistic 
scepticism ahum hiinmn learning 
sunined, if it did not quite break, 
the irudltiuiml iHittcra oE thought. 
Daniel, by no menus umi-religious, 
uml the strongly religious Chap- 
man defended humanistic wisdom 


against worldly careerists ; Duvics, 
whilo expounding religious doc- 
trines at lenglh, stood with Daniel 


and Chapman in upholding ethical 
reason. In point of manner and 
style the quartet split otherwise: 
the straightforward clarity of Daniel 
and Davies is in marked contrast 
to tho sinewy pregnancy of 
Groville and of the less disciplined, 
often muscle-bound Chapman. 

Remomberlng Davies’s disastrous 
escapade (and his epigrams), we 
understand ills need of rehabili- 
tating himself with a poem of 
weighty respectability in proof of 
his repentance und reformation. Wo 
understand, too, his working in a 
quite relevant tribute to his chiof 
rescuer, tho man who sits on the 
queou's " mercy seatc” and who 
was ldenlifiod In a marginal gloss 
of 1602 as Sir Thomas Eger ton. Yet, 
If Davies’s initial motives were not 
disinterested, we must surely 
recognize full slncoritv in die poem 
Itself. At tho snuio time since we 
cannot miss the porsonal force in 
the other three poets* statements of 
their creods, wo do fool tho high 
dogroo of impersonality in Davies's 
work. Now and then ho can appear 


Ycl to the least and vilest tilings 
am llinill. 

I know my life’s a pninc, and but u 

spun, 

7 fcnoit* my Sense is mnekt with 
every (hint; ; 

And to conclude, 1 know my sc-lfc 
a Ainu, 

Which is it proud and yet a 
wretched thing. 

Impressive ns these lines are, dn 
they reveal a less deeply tormented 
consciousness than the also well- 
known chorus in Crcville’s Afusin- 
phn ? 

Oh wearisome Condition of ITunion- 
- ityl 

Borno under one Law, to another 
bound : 

Vaincly begot, and yet forbidden 
vanity; 

Created slcke, commanded to be 
sound. . . 

Or docs the question asked only 
spring from Biographical know- 
ledge ? 

One largo reason for Davies’s 
largely impersonal dotachmcnt was 
that He took " almost all the ideas 
and most of tho images” from two 
woll-known religious works by 
Philippe dc Mprnay and Pierre de 
La Prlmaudayo; ha may have read 
them in French or in recent English 
translations. Some ideas camo from 


twl by Miirnay, "his imiin ■inurco I 
Mormiy's idciuUicutum of the suul 1 
with reuse n Davies lakes over com- 
pletely. 

Win - 1 1 he glorifies die kingVike, 
even angelic mind housed “within 
this dying Flesh ” (1257-64), wc may 
recall the different context nf 
Yeats’s “ fastened to u dying 
an ini u I However orthodox in his 
intui'iu-cuiliaii of the Fall and other 
doctrines, Davies holds uu optimistic 
view of the nuturc of huiii, whoso 
soul in a way merits its immortality. 
In spiia of his heavy debts, it was 
no small feat to select, orgunr/c, and 
turn Into flowing, animated verso 
such a mass of intractable material ; 
mid, as we have soon, ho was enough 
involved to alter ideas when he was 
so minded. As in Orchestra, he was 
adroit In tho handling of illustra- 
tions, natural and mythological, mid 
in framing his stanzas, amine sbavp- 


Cicero and Moutaigac, aspcciaUy 
tho sceptical “ Apologia of Ray- 
mond Sebond”. Tho two prime 


to speak from the heart, as in Ms 
woll-known rendering of traditional' 
Christian paradoxes (lines 173-180) : 
l know toy Soule hath power to 
know all tilings, . 

Yet Is sho blind end ignorant in 

all; 

I know Pam one of Natures Htle 
kings, 


sources wero identified fifty years 
ago, but tho present editors go far 
boyond die original discoverers in 
pinpointing the pool's wholesale 
borrowings. They also show Ids 
departures from his authorities, 
notably the way in which his own 
“rationalist and humanistic bias” 
modifies his use of the more strictly 
roiiglous Prlmaudayo and is suppor- 


cnod argument with crisp antitheses. 
Wo can at least recognize tho his- ! 
torlcul valuo- of such an exposition 
of Christian belief and psychology 
and tbo poetic craftsmanship that 
made ft so readable. If our interest 
sonfotimes flags, early realtors' did 
not) Nosce Taipswn ms reprinted 
six times in twonty-fivo years, 

Unless in lator life Davies was 
wholly absorbed in the labours and 
satisfactions of “great place ", he 
might— given a spark of his wife's 

f lowers-— havo folt a snoclal elation 
n foreseeing that in 1975 lie would 
join tho English poets canonized in 
tho magisterial Clarendon Press edi- 
tions. Robort Kruegor and Ruby 
Nemser display an exemplary 
breadth and thoroughness of scho- 
larship and critical responsibility In 
everything from bibliographical and 
textual data to tho very full and 
precise commontary and annotation. 


Method and metaphor 


By Sarah Winfle 


ALA8TAIR FOWLER i 

Conceitful Thought 

152j>p. Edinburgh University Pross. 

hi the opening of the fifth osSay of 
Ids new' book, Alnstalr Fowler 
remarks: 

Future historians of crl(jpi*m 
may well be struck by how much 
more intoresr our age lias shown 
in Motanliyslcal imagery titan in 
Elizabethan . , . . There are. of 
course, many works on individual 
• Elizabethan writers; but almost 
none that treat their style in 
general, unless as a preliminary 
to Metaphysical style. 

Concoitful Thought is not a general 
and wide-ranging book on the style 
of Tudor poelry, although it might 
bo tho prolegomenon to such a 
book, clearing away misconcep- 
tions. and mapping out & statement 
uf the problems inherent in the 
larger undertaking. The book is a 
collection of six essays: on Wyatt, 
Surrey, Sidney’s " Ye Goatherd 
Gods Spenser's Prochalamfon, the' 
Shakespearean conceit, and Jon- , 
son's To Pens hurst. Each essay is 
concerned with a particular type of 


Heaven had not won, nor Earth so 
timoly lost. 

If wo take timely lost 91 "soon 
lost”, then the idea must be 
that Clere’s death prevented him 
from making his life perfect. 
But if we take itmeip “■ “Reason- 
ably, aptly ”, then Clere may 
be thought of as achieving 
the porfoedon of virtue by tho 
manner of his dying, In Blblfcnl 


exegesis 28 denoted tho dimen- 
sions of flte Temple, so that the 

• completion of the spirit's dwell- 
ing would bo meant — a point 
that odds force to Surrey’s men. 
tlon of a chapel as Clere'a final 
placo. Thus tho epitaph designed 

. to embellish a building has itself 

• an' architectural proportion. 

Tills is not tho only poem that 
Professor Fowler focis has An. 
architectural or monumental 
di mansion ; Vrothalamion and To 
Penshurst are others. . Less 
obviously die Elizabethan conceit Is 
Implicitly connected with a similar 
spatial model. Through close read- 
ings of seemingly ordinary sonnets 
by Spenser and Sidney, professor 
Fowler elucidates tho workings, Of 
Compound metaphorical Structures 
Involving tonors and Vehicles that 
double back oil themselves, so that 
we see the container becoming the 
contained like a magic system # of 
Chinese boxes nil the same size- 
This fifth essay concludes with a 


for oxnmple. This allows tho reader 
to share tbe work with the poet, 
and frees tho latter to create fur- 
ther patterns for his reader to con- 
template. Tho argument here is 
suggestive. Tito Elizabethan and 
tho devotional poot nre perhaps 
working not only within fixed sym- 
bolic codes, but within it more or 
less established view of' metaphor I 
In relation not bnly vo the Book of 
God, but also to tho Book of 


Nature, whence their metaphorical 
chains derive. The secular tnota- 
pbysicnl poot is not' so suro aiid 


.uniat forge his own. . Tbo obvious 
Interest of much metaphysical poet- 


ry lies not only in Its conceits but 
Irt its'senso of movement and in 
'tiio-offort the poot makes to hold 
his world together. 

Professor Fowler remarks In Iild 
splendid ossny on Wya», that, 
although much of this poet's pre- 
. else meaning how appears to be 
inaccessible, yot 

We may sense Wyatt'S' underly- 
ing seriousness, without knowing 
exactly what the seriousness is 
' about Still, the rhetorical attack 
may establish a strong position 
* of sincerity: it has a way of 
! unifying resources deployed in 
its service that produces keen 
poetic pleasure. This, cart have 
. comonuucative precision,' even 
when tho emotion f*l referent* — 
res aud therefore sansits — are 
vaguo. 

Wyatt is often compared to Donne, 
and the. section of Professor 
Fowler’s book frdm which thiff 
conies . is significantly entitled 
! “ Wyatt’s ’Modernity 
■ .’•'ihtd Central preoccupation of the 

.’.book; hpwever, (s.the elucidating of 
-■rjtipdoavMpa.\ behvo^J .poems, opd 
‘exteriisl wtfemS. be they -Systems 1 


concerned with a particular tope of This fifth essay concludes with a 
interpretative difficulty, arid Pro- brilliant analysis of Shakespeare s 
fossor Fowier -ndmito. tiiat' fM.rea- Sonnet 97 in terms of such com- 


fossor Fowler' ad mice. That for .rea- 
sons rtf theoretical ihterart, he haa 
eomtfimee * preasod tiip utiUfymi' ad 
exttSTfnon u . . ■ . 

The difficulties are seeft as start - 
ing from the foci that “ six teen Ih- 
contury language is already; close' 
enough to, our. own tb give the. 
illusion „ of ■ being readable, without 1 


plex metaphorical 'functions and 
embedded comparisons. Shale o- 
speare is thus shown, to be working 
in much the same way as the other 
Elizabethan?. - : ; .* 


translation. And poems in the stylo 1 
C. S. Lewis called golden may seem 
not to need explanation”. These 


poems slip between tho interests of 
medievalists ami the attentions of 
those critics for whom it all started 
with the seventeenth century-— . 
“it”, being in this. case ., both 
English literature and, tho New 
Criticism and ' all its descendants. - 
FrofoseOr Fowler demonstrates that ' 


catiou* as in the following exaipple. 
"Twenty-eight is of course a per- 
■ feet number, for it equals the sunt . 
of all lie divisors. (1+2H-4+7+M), 
encl • therefore 1 signifies - ylrtue. " 
Aftei* pointing out 'that Surrey’s 
epitaph -■ oa -Clere 1 tendons four . 
personal - names and seven placo > 
names, end : time -tbe poem 1 tells us;.» 
that '(Eefe. dtCd . bofore accouiMish- 
Ing summers four tllnes ■ seven K , 
Professor fowler ’analyses', the' la?t 
. two lines of thf sonnet: 
rAh?" Cteret if lovfe bad . .bootodj 
• cgrf .ou’,. cost, 


turatiy sunnier in oraer to raaxe 
the far-fetched pess acceptable. He 
goes on to suggest that . tho. hvo 
types of conceit — Shakespearean 
tmtf Motnphysical— exist side by side 
in this period, with tho former- 
dominant among the Erizabethnns, 
but . also • in' seventeenth'-ceritury 
devotional poetry ' including 
Donne’?. . ' V 

! Typological co ncelts, for exam- 
ple, commoidy Ipvdlve compound 
metaphor, since, they deploy two 
additional discourse sets ,(QT 
anti-type arid NT type) in rela- 
tion to the lrarnedlate topic, 

-The 'mention ’of topology brings 
In' the notion, of -the kinds of know- 
ledge prerequisite for & true inter- 
pretation qf! these poems. Fart of 
the book’s: analysis of Elizabethan 
compound metaphor : demonstrates 
that this must rest to sohie ’extent 
oa commonplace and accepted sym- 
bblic Systems? akin’ to the numerolo- 
gical-bibUcal correlations of Jewels 
. .'vjrfiiw. Jn Anwetti.. -.15, 


S.X batwems' . poems, opd 
sternS) ba they • Systems 1 


of number, of arcaue symbolic sig- 
nificance, of genre oi' of allusion to 
thd 1 precise . historical . occasion' 
whjch 'so ipeuy Elizabethan poems 
; were -.Written to celebpqte. The dif- 
ficulty here is deciding where the 
poet's intention leaves off. arid the 
critic’s invention begins. Professor 
Fowler’s own' invention is not, 1 
tltink. entirely absent' iropi sMrie of 
his jnterpretritions, : especially • in 
the ca?e el prothafatnion. This ^dif- 
ficulty; suggests another: w4iat qtiu- 
sions can a ' poet ‘ yely on 1 his 
audience to pick qp eveji to. the 
extent of 'making such elluaioita 
essential to the full resonance pr to 
the formal structure of his work? 
This . problem of self-sufficiency 
seems particularly acute, in relation 
to the short Elizabethan poem — tilo 
: longer ( ones. have tlia apace to elu- 
cidate themselves in relation -.-to 
fiiotr own world view. The Interest 
of Professor Fowler’s book is , that 
It raises questions pf this Wad aa 
well as enriching our expert«lco of 
sofpo fifl,e pooriis. , . 


April Books 

Stli Edition — paperback 

GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS 

Edited by ERIC BLOM 

The fifth edition of litis classic work, Lilt- most compre- 
hensive anci authoritative in its field, is now available in 
paperback In a boxed set of ten volumes ut £35.00. 

(hardcover still evatiable £75.00) paperback £35.00. 

THE ESSENTIAL KROPOTKIN 

Edited by EMILE CAPOUYA and KEITHA TOMPKINS 
More than any other Russian thinker of his time. Prince 
Peter Kropotkin anticipated tho great social and ethical 
problems of the twentieth century. This bonk in the first 
genoral .selection from all nf the works nf this great anar- 
chist philosopher, 
hardcover £7.95 paperback £2.95 

SOUTHINDIA: POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 
AND POLITICAL CHANGE, 1880-1940 

C. J. BAKER arid D. A. WASH BROOK 
Tills buck aids a better understanding of the special and 
of ton bnffling characteristics of tho political history of this 
Important lint uaglcctad part of Jndln. The authors axemiito 
tbo various institutions (temples, casto groups, the frame- 
work of ilia British govern meat) which holpad ehapo -the 
course of the conn try's history. 

£6.95 

KEYNES' 

- J>. E. MOGGGIDGE 

Professor Moggridgc analyses Keynes's Intellectual origins 
and characteristic modes of thought, thus setting In a 
broader perspective hie contribution to the formulation' of 
British economic policy and die development of economic 
■ thoory between 1913 and 1946. 
hardcover £6.95 paperback published by Fontana 95p 

THE MOVEMENT FOR GREEK 
INDEPENDENCE, 1770-1821 
A COLLECTION OF DOCUMENTS 

Edited and translated by RICHARD CLOGG 
Studios In Russian and Hast European History series 
This book, through tho use of contemporary documents, 
seeks to illustrate tho development of the movement for. 
Greek independence. Many of the documeuts are trans- 
fer 
ich 

Important Influence on the courso of modern Greek history. 

£ 10.00 

BRITISH POLICY IN SOUTH-EAST 
EUROPE IN THE SECOND WORLD WAR 

* BUSABRTfl BARKER 

. Studies in Russian and. East European History series 
Based on detailed study of British official documents recon fc-' 
ly opened, and on firsri-hond Information from active parti- 
cipants, this book discloses new information and throws 
fresh light on British' motives, aims, successes and failures 
. in wartime. « 

.CiO.00 ■: .. . . 

THE NEW POOR LAW IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 
Edited by. DEfiEKFRASKR 
Problems itt Focus sories 

' This volume, explores a wide range of Issues relating to 

itAAM i>aT I aC 3 kt tJ m t afn nftn k IQld ntiAfaui 3 mrt 


Audrey. Paterson end Michael E. Rose, 
hardcover £5.95 paperback £2.95 

YEATS AND THE OCCULT 

-Edited by GEORtiE MILLS HARPER 
Yeats Studies Serifs 


Yeats, himself suggested that Ua might not have been n poet 
at all If be hod not mode magic his “ constant study M . This 
book explores the extent of Yeats's commitment to the occult 


-and by reference to papers and notebooks (mostly unpub- 
lished) places that commitment in its literary, philosophi- 
cal and religious contexts. 

£10.00. , ' s'. 

Griffin Authors’ series ; ■ : : ; 

General Editor : SYLVIA E. BOWMAN 

Eacli volume in. this new series presents a critical-analytical 


I W* it Vi M ,7 tit 1 , - ( ■ ih|i nit JT 


data relevant to. his literary activities.. 
Titles published so far ere 


Thomas Hurdy ; 
-Richard Carpenter 
£2.50' . 

Aqdrfi Glde 
Thomas Cordis • 
£2.50 '■ • 

t). !h. Lawrence 
.Ronald P, Draper 
£2;50 ■ 


'.Harold Pinter . 
.Arnold P. Hinchliffe 
£2.50 

Geoffrey Chflucef 
Edwin j. Howard 
£2.^0 

Percy Bysshe Shelley 
Donald H, Reiman : 
£2.50 


For further details please '.write to Anne 
on 
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OAHOI.YIJ SLAV VI ITLtt 

, iuiF«J'C;':ivol>’ accomplished /ft 

no’.v.-l . , , Thojtololy, .‘.]i-;{|jtly arch 
pram i;» no miskike . . . Tho style 
la porfc-olly united ... The warm 
qialitucta uno cfc-rivon from fine 
proao is apitatl lioro loo vriih a 
fienoa of impending J-nov/ledno: 
just sound (ho corner wisdom ia 
wailing. It's a giH.* 

Jjtci.iv Rracls, /Hi: SUNDAY IlMCS 
'ajilghly dtai-gdd ijitonao and 
powerful alory, v/lih an crolicbm 
wMch(>i*i so often) coines from 
the uniipnl-on tremors n.-i much 
as from what ja made explicit, 

It ‘is .1 si-il/ii II y movinn ro-cnMlkyi, 1 
Jludt- -ny iiuMli-i, Hit; CrtiajRVCR 
'a clover nnd f iscmtffnrr first nove l ’ 
JfoiiU JiAH.Y 1 
'fl Dial novel of prow iso . . . The 
ilirJ: gothic doings aia re la tod 
in ibo most proper and delicate 
of forion which uro impeccably 
maintained nnd add of course 
iiniiien-mably to llieir orotic and 
mysterious power. 1 
. J'ut-jr L-w, daily MAir. 

STEP IN THE 
DARK 

• ELIZABETH LEMARCHAND 

This eighth case of the well-blown 
investigating team, Detective 
Superintendent Tom Pollard end 
Detective-Inspector Gregory 
Togo, follows their success in 
BURED IN THE PAST - ‘a typical 
example of all that is best in the 
classic English detective story. 1 
wwat; fan am post 

ir.93-‘ 

FIVE HOURS 
FROM ISFAHAN 

i WILLIAM COPELAND 

WUl&m Cop atand's lint novel is 
Mfttcdtlna and origioalauflpenBo 
thriller aetm Persia In the IWO's. 

I. X380 ' 

PEACE; PRINT 
„ AND 

PROTESTANTISM 
1450-1558 

■■! OSLDAVIES 




of the rnoai rojnanlio and popular 

• promise to be classic* 1 
• Bob on Lilt*/. TUB RJJNDAj TIMES'- . 

; ! .M.m • : * •• 1 

THE BLACK 
PRINCE 

• . IIJJBEST’ 99 LE;. ) . 

' Hubert Cbid'a beouiifuHy' 1 
; illuattqled portrait of 0 proud,' 

\ 1 ambitious Bgo, and of the rp&n ' 
’ • whp-BO remarkably lyplfled il ■ • 
■ WnriBlbd atoth centenary ol the 
Black prlmfo'a death with a vivid 
accounloCthe prince's MW, -deeds 
and rragiii death'. 

W .03 (follicle inH wluw Rhiuraifa i&a, S maps 
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From a death 
to a view 

By Russell Hoban 
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(WYNNE VliVERS : 

London's Zoo 

I JSBpp. The IjSoriloy Head. £4.9.1. 

WILFRID BLUNT: 

The Ark in the Park 


the barrel lid on which the shipping 
label is tacked and his right arm 
reaches up With the hand grasping 
a pole in the manner of all spear- 
carriers since the beginning of 
photography. 

The gorilla is quite naked and 
hairless ; he looks as he is : pickled. 


The Zoo in the Nineteenth Century His mouth gapes loosely open* 
256pp. Hamish Hamilton. £7.50. exposing the teeth. His sunken 
— eyes, hair-open, look at us with 


— - eyes, iiatr-open. look at us wnti 

.• Iho curiously objective perspective 

Both of these books are important oi °" e "5° , lon e ™ P idtl $ 

to me because they offer fixed l®ans forward 

points of record from which to wft. outstretched arms, apparently 
ponder a mystery. It Is the mystery holding the gorilla up so that he 
uf our life ns animals among a J won’t collapse into. the brine. There 
mala. Wc kill the others for sport >' ou f ll , nve u “ n,fc 5? c ‘S f m of 
or for food, we cage them our of l°$ ca [ hnr _ l ?°j ,y ; G ° nlla 
curiosity or greed, we keep pets in f ‘ ,,iy “PP^ed by Homo sapiens. 

1 our loneliness and we go to circuses In 1925 the zoo acquired the 
for amusement. But what the other services of a iivo un barrelled 
nitiinuls are (a up or we to them wa gorilla, one John Daniel. John 
do not know, any more thou wo know Daniel was a daily. He went home 
what wo arc to ourselves. every night wfth Miss Alyse 

l da not know where the animals 
of 1 he mind leave off and iho actual 
ones begin because actuality and 


Daniel was a daily. He went home 
every night with Miss Alyse 
Cunningham, who received £23 a 
week for exhibiting her gorilla*. 
“And on 5 November, 1947”, Dr 



4)3reV>*,r 


ujilm ucgui uccause actuality and OH j miveiuuur, uti . ur 

idea are not separable. The Idea is Vevers tells us, “the zoo received 
part of rho actuality and ilia idea/ 8 m& I e eorlllo, about one and a half 
actuality of animals is part of the y* Q1, > Wld weighing only 

idea^actuality of everything else. 10 635 k R- This animal, named Guy 
writing about anything, one writes a ^ tcr dle datc °f his arrival, now 
about everything. The most limited wlgha about 200 kg, and is one 
history, the very smallest and most ® f tlle best known 200 characters.' 1 
nearly painted door, opens on Im- Fr0m tbc Daily Mail, October 7, 
Riensitiea. 1974, vie have a quote from Guv’s 


Bunncse elephants at London Zoo. in 1923 : in 1927 trainer San Dive 
(centre), who taught his elephants to play the mouth organ, quarrelled 
with Sayaid Ah (left) and killed him uHth a pick-axe. The picture is 
from Golden Days (64pp. Duckworth. £4.95; paperback, £1.95), a coU 


1 Io« a Nooh’a ark when I was 
1 “ child. Not an immensity. Both 
tn«» ark and the animals were made 
of - thin wood -with glossy primed 
paper glued to it. I think they 
M er<s , I 09 , 6 the ceHav behind the 
big black hot-water tank, a thine 
not standing up like the little ones 
you see In bathrooms bur lying 
down like a locomotive boiler. 
Crouching really. God knew whet 
was behind It in the cobwebs and 
the darkness. I never dared to 
haye a really good look. Forty- 
five years and throe thousand miles 


weighs about 200 kg, and is one • tliei) nught wei 

te! art* That the unknowing should murder 
fiSP 1 Mail, October 7, the unknowable 1 What country 

i«flt»r W M ha r e u» .‘) l )° te from Guy S boy has not watched In fascination 
keeper, Mr Coilaid . the twisting of a dying snake, killed 

He’s great, is Guy. He scorns by him simply because it was a 
most people. He is a vary superior snake ? 


W/ tWUMJ/. u /1 uca IjUI U KUL Airn 

they might well have survived. 


courtyard ; in short, if he con- 
tinues gentle and intelligent as he 
promises to be, he will be the 
most attractive object ever seen 
in our Garden, and may be taught 
ail tiie tricks usually performed 
by the olephemt. 

I wonder if that passago leaves 
other readers as baffled as it does 
me, No matter how firmly I try 


never kills 'them. . . The other onimaTs the killing has often been to grasp it the killing of the mother 
apes catch sparrows and eat them, dm Ply n part of acquiring the sped- fIMaa away from me, recedes quickly 
but I thick he knows how little men - The London zoo's first hippo- *nu> otherness and elsewhere os the 
and weak they are compared with potamus, named Obaysch after the orphaned animal Is good-liumouredly 
him. isluod where he was captured, was presented in the process of being 




changed from hlnjsdf into somc- 


^a th a»imt 1 i ar } st,, A b i' pucker man,, secretary of die Zoplo- AL y 88 

slow M«tac,r:„dK ssi ■ tuas-' fmi es 

rood and paper, fleshed Zoo onX occMlon erf d.a rndmJ's on tlie island of QbayscV they ■» eager public fully Informed, 

r ° 3t S ■' ?GS|SnES^ffi^ .• cntfc'fi 


hn„p ,]. nv ' ” ’ on UWJ occasion or me society’s u, ‘ *-* 

tome -.1EnJS?».SL h mnwh ro3t “sqidtrcneennial, confines himself, came upon, 
to . me. immensity. . mostly (with imevesdug dlgres- a large fair 

One day perhaps . interspecific fwns) to die niueteonth cchtui-y of - dying anuH 
psychology wifi taka its place beside ■ h3s subtitle. In gentlemanly aud ■ 
ethology as a speciality In its own sometimes elegant prose occoin- . warns sorn 
richt; luUll.tlien books like thesB Denied by splendid illustrations, .i'?, 1 , 
wilj at least have documented the' some of them in colour, he sostura qei 


su’uggting with her last gasp to- ' Jcweury to the danciug of a " Hip- 
werds some bushes that grow be- P°P“ tw «“ 8 WtaJ. to tho 

side the ;river bonk. This heroic Public heart,. Jus hfo bocamo anec- 
gosiuro defeated Its object, which «otal: he escaped from his cage and 
was to rescue her infant; for one was recaptured: he had a bad tooth 
of the hunters, following in her extracted by Superintendent nan- 
tracks. -soon caused .tho youngster *®*i» b® was given a mate nomad 
to break covet and then gaffed'- Adliela; fathorod, after seventeen 


. 8 ide the ;river bonk. This heroic public Heart,. Ins life became anoc- 
• Sasiuro defeated Its object, which «otal: he escaped from his cage and 


^ L ■ p , cc 008100 1 a »»wumv. in Beuucnianiy #uu .'“^jr nma hushes Mint grow be- ponotamus JroJka ”, Taken to tho 
ethology as a speciality In its own somcrimas olegaur prose occoin- . w lwrdc public heart, his Jifo boenmo anec- 

Sfff W?, !iko E!SS? d f by illustrations, o d fiemod ^oSct, which Sotal: he escaped from his cage nnd 

will at lepst have documented the some of them in colour, he » , «,«ua her infant* For one was recaptured; he had a bad tooth 

plidnomenpi) _of how we as a society. Presents the dcvelopnicnts that be- , if,?Ster-i fnllowlrie li ?,cr extracted by duperlntondent Bart- 

“Ct- dut .tho Edou and the Noah’s mn with tho foundation of the soon wffsUJS lett; he was Sven Tmato nomod 

ar^. lost in every one- of us. • gjgjtt in Ha 1 S* break cbtot and then gSfod'- Adhelaj fathorod, after aeventcoii 

K t e te’tt Si Obayscbwaehrought do*., t h. WSdSS-' 

ss&W'duaw -SswEsagf; saf «n£ h,,o,or 1,0 "" u 


ba^n with tile society "t nee 1955 .who Was equajiy ready WitiF 
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The People of tho Countrie, when 
they travallo in the Wobds, make 
fires where they sleepe In the 
night; and in tho morning, when 
they arc gone, the Pongocs (goril- 
las) will come end. sit about the 
Hre, till it goerh out: for they 
have no undemanding to Jny the 
wood together. . 


sp^ce between tho lines. ; V • Bui? T ; cannot help thinking that 


written — fa chapter! discussing the 
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What the butler saw 


By Susannah Clapp 

nOSE TREMAIN : 

Sadler’s Birthday 

190pp. Macdonald and Jane’s. £3.50. 


Rose Tvemaln's first novel Is a 
study of English ness and disappoint- 
ment. Sadler's Birthday deals in 
the sorts of setting which find tlieir 
way on to calendars and place-mats 
— a Norfolk country house, a smell 
Suffolk town — and in the kinds of 
ch a rue ter that American tourists 
used la find “quajiiL”: a cleaning- 
wunmn who bristles with godliness, 
an aristocrat who treads hU orchard 
in bare feet and lulls. Playing with 
these stereotypes, Mrs Tremtuu un- 
ravels the individual stories behind 
them with tact, attentiveness and o 
sure sense of what hurts. 

Sadler is a retired butler — inheri- 
tor of the targe house In which he 
was n model servant to the Colonel 
mid his Madge. Alone, save for an 
undent, minuting dog that lias “no 
need ” for a name, he records the 
stiffness and un pleasantness of his 


aging body with a detached distaste, 
and — suspecting it might be his 
seventy-sixth birthday— picks with 
despondent inquisitiveness at his 
past. The scenes he reviews never 
lose the flavour *f personal history, 
but, taken together, they make 
up something of a documentary 
of twcntieth-ceiHury upstairs-down- 
stairs life : an infancy spent helping 
his mother iay fires before breakfast 
and playing out of sight on Milady's 
back lawn ; an adolescence of polish- 
ing buttoued shoes and being petted 
by maids; an adulthood of respect 
for the Colonel’s port and “ over- 
grown’* ears, and of lust (requited) 
and love (unrequited) for Tom, the 
household’s skinny East End 
evacuee. The lives and losses of 
other characters unfurl naturally 
along the way : Sadler’s mother, 
neatly bes mocked in her “clean 
little town ” in Suffolk, feels her 
“little girl’s soul going brown” as 
she is abandoned first by piano- 
teacher, later by young bounder — 
and dwindles into wispincss and 
silence ; bluffly unbuttoned, the 
Colonel tells of the Rtnazing Angela 
who on co turned curl wheels on his 
windowsill, and made a fool of hint. 

It is one of the triumphs of Sad- 
ler's Bill ini ay that each of its voices 


is fully, if briefly, realized: no story 
is allowed to drown out onothor. 
The neatly regulated lives are in 
tum thrown un against larger 
events, as if unknowingly jigging 
to more imperious summonses from 
upstairs — the chauffeur dies as 
Hiroshima burns, "as if the bomb 
had hit him”; on tlieir wav to 
watch the Coronation, the Colonel 
and Madge are killed in a car crash 
— and Sadler imagines an open 
coach, containing a coroneted 
Colonel, spinning out of control in 
front of eager crowds. Such paral- 
lels, unobtrusively introduced, help 
to establish both period context and 
a general tone at' wry arbitrariness. 
They arc not buttonholed to serve 
u moral purpose. Sadler remembers 
Vera the cook’s “Thank God for 
Tea ”, and realizes It “ was the 
-kind of saying they printed on the 
front of T-shirts” nowadays, and 
that “ Vera wouldn’t have under- 
stood that”— but, in general, rcli* 

S ' on turns out to be of little use to 
eso characters. Everyone, from 
Sadler's mother to tho Colonel’s 
lady, is concerned mainly with get- 
ting through Ids life' with ns 
little pain as possible, but they try 
too, iu some degree, to reconcil'd 
social performance with what they 


feel: the novel Is excellent n| plac- 
ing different kinds of snub, at point- 
ing lo the ease with which people 
recognize their own “ type , and 
at nailing the kind of nervous 
giggle which makes a woman wish 
“she had uever learnt to laugh”. 

One by one characters admit— 
almost conversationally, certainly 
without any portentousness on the 
author's part — to major defeats : 
Madge to not being *’ good with 
people”, tlie Colonel to u lifetime 
of impotence with Madge. Tlie many 
ways in which lives can be pinched 
are shown and left sensibly una min- 
iated. Bur the very variety of 
unhappiness gives the novel an mid 1 
vitality*. No one in Sadler's Birthday 
— uut even Vera, who cuds up lit u 
“ replaceable ” geriatric bed — is dis- 
pensable, because no one overlaps 
with anyone olsc. And If Sadler 
gets the most extensive knocks, it 
fs because he has the most extensive 
cares : his concern with getting to 
grips with things, and the vigorous- 
ness with wliicli Ilfs search is tic- . 
scribed, turn what could hnve been ! 
a wan comedy of manneriNnis into u 
rich and informative navel. As one 
of the fluffier characters points nut, 
“it makes all tho dlfiureuce to 
tilings when you know someone ”, 


Fictive fictions 


Ghost writers 


By David Wilson 

STUART EVANS : 

The Gardens of the Casino 
287pp. Hutchinson. £4.25. 

Do characters hi a novel have an 
existence of llieir own. Independent 
of their creator ? Is there such a 
thing as the reality of fiction, or is 
imaginative fiction, as one of the 
characters in The Gardens of the 
Casino suggests, e tautology? The 
questions may be unreal, but they 
have become almost an obsession 
in certain kinds of American novel 
and arc increasingly familiar among 
those British writers concerned to 
extend the scope Of fiction beyond 
the boundaries of innocent rea- 
lism. Stuart Evans, here as in his 
first novel Meritocrats, punctuates 
Ills narrative with allusions, quota- 
tions, oracular! tics. He parodies 
other writers (Iris Murdoch, for 
instance) and refers, directly and 
obliquely, to such diverse sources of 
inspiration ns Robbe-Grlllet and 
Wallaco Stevens; several of Uls 
characters, writers themselves. In- 
voke other writers in support of 
thoir own doubts and debating 
points. 

One or the imagined writers, 
Gervase Wright, has his works 
periodically subjected to scrutiny, 
mined for clues to his depressive 
nature. Outwardly successful, he is 
obsossed with the ideR that we are 
doomed to suffer and disintegrate. 
His novels, which have titles like 
Still-Li/e with Ikons and The Cata- 
leptic Bench, are “fictions iu the 
true sense, in that they explored 
thoir own reality”. Mr Evans pro- 
vides a gloss s * There wqs the reality 
of reality and tlie reality of fiction : 
there were also fictions of reality 
which In themselves affected' the 
perspective of what was real.’* In 
die end Gervase Wright thrbws. him- 
self, over g cliff; perhaps it Is. the 
logical conclusion of nis despair, 
perhaps': he did 'It- because he. had 
discovered that his young wife was 
having an affair. 

Eleanor’s affair is with the novel’s 
centra! character, James Brissac, an 
Anglo-French painter. . Brissac 
meets Elcatiqr fn Paris, when they 
both stbihble oft-en' attempted mur- , 
dor on a bridge. Brissac also paints 
lirldgbs, . over a voi.djwah easy and 
compL'ehensIvo ■ nie(bpnqr . rpv . tne 
novel** thematic dapdllng.' .Through 
Eleanor, Brissac: is eiraceq into a 
web of ihandarips. Thi$ charmed, ■ 
circle has at Us centre Lord Martin- 
dole, who presides oveiF’Ws coterie; - 
with' effortless . . superiority find 
manipulates th'e: !.. emotions I -of 


machinations of this self-engrossed 
villa party, and accommodating Mr 
Evans’s central narrative device, is 
another and perhaps wholly ” Imag- 
inary ” story about Antonia, a girl 
who sits In the casino gardens and 
drinks in a bar with a man who 
describes himself as an English 
journalist and spins a yarn about 
spies, drugs and gangsters. Mr 
Evans speculates on the identity of 
this lady: is she convalescing in 
Mome Carlo, is she a novelist soak- 
ing up atmosphere, is she an Oxford 
don writing the definitive study of 
Croce? 

Inevitably, the alternating narra- 
tives seem eventually to mesh, 
since “ what tlie serious writer ol 
fiction niniR ut is playing God”. 
Lord Mnrtindulc reads Borges. Flc- 
tions. speculative imaginings, laby- 
rinthine permutations of the reality 
of myth: it is nil here, painstakingly 
annotated and decorated lu a style 
in which rococo elaboration (“an 
azure quadrille of saltimbanques ou 
a rolling lawn with Mediterranean 
cypress”) co-cxists with ironically 
banal dialogue. Mr Evans, who 
has written a book of poems entit- 
led Imaginary Gardens with Real 
Toads , Is an intelligent, imaginative, 
skilful writer: it is a pity Be is so 
Insistently preoccupied with the 
problems of being one. 


By Anne Ducliene 

GILES GORDON (Editor) : 

Prevailing Spirits 

215pp. Hamisli Hamilton. £3.S0. 


The Scots, it seems, have a special 
relationship with the supernatural. 
According to the blurb on the dust- 
jacket of this “Book of Scottish 
Ghost Stories ”, “ the doppel- 

gHuger, tho alter’ ego, the 
conscience, has been an essential 
aspect of the Scottish writer's moral 
equipment” since Hogg, through 
Stovonson, “up to Muriel Spark's 
The Ballad of Pack ham and 


beyond M -<— Miss Spark should 

appreciate that “anti beyond”. Tho 
collection is “in no sense preten- 
tious or trying to prove a thesis ”, 


uous or trying hi pruvu u meats , 

yet " because they are Scottish 
ghost stories, they have an integrity 
and intensity, a steadfastness of 
purpose, winch makes them more 
than a good and spooky read” 

Tho italics are not mine, and per- 
haps when I say that I find tlie 
assertion unprovon by the stories, I 
ought to add— I hove never found 
reviewing to domnnd those cradon- 


Murder at the Palace 


By T. J. Bi nyait ; 

PETER DICKINSON i 
King ahd Joker * 

222pp. Hodder and S to u gh ton- £3.40* 

One of, the! plain differences be- 
tween the thriller and Jhe ; detective 
itory proper' Is that the former 
demand?, on o'pen, the . lower. • 4' , 
closed -..environment. . The classic 
example of the second is the 
country-house murder. Peter 
Dickinson, iu a series of highly 
intelligent novels, has taken this 
formula and stood it on its head by 
creating a succession oE, strange 
closed societies that are not simply 
neutral arenas .fqr the conflict be: 
tween murderer arid detective but 
hre -fascinating" -in' their oton right:, 
In them : the -crime and its detec- 
tion ate. defined.i by the , bfeatre 
environtpen t; . had It is probably 
this which has forced h|s detective. 
Jimmy Pibble, most sympathetic of 
fictional policemen, into premature 


society of marshmen (Tha Polsbn 
Oracle). 

As this list suggests, ^ater 
Dickinson tends to look at things 
from the standpoint of .an anthro- 
pologist : custom and ritual bulk 
larger than Individual character or 
emotion. Jn King and Joker he has 
chosen as his subject tlie English 
royal family. But It is not the Tam- 
lly. we know. Edward Duke of 
Clarence, the eldest son of Edward 
VIL did not die in 1892, hut came 
te nia throne as- Victor L Since the 1 
Prince of Wales had drowned at 
sea, he whs succeeded by his 

f iiidsoh, Victor II, who, With 
teen Isabella and his ; i)vo 
Udt en. ' Albert ' and Lopjsq, now' 
lives in Buckingham Palace. Herd, 
their life is disturbed by a series: 


lials before— that 7 come of Ber- 
wickshire stock myself. Good 
wine would scarcely need such 
a burning bush, however ; and 
it is no reflection on the writers 
assembled here to say that much 
of ivhat they offer is quite 
honourable small beer, brewed by 
the temptation of an interesting and 
challenging commission. The best 
ghost stories, however, are those 
which seem to have imposed 
themselves on the writer, not those 
which have lind to be sought. 

The persistence of tho past in 
the present is — goodness knows — 
as peculiarly and poignantly strong 
in Scotland as it Is In, sav, Ireland I 
or Iceland or India, and has its 
i own strong flavour, for tlie imaglna- 
: tiou as much as tor the eyo. So 
I it is Interesting* that only half the 
writers. : herd . invoke it. Jahi 
Cririifon S mf th. fdr instance, plays 
loyally- if laboriously with tlie Idea 
that a Highland writer using Eng- 
lish l« betraying hts Gaelic heri- 
tage. Angus Wolfe . Murray, In an 
elegant long story, casts some in- 
teresting light • on con temporary 
Scotsmen at grips with their heri- 
tage before- thro wing In a logendary 
whirlpool . to justify his story’s in- 
clusion .Hero. Forbes Bramble up- 
dates, adeptly enough, tlie legend 
of maidens lured to thoir death by 
sNiis. Fred Urquhact takes a piece 
of thirteenth-century history to 
bring witches and ■ warlocks into 
a 1 supermarket ; and . Gordon 
William? — responsible “ to Ids 

shame a? the biographical notes 
(Scotiismy ?) put it, tor Strmw Dogs 
— takes aq other historical fragment 
i to back up a contemporary, tele- 
visual punch- op. The only writer 
. —Intending readers should perhaps 
be advised— to use the Scottish 
tongue with, any force Is Clifford 
Hanley, who tells a racy story of 
low' Glasgow life in calculatedly 
demotic terms, throwing in .8 rag, 
a bone and a haul? of hair for 
ghostly measure at die add. 

. Other contributors liaye; more 


fully turned, lyrical study in digni- 
fied lunacy by George Mackay 
Brown; and a short, spare chiller, by 
■Robert Nye. about two sisters aiid 
ah absent brother which has the 
economy, of a good folk-tale. 


of - practical jokes, . threats and, For tbfe rest] Antonia Frasdr con- 
flmuiy,' murder. ■ trlves some open-ended .ambiguities 

J.. ' ..... .... about: a haunted Mini; Elapeth 


his fvldnds. Hovevbig-jbh the side- ' 
lines, observing with yactuouS pleai 
sure what lie 1 regards aa a peculiarly! 
European , experience (tho iftythq?; 

■ UdelC- tmnulse Of 'European. 1 noVOR 


connection? whose novels . require 
“ tlie precise discipline of historical 
evidence ] on whjen to eaib^qldcr”. 
Rumying handle Lvril Mh e ce vpU^ai , 


Dickbisort*— a ! Victorian house in ; 
London inhabited; by, a Hew Guinea - 
tribe (Skin Deep), a- hurstpg 'home !. 
for ; telepathic child fed * (Sleep '• 
aiid‘\ his pBrpthei‘Y, :-ji Hebridean. . 
Island ou which a fanatical sect is 
building..' the Eternal City (The 
Seals), an 'Arab kingdom in which- 
the iajiabl.tanrs .Jive ..Jp. symbiotic 
.relationship . ..with •- -a-- - ■ - primitive-- 


finally, ' murder. 

'• king and Joker -is wipty and 
extremely ihgenlqus. Thera .spams 
to be. a Wight shift. from the anthro- 
pologist’s to tfie, novelfstis. point 
of view: the characters, are more 
memorable (the Dowager Princess 
of Wales, - for in?tnnce), and 
Petoir Dickinson has adopted from 
his children's books— which are 
considered by some people to be 
even -better than his books for 
adults — the technique- o£ looking at 
the 'ftction (or soma o£ It) through 
a chd-id’d eyes: here those of toe 
thlrteen-year-old Louise, for whom 
the. events are interwoven wlfeb the 
difficulties of growing up and of 
coming to> terms With her role as a 
printed- ' <■ n . r « J 


about a haunted Mini ; Elapeth 
Davies a decent, piece * about ' a 
doppelgdnger in a shoe shop ; 

' Dorothy K. Haynes a modestly tra- 
ditional . story about a haunted 
monument and its solitary keeper; 
and James Allen Ford uses a very 
frankly traditional formula about a 
shell-shock case iu the Giessmarkct. 
All thestf might as well nave been 


Lady. An toriltl’s story which requires 
‘ Kensington.* If we are to bq per; 


Kensington.' if we aTe to uq per; 
1 shaded pf n sneqipl Scottish optic,' 
'■ or a'* special Scottish moral dJmeii- 
slon; maklqg the Scots 'privy* to the 
secrets, If dpt 'of the Alnaigluy,- then 
at least of tho-: Other One,; we : shall 
••need a^;. ^ood denl' .m^rt k of tfie 


J. B. Priestley 

Found, Lost, 
Found 

£2.90 

Chaim Potoh 

In the Beginning 

£4.60 

Wilbui Smith 

Cry Wolf 

£3,90 

Richard 

Gordon 

Doctor on the Job 

£2.50 

Pamela 

Haines 

A Kind of War 

£3.76 

Douglas 

Sutherland 

Strike 

£3.80 

Non-Fiction 

: Keith 
Branigan 

Atlas of Ancient 
Civilisations . 

• Illustrated with map's 
and photos ■ ■ 
£8.00 * 

Urho 

Kekhonen 

A Statesman for 
Peace 

£6, BO. - ' .!■ 

Marie Joseph 

One Step at a Time 

■ £2.60 

Eric 

Madonnas ar 
Magdalens 

Xllmtmted 
£0.50 


The Sprmgtii 
Book; 

A Collectibh 
Prose and Poc 

Illustrated 

£8.60 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


The watchers and the watched 


By Stanislav Andreski 

chari’Hmheau : 

La Crdtlnlsallou 

1 09pp. Paris ; Lcs Editions 
Ouvrl feres. lOfr. 

GRANT NOBLE : 

Children In Front of the Small 
Screen 

_ 256pp. Cons table. £5.- • ■ • ' • 

• Wo could hardly (lad two boajca on 
■* the some subject — tho effect on 
children at the mass me<tya— which 
differ more. Jacques Charpentreau 
is u poet, essayist, literary critic 
end political pampbloteor who also 
appears to be or to have been a 
schoolteacher. La Crd tin is at ion is 
tin unashamedly emotional harangue 
which does not pretend to be 
scientific or sohohmly. On|y three 
, .passages la Nio eitilro book contain 
figures : one tells us that there are 
. more titan one million children 
class! f-ted os maladjusted in the 
French schools ; and the other chut 
moro than 100 million franca were 
spent in 1970 on advertising 
.'In magazines for children. Moro 
■ unoxpected Is the third niece of 
, -quantitative information (likely to 
prompt speculations about the 
national character) that a periodical, 
which printed on its front cover a 
■i picture of 50 women's buttocks, has 
. . -raised its sales by 21 per cent in 
France, 100 per cent in Austria 
.and 205 per cent in the United 
States. It la also Interesting to 
know that the vast majority of the 
i children who were asked to describe 
' nn ideal wav of life mote about 
forests, fields and animals rather 
than machines and cities, although 
more details about tints experience 
would bo welcome. 


- The author neither weighs 
evidence nor employs logical argu- 
ments but tries to convince by sheer 
rhetoric, poetic imagery and 
ridicule. In the latter genro we 
find a parody of a lecture by a 
professor of super-advanced psycho- 
socio - matheniatica - educational 
theory who has obtained his doc- 
torate of the sixth level after 
thirty-five years of programmed 
instruction, and continuous assess- 
ment : the conclusion is that the 
crowning success of the human 
sciences will come when advances 
in educational technology permit 
a. , replacement not only of the 
teachers but also of the mistake- 
prone pupils by machines. In a 
serious vein wo reed that "never 
were «o many people able to read, 
and never Irave thero been so many 
sheep. In olden times people who 
could not rood defended themselves 
by disn'ust : realizing their ignor- 
ance they suspected anyone who 
spoke roo well." To those who 
believe that the media cretltilze the 
mosses Cherpcntreau offers some 
memorable phrases but he supplies 
nelthor additional arguments nor 
information. 

Tlio second book was produced at 
tho Leicester Mass Communications 
Research Centre by a lecturer In 
psychology, mid looks like a PhD 
thesis. Children in Front of the 
Small Screen contains fairly useful 
summaries of other psychologists' 
unimpressive findings as well as nn 
account of ills own research, which 
consisted of observing the reactions 
of a group of children to various 
television 'programmes. On . the 
basis of the latter Dr Noble comes 
to a few quite sensible conclusions. 

In my opinion the effects of 
violence on the small screen de- 
pend, first, on the type of tele- 
vised violence and, secondly, on 
whether or not your son Is aggres- 
sive. Many boys are aggressive, 
and 1 would recommend that 


these boys work out these feel- 
ings by watching fantasy aggres- 
sion where there is a distance 
between aggressor and victim, 
such as westerns, war films and 
historical violence. Where pos- 
sible 1 would try to prevent my 
young child from watching news 
violence and violence seen in the 
n co -realistic police and detective 
programmes. These latter types 
of violence, I fear, do show that 
violence is normal and accepted 
in everyday life. ... I feel the 
act of sex should not be a taboo 
area and my reading of the evi- 
dence la that sexual displays on 
television do not prompt our 
children immediately to experi- 
ment with sex but In the long 
term may accustom children to 
the idea that it Is natural to sleep 
with the opposite sex both in and 
out of wedlock. . . . 

I would have no qualms In 
recommending that children, 
especially before sevon years, 

. should not see and thus become 
unduly frightened by televised 
horror programmes. These are 
. the programmes which invade a 
•' child's dreams and I fed over- 
whelm hla Imagination. ... I 
virqUhl recommend that before 
saven years the parent and child 
watch television together, and get 
into the habit of talking about 
■wnnt they hnve seen; > once the 
child, is accustomed to this tele- 
viewing style, fruitful dialogues 
nro easily established. 

All these convincing counsels 
compose the last chapter, signifi- 
cantly called “ Tailpiece — Excur- 
sions from Theory" (Into good 
sense, I would add). The rest or the 
book can be only classified as un- 
intelligent pseudo-science. In places 
It is semi-literate — how else can you 
describe a passage where the author, 
mentioning various programmes, 
says: “If you can laugh with your 
child at . . , (such and such) and 
enjoy . . . (such and such) with 
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your girl tcenagor. you arc never In 
danger of atrophying into seden- 
tary middle age before your time. 
Docs our doctor of psychology not 
know what “ sedentary " means, or 
does he imagine that, while watch- 
ing these programmes, mums and 
dads regularly jump up and down 
or do knee bends ? we arc told that 
Coronation Street depicts the 
events of a 9lngle street or village 
and Is popular because the pro- 
ducers nave discovered that the 
interactions between a closed 
group of people are the-tnost com- 
plex and dramatic events — as we 
social scientists arc discovering to 
our cost. In die words of a tele- 
vision playwright Chasefsky 
(1955) . . . People relatb to each 
other In an Incredibly complicated 
manner. 

Eureka I One needs a long train- 
ing In the behavioural sciences to 
discover what has always been per- 
fectly obvious to Illiterate tribes- 
men, as anyone can see by glancing 
through a few tales' ' recorded by 
ethnographers. To take ‘another of 
almost countless examples, ho writes 
about the viewer's “interactions 
with significant others on tele- 
vision” which “afford, the viewer 
opportunities to Interact with char- 
acters of the opposite sex, charac- 
ters of higher and lower status than 
his own and with people of particu- 
lar occupations and professions". 
Interaction with actors who may 
even be dead I Clearly neither For 
research into mass communications 
nor for lecturing on psychology is 
it necessary to learn to use a 
dictionary to find out what a word 
means before using it. 

Our psychologist is broadminded 
nbout self-contradiction : on one 
PRge he tells us that children in 
Canadian cities Imagine that the 
Indians living in their country are 
as shown in the westerns, while on 
another page he states that “tele- 
vision uniquely makes society 
visible ", and again and again 
praises “television’s unique power 
... to penetrate behind scenes and 
make visible the human face lying < 
belli ml the social exterior of roles". 
He finds nothing strange in the sen-. 
tan.ee, . 5* Rebels caiitorm . tq, • paafr 
group' standards while conformists 
conform to parehtal standards " 
(italics mine). We loam that 
when viewing scriuls ... wo fool 
we know these diameters well 
enough, for example, to say hallo 
to. in. the street. We recognize, 
that is we get to know, these 
characters in modi the same way 
os/the child in the village comes 
to know his extended kin mem- 
bers. 

■My reaction to this is to say : 
speak for yourself 1 I ttrnuy 
beMevo that all sane spectators know 
perfectly well that it is all play, 
acting and that they have no idea 
What the actors are like in real life. 
We are told that 
Central to the theme presented 
la this book la the idea that 
television satisfies : chose needs of 
children which were met by the 
extended kin group in the more 
primitive village, Here, it • may 
bf recalled, we argued the total 
. liffl of the community was visible. 


and the child saw the whole pat- 
tern of social relationships which 
he was likely to encounter later 
enacted before him. We know 
that monkeys reared in labors- 
tories and deprived of extended 
kin groupings ere later unable to 
survive in the wild since they do 
not seem to know how tio relate 
and fit in with the larger monkey 
troop they find there. Jt would 
seem that the earliest, Mid most 
crucial learning, is acquired by 
observation in Interaction with a 
larger community grouping. It 
seems possible that the village 
child, whs provided , wjth such 
learning by dint of his position 
within the larger social context. 
The urban industrial child, if 
deprived of an extended kin 

^ in life, will use television 
er to view and leant about 
the wider society he must fit In 
with, later. . . . 

and that “ television provides very 
necessary social learning in indus- 
trial societies where not all the 
social roles to be occupied in the 
future are clearly visible injhe real- 
life family group Doos Dr Noble 
really believe that mankind has 
judiped without any intermediate 
stage straight from primitive vil- 
lages to the era of television and 
supersonic travel? It appears that 
he does: he draws up tables of con- 
trasts between the tribal village and 
the television-saturated megalopolis, 
but how much he knows about 
either Is shown by his assertion that 
tolerance of eccentricity is- greater 
in the village. Underlying all this 
ia the notion (which only a mind 
numbed by an exposure to pseudo- 
scientific jargon could entertain 
seriously) that watching television 
could have the same effects on the 
formation of character as living 
with a large circle of relatives— for 
which it can be b substitute only 
in the sense in which smoking may 
be a substitute for eating. 

It is a pity that Z have to be so 
harsh, but tne book might confuse 
many teachers and parents, and pre- 
vent them from seeing the real 

S roblems. As there is no room to 
eal with all the absurdities which 
crop up qn almost every page, I 


has a fairly definite meaning In 
psychiatry where it cun be unam- 
biguously applied to patients who 
cannot remember their name, occu- 
pation and address, cannot recog- 
.nlze their nearost relatives and 
friends, and in extromo cases have 
lost all memory. When imdllociuals 
talk about a crisis or 
“loss of identity”, the only 
sensible proposition which they 
might have in mind is that 
some people are unsuro about their 
position in society: do not know 
exactly to which group they belong 
or what are their rights and duties. 
Dr Noble goes even further than 
most jargon-mongers who '.-use this 
expression In a loose manner: in 
many places be tells us that if you 

S o to a cinema you will Tose your 
lentity. while watching the film, 
whereas If you stay at .home in 
front of the telly you will not lose 
it. I could sec his point if- he were 
talking about wallets or pprsea. 


Pump. Without shame I believe that 
the old pump Water tasted 'sweeter 
than the stuff which, odaurfsed with 
fluoride, spurts from our taps" 
When brash motorists Invade the 
tnn, annexing settle and- inglenookj 
.a Suspicious silence descends; and 
the new plastic signboard the 
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ART OF ISLAM: LANGUAGE AND 
MEANING 

by Titus Bufckhardt, states that Muslim 
art is a sacred art and its masterpieces are 
outward manifestations revealing the 
unity of the religious belief of Islam. Frorii . 

standpoint he studies tjh e flo.weririgtpf 
Tilwnic art/lts mosques, crafts and cities, 
illjListratinghisthfimewithcamfully..----. 
selected photographs specially, , , .. , 
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how knowledge of-jimpfe geometric' 
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produce intricate and beautiful patterns 
and provided,? measuring system needed • 
in other art forms. These patterns are 
generously illustrated by the author's 
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their Architectural application. . . . 
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The Glorious Koran 

With English translation by 

Muh am met! Marmaduke Pickthall 

As the first translation by an English Muslim, Picfciiull's work 
was linmuduilely recognised as a sincere presentation of the 
Koran. His introduction, historical and chronological notes arc 
n< re|ileil <1 fine literary achievement. This edition, for the first 
time in one volume is irp rot luted from lim I lyrln,ilj.u I edit inn 
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The Spiritual Crisis of Modern Man 

Seyyed Hossein Nasr 

Ideas about Man and Nature in Taoism, Hinduism, Buddhism, 
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Frifhjof Schuon 

Frithjof Schuon explains the hasis of Islamic belief 'from Within/ 
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M&n, Schuon . expounds the Islamic view of life, the role 61 the 
Prophet and the Qua ran and the natui e of Sufism. 

100 pp Paperback Cl .50 May 27 
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Martin Lings * . 

What do ihp Sufis believe? What do they aim at? What do they 
do? Martin Lings treats alt three questions with equal justice. I le- 
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By M. A. Cook 

JOHN R. HAYES (Edifur) : 

The Genius or Avail Civilization 
Source of Kenaissance 
231pp. Phnidnn. £13.95. 

TITUS RUUCKHAUDT : 

Art of Islam 

Translated by J. Peter Hobson 
Photographs by Rotund Michaud 

204uu with 186 coloured places and 
57 black-and-white figures, World 
o£ Islam Festival. £12.50. 

The Genius of A rah Civilization 
(mvl-m its existence ro the uenoro-diy 
uf Mnbil Oil mid i.< rfciliciiieri to the 
niL-DKiry nf King Fui.snl of SJiuli 
1 Arabia. FoniiuUy, ic is a propitia- 
tory gesture on the port of the oil 
emu party towards its royal hosts. 
Vet it owes its contents to b group 
of a endemics, several of them mem- 
bers of the Arab diaspora in 
America, who are neither profes- 
sional panegyrists nor devotees of 
rho Saudi family: substantively the 
book Is their eulogy of Arab cul- 
ture. On this liiuigs a problem. 
The A1 Saud stands uncom- 
promisingly for Islam as n reli- 
gion, and Islam as a religion is a 
monotheistic Puritanism as anti- 
thetical to the ancient civiliza- 
tion it conquered as it is to the 
modern civilization which has now 
overwhelmed it. Modern-minded 
Arabs, by contrast, want Islam as 
n civilization: the continuation and 
development of the culture of late 
antiquity, the key influence in the 
genesis of the European Renais- 
sance, and tho source of the Arab 
renaissance which is yet to come. 
There is no obvious way to recon- 
cile these two perspectives, and to 
that extent the book is caught in 
a dilemma which is that of Islamic 
civilization itself. It is a pity that 
The Genius of Arab Civilisation , 
with its profusion of protty pictures 


and multitude nf authors, fails to 
rise to ilie challenge of its uwn 
curious occasion. 

To take the book for what it is: 
i lie illustrations are good, though 
the landscapes are slightly out of 
focus and the colour not quite 
righr. The text contains a good 
deni that is shapeless, vapidly eulo- 
gistic, or just dull, and niuen of it 
fails to rise to the level of haute 
I'ulnarisation promised in the fore- 
word. But it is good in ports. A. I. 
Sahrn’s chapter on the exnct sci- 
ences is excellent, especially In the 
way it makes the intellectual 
achievements of Muslim scientists 
intelligible in their intellectual con- 
text (whereas the poet Ma’arri, 
for example, is left dangling in a 
eulogistic limbo : he " transcended 
his age ” lo be “strangely ahead 
of his time"). Dnmild Hill's chap- 
ter on mechnnitfll tedumjngy is 
beg uifi ugly enthusiastic ; two pages 
hy M. 7. wet tier an Juhiz are dis- 
tinctly stylish ; and urt is treated 
expertly by Oleg Grabar. 

If the bios of The Genius of Arab 
Civilization is to present Islamic art 
ns a manifestation of Arab culture, 
the point of Art of Islam is to pre- 
sent it rather as an emanation of 
theosophy, The foreword of the 
former draws attention to the Arab 
background of most of its contribu- 
tors; the foreword of the latter 
attests the Sufic attainments of 
Titus Burckhardt. It would in 
theory be hard to imagine a more 
effective recipe for a dreary and 
insipid production than a European 
Suff writing on oriental art under 
the aegis of a cultural festival. 
Nevertheless, Art of Islam is a very 
forceful book. It benefits enor- 
mously from the collaboration of a 
single author and a gifted photo- 

{ iiapber. It benefits also from a 
ess cramping apologetic posture. 


Lheni to the Orient. Above all, Titus 
Burckhardt, the scion of a cul- 
tured patrician family of Basie, 
brings to the Sufi universe nn aris- 
tocratic assurance and definition 
which the genuine article rarely pos- 
sessed. The reader is addressed in 
the same uncompromising tone 
whether the subject is varieties of 
the nomad tent or the cosmological 
significance of womanhood. Tem- 
peramentally Burckhardt is less 
of a Sufi saint thHn a Stoic 
philosopher ; and stocism displays 
a generous appreciation of the forms 
of particular religions by seeing 
them as symbols of higher 
truths. This perspective generates 
what is most attractive about the 
book : the coherence nf its general 
framework, tho force with which 
the particulars are ordered within 
it, and a freedom from the flat 
repetition of accepted views and 
conventional facts. But it also 
generates n dismissiveness towards 
historical context that is occasion- 
ally breathtaking. “ Naturally ", 
Burckhardt remarks of his cosmo- 
logical explications of the circum- . 
ambulation of the Ka'ba, " these 
are not the interpretations attrib- 
uted by Islam to these ritual ele- 
ments." 

The basic theme of the book is 
that the Islamic universe is a har- 
moniously integrated one : Sufism Is 
simply the inward dimension of 
Islam, and Islamic art the projec- 
tion of divine unity on to the visual 
plane. This theme is presented 
with great vigour, and leads, 
directly or indirectly, to some strik- 
ing insights — the Interesting paral- 
lel drawn with the early art of 
Christian Ireland, for example. At 
the same time, there is something 


impressive about the way In which 
Burckhardt grapples with pheno- 
mena that do not fit gracefully into 


ess cramping apologetic posture, his universe — notably the secular 


The Arab apology is saddled with 
tile onus of the Arab present ; the 
liviug way like a nightmare on the 
brains of the dead. The Sufi 
apology, bji contrast, is free to 
declaim against the spiritual 
maladies of the West and deplore 
our - tastolessnoss in exporting 
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By Douald R. Hill 

SEWED .((OSSEIN NASR j 
Islamic Science 

273 and 135 illustrations. World 
of Islam Festival. £12.50. 

This beautifully producod book is 
generously illustrated with photo- 
graphs (most of them by Roland 
Michaud), which have been care- 
fully chosen te - enhance the 
descriptions tu tho text. Mostly in 
colour, thay include photographs 
.. froth • Arabic manuscripts on nat- 
ural sciences, life sciences and 
■ technology, together with pictures 
of the Islamic architectural her- 
itage. ^raftsmen at work, and Tradi- 
tional agricultural practices, Taken 
as a whole they provide a record 
of the i Islamic achievement in 
science and technology that would 
bo difficult to better within the 
space of a single volume. , 

Islamic Science is a Serious and 
scholarly book, and n valuable 
addition to the scanty store of gen- 
eral works on the subject. Bui 
Seyycd Hossdn Nasr’s book is not 
a history of Islamic scion cc, nor 
•i -*'• dow the is: 

.* such a Work, when it edmea to be 
Urtltteu,.: will .almost certainly.- be a 
i Cooperative', effort by Muslim .'and 
. Burdpean scholars, Including 
Seyyed Nrisv.- His -present; book, 

■ -however, goes.'. a long way toWai'ds 
. providing the kind of introduction 
• ! to Islamic science thpt is so badly 
1 heeded by students, and by sfciiol- 
i nrs-working.hi delated fields.. .< • 

After Introductory chapters, on 
Islam nna (ho rise of the Islamic 
; ' sciences.” and "The Islamic educa- 

tional system” . theta follow 
. chapters oh each of the /sciences. 

■ ' Profossoi;, Nasr, writes from tha 
■ viewpoint of a devout Muslim, and 

pno who regards the occult, as an 
. essoutiaT part of his religious axpe- 
v lienee- Tills rheteforo provides the 
Tender with' an > ex ample of [ an 
Opprqach that ; Is ; totally different 
... from that of. a typical 'European 
lUtprlmj. frdetxl, . wohy. Muslims :of 
:;i =j; nqu^UOuBbjfi ; piety . would. firtd 
• MieniSakes-iiiiabld M ' ’-identify bom 
■4 pletely jvlth VNavrV':opiiri6Us.^» 
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ideal Is the integrated, hiirmonirms 
world of Islam in the Middle Ages, 
before its Intellectual and spiritual 
cohesion was put in jeopardy by 
the Invasion of European Ideas and 
technologies. (Naturally, lid also 
feels an affinity for the similar 
European civilization that coexisted 
with medieval Islam.) Ha secs 
Islam, correctly, os a cultural 
entity In which learning in all its 
branches is the willing servant of 
religion, with which it is closely 
Integrated, This, however, is a ten- 
able position only If the strengths 
and weaknesses of the West arc 
compared impartially with the 
strengths and weaknesses of. Islam. 
Seyyed Nasr, however, draws an 
Idealized picture of traditional 
Islam, by comparison with which 
.the. modom West is invariably cast 
in the role of A destructive intruder. 
In some ways this is better titan 
the now discredited approach of 
European writers who, when they 
considered Islam dt all, did so only 
in the light of its “ contribution " to 
European, progress. But many 
readers will foel that the total 
dichotomy postulated by Professor 
Nasr actually weakens his case for 
the real achievements of the Isla- 
mic community. In some cases, 
moreover, his views cause him to 
.. adpin .stances that are scientifically 
Uutqoable. . J^c;- Instance,) when 
■ speaking 1 el Islam’* ’copscloua rejec- •, 
itm ,of the heliocentric theory, h r e 
•sayst vv-TJiay. shunned' tbpt, step, 
which could not but "Cob tribute ‘to’ 
tho ' loss •. of .equilibrium; for 
humanity whose dire consequences 
parade before the eyes of. the mod- 
eru world today". Science must be 
FalsJfinble, add once q model has 
been Shown to’ bn falsc.lt should be 
rejected, whatever -. the conse- 
quences. Later, when discussing the 
machine trfeatisqs of al-Jazarl and 
others, he points out that iqdst of 
tho machines were toys but that 
‘ useful machines were also descrlb- 
ed. Hsgoesoii: 

. But it was precisely this kind of 
technology^, which the. MuBllma: 
• nevEfr tbok seriously, as fl poaalWe; 
way Of ;changlpg cl^b',.aco>!om(c' 
dieads df] production 
The •fruit of these ; 'i)-eat4ses --w*ds 
:*■ ‘he maklngrpf complfchted- clacks' 
; ; ,M j8d8eW as , « the Muslima 

-Mlirari jin aHaut 1 tlioK , A h1.. 


art of the Umayyad desert palaces. 
Yet the overall conviction is per- 
haps one which owes mere to the 
author's subjective philosophical 
gnosis than to his considerable 
historical learning. But right or 
wrong, Mr BurckitHt'dt’s is a picture 
book with a difference. 


safe kind of caiuplicuied machine 

is a toy. 

I doubt very much whether the 
treatises represent an intentional 
demonstration of such a viewpoint. 
Seyyed Nnsr himself, in Chapter 
10, discusses agriculture and Irriga- 
tion and tho machines used for 
raising water, machines that nr o by 
no moons uncomplicated. Wind- 
mills were common in anstoni 
Islam, watermills in the riverain 
regions, and war engines were used 
extensively by the Muslims. There 
is little evidence to suggest, there- 
fore, that the Muslims deliberately 
denied themselves the advantages 
of heavy mnchlne technology. 
Besides, It is Impossible to predict 
or control the destination of inven- 
tions: many of 'the techniques and 
components used -in the Islamic 
“toys” later -found their way into 
the general vocabulary of Euro- 
pean engineering, and it would be 
unjust to deny to the Muslim 
engineers the credit for this trans- 
mission. 

Once this has been said, . bow- 
over, it must be admitted without 
reservation that Seyyed. Nasr is. cor- < 
race when he says that the West- 
has much to learn from -Islam in 
the use of alternative sources of 
energy and in Its conservation. 
,Mw#..iinp 9 rtaaL stijl (and not un- 
'Connected, .with, the' energy ques- 
tlonT'ire the lesions to be learned 
from' the. Jslatqlc^.fritegrairibn of its 
urban - and, yllla'ge . communities 
wiin the natural. ‘privitfonment. 

Tlioso for wboqn Professor Nasr’s 
is their first introduction to Isla- 
mic science will be surprised by 
the depth and scqpe of the Muslim 
achievements in astronomy, . math- 
ematics, . physics, and .. other 


J Ijfofl jSd.J.tb ^show * tliaf the only 
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but that ?i ,d raan y opera. The names of 
descrlb- ‘P ese { nen will be found recurring 
throughout- the book, sines they 
n-j were many-sided geniuses whose 
ra, »S0 • embraced the study of .all 
natural ph enomeu a. Islamic Science- 
■ possible . - Is also ; a pro vocgtlve book : even 

iXSSSwP-'' ? ,ose i ofi d !!f^ent Veljgipus. vliws, 
» none,- will be Pofced by Seyyfid 
iS e li iOtit , - ^f. sr fii tosistance upon the essential. 

;^*osnws tb ro think 
‘deaB qbout man’s place iri 

tie ’ OnlV Inn lin hia-ca 


the. universe 
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BERNARD LEWIS (Editorl ; 

The World of Islam 

360pp and 490 illustrations- Thames 

and Hudson. £12.50. 


Like oil from the gushers nf 
Abqaiq or Mnsjid-i Suleyman, books 
on Islam and the Middle East have 
been pouring out of the presses, 
and their price roe has gone up 
sharpiy. But, also like oil, these 
books vary greatly ill quality. The 
World of Islam is n very high-grade 
product, free from sulphurous or 
other admixtures and giving a 
steady and brilliant light. Its 
beautiful illustrations — nearly 500, 
a third of thorn in colour— by them- 
selves would have made it vezy good 
value, hut the excellent text justi- 
fies, to continue the Middle Eastern 
imagery, tiie use of the word 
bargain. 

Bernard Lewis, one of the fore- 
most Islam Ids is, tins put together 
a first-class team gathered from 
four continents, who between them 
cover Islamic history and culture in 
a comprehensive and authoritative 
way. All bur the most advanced 
experts in any given field can Jearn 
much from it. Yet this is a book 
not for specialists but for the 
general reader, who is usually 
abysmally ignorant of Islam and 
who will Find here much informa- 
tion, lucidly and interestingly pre- 
sented, and many insights into one 
of the world’s major civilizations. 

For the book is essentially about 
Islam as a civilization, not a reli- 
gion, though here perhaps the two 
concepts are almost inseparable. 
This is made clear in the two first 
essays by Lewis, who gives a his- 
torical sketch followed by a more 
detailed analysis of religion and law. 
Since the sharia law covers practi- 
cally every aspect of Individual end 
social life, and since the distinction 
between church and state, spiritual 
and temporal, does not exist in 
Islam, a discussion of religion ends 
up by becoming a study of society; 
and Lewis has some acute observe- 
turns on such, subjects as religious 
and political dlssidence, the non- 
Muslim minorities, slavery, women, 
thd “ men of the pen ” who ran the 
religious and political establish- 
merits, -and the question of land 
ownership end * feudalism ”, ' 

There follow two chapters by 
Americas • leading, art-historians, 
Richard fitting hausen's “The man- 
made ; setting * gnd Oleg, Grabar’s 

Cities and citizens-?'. Etanghausen 
points out the universal aspects of 
Islamic art and lists the forces of 
unity : religion, a .common Medi- 
terranean heritage,, migrations of 
rulers and artists, extensive trade 
and pilgrimage.. ,He then discusses 
various specific features such as the 
decorative use of script and colour, 
the rejection of sculpture and the 
evolution of the mosque in the Arab 
lands, Iran and Turkey. 

Grabar’s chapter focuses on the 
bourgeoisie 'and -relates the physical 
and, social aspects of 1 Muslim dries 
to its activities : its houses And 
quarters, its local mosques, shrines 
and schools, its bazaars and ware- 
houses, end its system of authority 
buttressed by gangs of toughs. But, 
unlike Greek and European cities, 
the Muslim ones never achieved ' 
political autonomy; the state was 
too strong for that, and it too has; 


all-embracing faith 


By Charles Jssawi 


Left , a fourtuentU-ccmunj miniature of the archangel 
Gabriel from Egypt or i'yriu ; bcloti\ from a nineteenth- 
can i in y Turkish wall-hanging, a lion w nnie up cailigreiihic- 
ally from words meaning “ In the name of the lion of God, 
the face of. God , the victorious ‘AH”. These, and the six- 
teentk-centinij Ottoman scientists {below, right) with, their 
giant armillta n sphere , arc taken from The Wurkl of Islam, 
reviewed here. The contemporary alchemist at work [helnte, 
left l is from Islamic Science (reviewed opposite). 



left a deep mark in the form of 
dtadels, fortifications and central 
mosques. ‘ 

• Islam's other cultural contribu- 
tions arc then examined : mysticism, 
literature, music and science, Fritz 
Meier traces tlio development of 
Sufism from its spontaneous begin- 
nings to the formation of monas- 
teries, orders and brotherhoods and' 
the emergence of Mahdlsm, which 
was to give so much trouble to both 
Muslim rulers and European 
colonialists from the Caucasus and 
Afghanistan to tile Sudan and; North 
Africa. It Is a pity, though, that 
he does not give the reads!: a few 
quotations from the deeply moving, 
writings of some of the leading 
mystics. Charles PellHt does gUe 
a few well-chosen trhnslatibn* In his 
chapter on literature. He has, on: 
the Whole successfully, struggled 


with the impossible task of ■ com- 
pressing the history of Arabic and 
Persian poetry and prose, from, pro- 
Islamic times to the Dark Ages 
(which • - are contemporaneous 
with the beginnings of the Euro- 
pean Renaissance) and on to the 
nine teen til and . -twentieth-century 
revival. •• 

'A, Shiloali’s chapter on, music, 


which is amply! illustrated with- both 
notes and pictures of instruments, 
discusses, tue various genres and- 
regional schools, elaborates on the 
distinction between art-music and. 
folk-music and stresses the close 
connection between music and. 
Arabic ..literature. ,A. I. .Sabra 
concentrates on mathematics, 
Mechanics, 'astronohlV , Arid optics, 
with side glances at philosophy, in 
all of which Islamic civil ization not 
oqly preserved many of the: dis- 
coveries of its predecessors but 
made original does of its own : 

For the- firet time in hdWOry, 

8 deuce became international oil a 
freaUjr wide scale ; and one lan- 
guage, Arabic, became its vehicle. 
A large number of .scholars be-, 
longing to different nations and 
professing different beliefs col- 
laborated in the process of mould- 
ing Into this one language 
materials which had previously 
existed in Greek, Syriac, Persian 
or Sanskrit. . 

But Islam, which already in the 
eighth century was simultaneously 
Sighting phe armies : of China, Xn^ia 
arid the Franks, and which .again 1 
In the .sixteenth century 1 threatened L 
the heart of 'Swope, . ytm a v . 


. maker as well as a culture-maker, ponied by a greater exploitation trf 
"The Arab armies constituted tha tile people, fmprd&fd by,. Europe, 
;ma*t powerful military machine the educated Muslims, ■ pub Th el r.= faith 


;mo$t powerful military machine die 
■ world had ever seen ”, but thoir 
. dominance was short-lived and for 
nearly a thousand years it wqs the 
various Tiu-kisl* peoples who car- 
ried the main burden of warfare. 
Edpiund Bosworth has many inter- 
esting observations on weapons — iu- 
eluding firearms — (fortifications, tac- 
tics and navel warfare. 

There Follow four reglona-1 studies 
by Emilio Garcia GAmez on Moorish 


Dy jsmuio uorcia uomez on naoonsn 
Spain, Roger Savory on Iran from 
the' Safaris to the present, Norman 
Itzkowltzs on the Ottoman Empfro 


to the end of the eighteenth ecu- 
tury and S. A. Rlzvi on Muslim 
India from the coming of Islam 


p allied by a greater exploitation of 
tiie people. Imprdtsfd by. Kurope, 
ed ucated Musllmsi « put Their* folfh 
first hi constitutionalism and thqu. 
increasingly. . -In • n-atiooajKsjm ' and 
socialism. Kedourie ends (us chap- 
ter with this statement : j 

Disappointment with politics ;/*' 
sura to. come. Will the failure of 
such inordinate hopes set up in- 
tolerable pressures and threaten 
frightful explosions? It is with 
such a question that an observer 
mpst end his survey of a Muslim 
world which has lost Us classical 
poise . and Is now highly strupg 
and deeply disturbed. t 


and S. A, Rlzvi on Muslim Butin his epUoguo Lewis remind* 


to Independence- All four aro in- 
formative. Interesting and well writ- 
ten, 

The concluding chapter, by Elie 
Kedourie, discusses the impact - of 
the' Wear and Its" confie'qu Sides; 
Muslims, for centuries accustomed 
to dominate, now found ■ themselves 
under, or threatened wi-tit, Euro- 
pean rule. In ' response, various 
attempts at modernization were 
, made, the most conapJoqous .reside, 
behktf .'d n . /hereof b ■ jfi we powbr.-bf 
:thq-; "'q^Dtroil .';'g[ove?h merit,'..- accoip- 


the reader of a new and important 
fact— oil, and the wealth and power 
it brings. "For the first timo 
centuries the Muslims have, in some 


that they ha vie made and are cob- 
ilnuing to roatai tyfti effect the 
course of ■ histriry. : for chemselv** 
•and for many o 
rimo to come." .This , is. a-fk.ti.__ 
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Professor L, F. Rushbrook Williams, CBE {editor): 

Sufi Studies: East and West 

A symposium in honour of Idries Shah's 
services to Sufi Studies by 24 contributors 
marking the 700th Anniversary of thfe Death of 
Jalaluddin Rumi 

A wide variety of authorities . . . interesting and 
impressive . . . 'Speak to each according to his 
understanding 1 is the special strength of IdrieB Shah 
and Sufism. This book opens a door to the 
opportunity of listening to a practical sophisticated 
and liberating voice. . 

Dr Arthur Deik man, 

JOURNAL OF TRANSPERSONAL PSYCHOLOG Y 
Every one of these contributors Is an outstanding ■ 
individual, versed in one or more areas of 
' scholarship, diplomacy, teaching, governmental-' 

■ service^ consultation, cultural relations, poetry, 

* literature or historical research . , . A pointer/ Intact, 

tn mlislVt AT «rA<lH#tUr -It nr'ii - 


By V. G. Kicrnan 


ABDl'L HAMM .SIIAHAR : 

Lucknow: The Lust Phase of ml 
Oriental Ciillui'c 

Translated and edited by E. S. Har- 
court and Fakliir Hussain 
295pp with 35 illustration*. Elek. 
£12.50. 


In Lucknow in its prime there 
were men ot means who ruined 
themselves by tltuir devotion to the 
lofty sport of kite-Elyiug, but could 
feel content because they had won 
fame and been " honoured uud 
revered In kite-flying, circles". It 
Gulliver had visited this city he 
would have met with absurdities as 
exquisite ns un> where in his tra- 
vl-N. lint it was no mere freak, mid 
repays seriuus -irmly because it dis- 
plays in tltclr final splendid deca- 
dence most of the leading features 
of the Musllm-Indian civilization as 
a whole. It was the capital of a 
pseudo-state, the province of Oudit 
which emerged from the wreckage 
of the Mughal empire, sank before 
long Into dependence on tho Bri- 
tish, and was annexed by them lu 
1856. A ruler In the late eighteenth 
century made Lucknow his head- 
quarters, and it immediately mush- 
roomed, as centres of government, 
destitute of any organic life or 
their own, always aid. Courtiers 
and craftsmen, divines and 
jugglers, flocked from far and wide 
to jostle for a share in the bounty 
of an opulent spendthrift. 

Lucknow ; The Last Phase of an 
Oriental Culture Is an English edi- 
tion of a set of magazine . articles 
written in Urdu half a century ago. 
Bom in I860, Abdul Halim was an 
important literary figure of a 
hybrid ago, his outlook a medley of 
archnic and modern: he made u 


• functional position as fountainhead hereby formally 

acknowledged and recorded. . • • •• . i 

■ Professor L, LewJn, : . **■:■■. 

INTERNATIONAL PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 

, shows in a vivid Way how SuflsmiS a basic link . : 

V:> between EhaV and Y» 6at, ( ' ■* " » - • 

■ } -. -Pa'pl E. A nd^fsori, LlfeR'&RY JOURNAL ' . ‘ 

‘ Sbahta works have bad an immense effect' on , • 

■ . *%odern phUpfippHlcal th ought: . ■ ••• -■ • ’ ■ 1 • 

. V- J^^TyssbiScixift-f 

.. V . Prpatdent ot theArab AaadAtby, Pamasaus ■■ T. *• - ' .’ 

: GiVien-lHe- typical Vf eptern -View 6f I slanoii arid the lack 
. •• , of interest in the Islamic experience} -work . hag ; r 

, -.1 ■ alerted many.to an exparlencethait; they 1 Kaye hot • 
..associated with Muslims. , - 

CHOlCEtfournalc/ the Assoc lalion.ol College, and . 

-• ) fles&arch Llbrdrted). 

'the fresh disooverieB in -Eastern thought attributable 

• (o Shah continue tp earn for him plaudits as a- : , < 

'J:: i catalysing factor and pioneer in presenting 

traditional thought and the products of Ifllainio 
; research from *q fresh angle: leading to a hew series 
; ■'.■ ; otapplicaUonS 6£ this thought Iry a wide spectrum of - 
; . j inhuman activities , , i in Islamic countries, scientists 

■ f And other mBn of learning have not been slow to- 
v;,, 1 -’ ^ aabord. Idries Shah almost unprecedented • 

■ 1 recognition.'. • • • ■ 

i A. AzJftioVJtch, In THE VOICE OF ISLAM, Karachi. 
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long stay in England, and looked 
back ou the goldon age of his> 
native town both nostalgically and 
critically. Ha was close enough to 
it to be able to dvnw on surviving 
traditions, and memories of pjd 
Vesidonts: thjs is ' oral history, not 
to bo relied on- In down, but In -its * 
brdad impreflslona yividly true, . .. . 

Everything is' caught in 'ihe net, 
from rollglon and marriage to slip- 
pery and spittoon? ; a lost world, 
an Atlantis, comes back tp life. 
Reproductions ‘of portraits and 
mlrftatures, -pictures of - old build- 
ings, help to co'iijiire up its anpo* 
Sphere. -TUiS edition, though sqme- 
jtiiapr--cl-lUcisms in:kht bo niado of 
it/ ,J is : lavishly --furnished ' with 
explanatory. 1 notes, making it A use: 
fill' work of reference for -mqny- 
purposes,- pi well as firsf-rato eqtor- 
t6, lament:; .gpc<i nvpre . vie,' have 4 
dhuke -jo'- be ' grateful "• For the: 
Unbsco-sixJris&rod programme ■ of 1 
translations , Iroip- -Eastern Ion-' 


irdctlng spirit, M. K. d'AshkcIon, 
name all over, the 
t littias, • 

When v Delhi was decaying, : a 
large • pare - .of . -thd aristocracy 
removed to Lucknowr bringing with 
It a Mjle o£ living refined by cen- 
turies. Of court Ufa. It kept to itself 


"WiiiT Iliiinthiv Arch it eel urc carted 
wiili some Mutable achievements, 
before curling Inn fanciful rocuco 
shapes. Tito ruling family was of 
Persian nrigin und Shlu faith, and 
ibis braiicb of Islam, like Catholi- 
cism in Europe, had uu uffinity 
with the aesthetic not shared by 
the orthodox Sunni creed, [c in- 
spired a great deal of music ; hIso, 
for abstruse theological reasons, a 
five-cornered lint in place of a four- 
cornered one. 

In such a fjn-desidclc setting, 
art and the arts of living have 
no clear tlivjding-linc. Several 
chapters are devored to the cuisine, 
the more thnn Parisian ingenuity 
and extravagance that niado Luck- 
now's chefs the pride of rheir pro- 
fession throughout India. Several 
others are devoted to Ihe animal 
flgltls of which also Lucknow was 
the grutiii patron ; gory combats 
of tiger rhinoceros, elephant, 
etc. Cock-fighting and quail-fighting 
were pursued with os much skill 
and ardour as in the West was 
being bestowed on the development 
of machinery. Abdul Halim was 
acute enough to soe that all this 
was a, substitute for war in a once 
military community grown unwar- 
liko. It was an expression besides 
of the violence ana cruelty lurking 
under tha fine surface of a lux- 
urious ease maintained by extor- 
tion. One jealous potentate remem- 
bered in Abdul Hall in’s day was in 
the habit of ordering palace women 
to be welled up on the slightest 
suspicion. 

The first ruler look great pains 
to build up an army, the last 
amused himself by drilling a regi- 

Just visiting 

By M. V. McDonald 


mem of girls. Effemiimcy went so 
fur that men dressed and parted 
their hnir und puimod (heir lips 
like women. There was nn danger 
for the elite of any revolt uf the 
urban poor. Lucknow's populace 
lived, at second or third hand, on 
the same royul largesse. (They still 
tell a joke there ubnm one ruler 
so bountiful that in winter he had 
woollen coats made fur the 
jackals.) In the streets the classes 
und the musses rubbed elbows, and 
upper-class tastes mid liubits 
descended to the commonalty. 
Lucknow was fntuuus far its ple- 
beian wit, and the relish of all its 
citizens for elegant turns of speech. 
“ Illiterate vegetable-vendors were 
poets." Some of Abdul Hulim’s 
anecdotes are reminiscent of Cock- 
ney wit, or of the high-flown lan- 
guage of the footmen hi The 
Rivals. 

After Wajid Ali’s dethronement 
he resided with his entourage 
near Calcutta, on a lavish pension, 
and made a new palace uud court 
life, a reincarnation as It were of 
the lost capital, with all the old 
ways preserved. Vast • numbers of 


animals were kupt,tm the estate, as 
if to make up for the subjects he 
no longer reigned over ; they . iu- 


AZIZ AHMAD: 

A History of Islamic Sicily 
• 147pp. Edinburgh University. Prose. 


kept to itself 


In a Faubourg Sgint-Germain of its 
own, to .which 'not 'even the cream- 
of - the . other inhabitants wdro 
adoUtted. s Iw pi np tiers and: culture 
were formed pn the Persian model, 
always reckoned' in. Mughal India 
"tho aCirte of - perfection ", os 
French ■ standards wero In- eight-' 
eentfr century Germany.. Social life 
owed much to a class of fashion- 
able' courtesans, whose houses 


It is probably true to say that 
whilo we acknowledge the achieve- 
ments of Islamic culturo in Spain < 
and tho considerable debt of West- 
ern Europe to that culture, few -of 
vs are pware of the fact that Sicily 
was a province of • tho Islamic 
v/o rid fat two CentuVles -ov so, and 
oven ’less -that Isldntic Sicily-; g&vo 
bk'-th'. tp' a vigorous native Islamic 
dultiirq' which continued to flourish - 
even after the ending "of 1 - Islirtlic 
pbiitiejil control. ' t ' ^ . . .' *• 

1 Several reasons may be sug- 
tod for our rolativo ignorance of 
Iclllan . Islamic culture . compared 


A*ta . Ahmad . point? out -it. had a 
groat deal ih common, espoclaUy' in 
tha field of popular, poetry. Above 
ail, tha Arnos were. .in Spain lor 
nearly 800* years, as agalust some 
2po lu Sicily. Islamic Spain was a- 
much larger teuitory, and was 
more isolated from the .Islamic 
heartlands by distance and- political 
differences. All of tbese factors, 
enabled.. Islamic culture to take 
roof and -flourish jn al-Andalus to a 
far groater degree than in Sicily. 

-As far as. Europe is. concerned, if 
may also be that the relatively, 
early .termination of - Arab rule in 
Sicily, whose reconquest was com* 


eluded swarms of snakes In a man- 
made pool, and 24,000 pigeons 
caned for by hundreds of keepers. 
Once more it was .shown how a 
society of this ultra-art] flcinl sort 
could be conjured up out of 
nothing, like a garden in a desert, 
by the fertilizing flow of money. In 
1887 the ex-king died, und his 
earthly paradise vanished like a 
dream. 


and as a result the transcription of 
Greek names is highly inconsistent. 
The use of Italian sources means 
that names sometimes appear in a 
form unfamiliar to the- English- 
speaking reader (particularly con- 
fusing is the usorof tlle torm "Nor- 
mans” to cover both Norsemen 
qnd Normans proper). With Arabic 
names, diacritic .marks are Some^ 

1 tini€^ misirin*. ’'HCfVi’^vm^-tiieSe f '«e- . 
very minor criticisms. 

My major reservation concents 
» Lhe proportion of space, a good 
half of tho book, devoted to the 

S erlod after the reconquest of -the* 
fla'nd, abovo all rim riolgns of 
Roger II and Frederick II. To what: 
ojetent does the commonly held 


assumption, that the Islamic 'cul- 
tural life fosterod at the cohrts of 
tJiejiO . fascinating and cxtmordluury 
monarch? represents a continuation 
of the culture of • Islamic 'Sicily, 
really . stand . up to examination ? * 
That the recent Islamic pdst of the' 
island, and its geopolitical situation 
at the time, .predisposed- them to an 
interest -in things Islamic rteed not 
be denied. However; wheh We- con- 
sider the reign of Roger II, we 
discover , that virtually all the schol- 
ars and literary men mentioned by 
Professor Ahmad were in foot com- 
pelled to flee Sicily as a result of 
the Norman invasion and com- 
pleted their works in exile, while 
•the -principal luminSry of Roger’s, 
court .al-ldrlsl, was In fact a 
Spaniard. Less than a page is 
devoted to .writers who actually 
stayed on in Sicily. The chapter on 



V tKouclM, IMamio tradiilou andSufiamr' r 1 ; : ‘ ' i : ..' .i. 1 

.. j. - National Library-, ta ISLAMIC THOUG^T,Tehrfin, . ■ ’. ! ; - 

'The exlent.o 1 1 itami ar e epoat (ortKe CKtIbUaH faitV**;- '* 
as shown by the hiany examples glyenlbyiBHah^ia 1 --. 

■ siartlihg to the Weateifher. But it seems oleortHat it . - . 

• . 1 stems from the attitude of The Prophet' himself . 1 • • 
The tolerance and reaped shown by ^Mohammed . ; . 

has, it seems, been oafried. in the 
subconscious ever since/ ‘ ? 

: EVENING NEWS (The Litata^ Edtloi-)! Umdonj : , 

, reviewing Idries Shah'a Geneva Untvei'sily iQotorea, . . 

SUFI STUDIES: EAST AND WEiST - ! ’ ■ . 

' Published In Britain by Octagon in AssoqtatlenWfth .. 
Jonathan Cape Ltd;, (softback £2) and tn jhe UnJtad > 
States by E. P. Duttoii & Co. Inc. (hardback, £6 = ?XOJ. 
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worldly care? gnq ■ anxieties V- 
the same ddycciir ■' dsi'vlvrb that 
Talleytand . looked *' b&ick an in 
t)te' France of before 1789. He 
was. a oruo. . member of, his class 
In .being. < quite oblivious of the 
.wretched countryside .out of which 
the tqxbfl : requited to. keop it in 
pampered- comfort.- wero - squeezed 
.by armed force. A society go sus- 
tained) could only be superficial in 
Its. ideas, declining ns timo went on 
Into ah. , elaborate trifling away of 
tithe 7ana wealth seldom ' equalled 
anywhere els 0, ■■■'.■ 

r Poet* ^ too • flocked to ■ Lucknow, 
and made it; the chief home of the 
.Urdu . literature now blossoming. 
They even .made a beginning In 
drams, that un-Islamlc art : with' the 
last "and most ; dilettante of -the 
monnfeha,' Wajid AU, In the role of 
the Hlnaa god Indra surrounded 
by a bevy of female adorers, ft was 
a brief hot-jiovsfr jfqqwtjti - drama 


may also be that the relatively- 
early <term!hation of - Arab rule in 
Sicily; whose reconquest was com* * 
pitted in 1091, came too sooh for . 
the awakoning intellectual curiosity 
of the West to bonefit from tho 
Contact.- Certainly, Islamic SkilyA 

Cine, yla the medical achool, at ■' 
Salerno,' bu$ in; general ft' Is 'notable • 
that ‘even -Italian Arfibists,. for 
example Gorerd of Cremona, wont 
to Spain to study. . s ' 

However, for the English-speak- 
ing reader at any rate, one funda- 
mental. reason . for our' lack of 
knowledge otflie subject has been 
tue absence. qf an adequate work in 
' English, .and for .this reason our 
gratitude is due : to PibWssor 
Ahmad for 'the; appearance* of the 
present book. ' 

Professor Ahmad's indebteduess 
to Italian scholars Is clear and 
acknowledged however his History 
ef Islamic Skip Is an. admirable, -ff • 
brletsurvoy qf This neglected topic. 
The excellent bibliography deserves * 


stayed, on in Sicily. The chapter on : 
the reign of Frederick ll only. In- 
creases one's unease - 5n ■ this, 
respect. True, .the Sicilian philoso- - 
pher Ibn al-Jawgl is mentioned, but 
what connection with Islamic Sicily, 
have Michael Scot or Theodore of 
Antioch ? ’ The remaining Arablsls 
rat Frederick's court kbem mainly to 
he/ve beep Jei $s, either Spanish or 
Spaqiah-influenced^ . - *.. , • . - 

* Indeed, the claim, that the Arabs 
left any lasting influence in Sicily 
at all seems rather hard to support. 
Of a list of Arabic words said to 
have passed via Sicily into Euro* 

S ean Jenguages several . - seem 

ubious, while the introduction of 
the history of the word * coffee ” Is 
a downright anachronism. Finally a 
.three-page . discussion of Dante's 


Divine Comedy seems totally irrel- 
evant to Islamic Sicily.. 

It is a pity that we. do not know 


more of the history of Sicily while 
was aotually under Arab rule. 
:Arab historians of the period offer 
imtle more than aft. arid ^catalogue of 


special cotumendatioh; One prob-i 
Jfm ia the stud? of this subject is 
the 'diversity of the sources. The 
author- has clonrly .Uet been ‘dble. m 

■ '-y£i:A r S i «..* « - • - ■ 


.iliftio more than arid .catalogue of 
battles, revolts, etc, ana. piOYtae uo 
answer -to the qdestidne#6 should 
' really like to:: ask; Hpwcver, given 
■ the limitations ' of vhls sources Pro-' 
- lessor Ahmitd has- -presented . us . 

with ;• an excellent • liuroduction *i?»' 
-!* - 'i* * r»?-iprai re- • - 
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The lessons of martyrdom 


By W. Montgomery Watt 


LOUIS MA8SIGNON : 

La Passion dc Hailftj 

Volume 1 : 708pp 

Volume 2 : 519 pp 

Volume 3 : 385 pp 

Volume 4 : 331 pp 

Paris : Galllmard. 550 fr the set. 


This new edition oE Massignon's 
Passion, as it has come to be 
called, appears at an appropriate 
moment. Over the past few decades 
there has been a movement towards 
closer and friendlier relations be- 
tween Muslims and Christians, and 
to this movement in Its earliest 
beginnings Masslgnon made a great 
contribution by his writings and 
perhaps even more by his personal 
friendships. This movement is now 
gaining momentum. In the past two 
or three yoars tliero have been 
joint meetings of Christians and 
Muslims In placos as far apart os 
Ghana, Cdrdoba and Hongkong. 
Those moetings, which in same 
cases have been formally dcscrlbod 
as “ IsUma-CUrlstian dialogue ", 
have been characterized by mutual 
friendliness and eirenic attitudes. 
Muslims and Christians have 
entered into them on a basis of 
equality, and sometimes the Initia- 
tive seems to have come mainly 
from the Muslims. 

Thoughtful Muslims have long 
been troubled by the effects on 
their traditional culture of "the 
impact of the *West" and of moder- 
nity, and in various ways they have 
been concerned to respond to this 
challenge. 

In the nineteenth century Chris- 
tianity was closely identified with 
the Western Impact on the rest of 
the world, .and Muslims found it 
difficult to distinguish what was 
Christian from what was Western, 
but many now . realize that Chris- 
tianity is not merely distinct from 
the more objectionable aspects of 
modernity, but stands In opposition 


to them. Thus one of the deeper 
reasons why Muslims are now 
seeking "dialogue” with Christians 
lies in their twofold awareness, 
first of the threat to civilization 
from contemporary materialism 
and the denial of the dimension of 
transcendence, and second of the 
fact that Christians have been try- 
ing to deal with the same threat 
lor even longer and may have 
some useful insights to share. 

A mark of the new openness 
among liberal-minded Muslims was 
the invitation to several Christians 
to be present and to read papers at 
the recent international congress 
on "Seerat” 1« Pakistan. “Seerat" 
is In effect the life of the Prophet 
regarded as a model for human 
conduct, and the congress was a 
high-level one, attended not merely 
by distinguished Muslim politicians 


but also by two of tlte chief reli- 
gious leaders, the Imam of the 
Ka'ba in Mecca and the Shaykh or 
head of the ancient Islamic univer- 
sity of ol-Azhar in Cairo. 

Christians in general are not so 
aware of tho possibility of being 
helped by the Insights of Muslims, 
or of the need to find, even for 
their own peaco of mind, answers 
to the questions raised by Islam. It 
is hardly too much to say that tha 
intellectual challenge to Chris- 
tianity from Islam at the present 
time is greater then any challenge 
Christians have had to meet for 
fifteen centuries, not excluding that 
from natural science. To meet this 
challenge Christians will have to 
rethink some of their central 
dogmas, not In order to change 
them fundamentally, but in order 


to express them clearly in the cate- 
gories of thought employed by the 
educated man of today. How is the 


Its historical context, and Mossignon 
may well have felt that there 
was now so much material about 
the development of Islamic reli- 


deeper understanding of much in 
their own religion. 

Louis Massignon (1883-1962) 
exemplifies in an outstanding way 
the good influence an alien reli- 
gion may have. He had a Christian 
upbringing in France, but in the 
crisis of adolescence he lost his 
faith and became an atheist. 

In his early twenties he spent 
long periods In Egypt and Iraq 
engaged in archaeological work, 
and there he formed close friend- 
ships with one or two Muslims and 
at the same time was powerfully 
attracted by the personality of al- 
Hallaj, a Muslim Sufi or mystic 
executed In 922 for holding dan- 
gerous religious views. Through the 
religious influence of these friends 
and through his study of al-HaUaj 
ho somehow was brought back to 
his Christian faith. A mysticism 
modelled on that of al-Haliaj and 
yet -also deeply Christian came to 
occupy Hie centre of his Ufa, and 
as s married man lie was ordained 
priest of Hie Greek Catholic tito. 

It Is clear that certain curious 
parallelisms between al-Hollaj and 
Jesus were important for Louis 
Massignon. and that tills was part 


of the new edition, which are SL° n V‘. 

greatly expanded from the first, 

leave ono full of amazement at the ™ 5 ’ 

vast amount of Information still P®5 ' * ^ 

extant about a man who died moro .SKjTltf 

than a thousand years ago. Yet all scholars, and . these will fas invalu- 

this store of erudition was far from oble 10 0,1 ser,ous users o£ th ? Work - 


being dry-as-dust armchair schol- 
arship. As a mystic himself Mnsslg- 


La Passion de Haifa! j Is thus a 
strange coriibinarion of the sub- 


non entered deeply into the mystical jective and the objective. Louis 
of hi 


experience' 


b subject and Massignpn was a man with 


through it found, as he believed, qualities of sainthood who fol- 
divine grace. A Sudanese Muslim lowed a strange and unusual 
scholar who knew him personally vocation, and nis great work, 
once told me that ho was really for all the objectivity of its erudi- 
both a Christian and a Muslim, tlon. Is in a sense an account of 

The present edition is essentially T 1 

the work of Masslgnon himself, in- 

cnrporatlng the fruits of Ms con- S° rC u?’ Ma ^ i8 ‘ 

tinulng study and reflection, but “% * fo / , h . ls object 

the final preparation for publi- , °f ^' a readers 

cation was carried out by a team o! 1 o£ lh ® 

scholars directed by Henri Laoust jP in a .JJ lcir 9 

and Louis Gardet, For tho devoted of HMfltual 


Massignon, and that tills was part 
of tho basis of the attraction of 
ol-Halloj for him. Al-Hallaj was 
executed by a process described as 
crucifixion, and before that undor- 


ordinary British Christian to -jus- 
tify to his Pakistani workmates his 
claim to believe in one God, when 
he seems to speak about three 7 
How is be to explain what be 
means by "son of God" when the 
Pakistani soys thqt God cannot be 
a father In the physical sense ? Such 
problems arise out of certain pos- 
itive insights of Islam, and Chris- 
dans in wrestling with them will 
find that they themselves gain a 


went tortures which were a kind of 
passion. The title given to the book 
shows the direction of the author’s 
interest. The book la by no means 
confined to the “ passion ”, but 
deals with the whole life and 
teaching of el-Hallaj, as well as 
with lus place in the intellectual 
and spiritual history of Islam. 

If these parallelisms made Mas- 
slgnon a atudont of al-Hallaj, their 
importance must not be exag- 
gerated. He ■ became- interested fo 
every aspect of the man; and read 
through hundreds of books, mostly 
then only in manuscript, in order 
to discover every recorded fact. 
Tho material was so plentiful that 
the style is often compressed to 
the point of overloading. Masslg- 
non went - on discovering fresh' 
material during the remainder of 
Ms life, and the fhrst two volumes 


nun i-rfjuis uuiuul, i-ur mu uuvmuu — : 

labours... t>f. those disciples and ‘ 

friends , on- behpJf of the master all 1 ? an fl >o»o in dr- 

readers will be indeed grateful. °/ “l* 11 ■I'HaN 

Voluma 1. - La vie. do HoUnJ”. .^ ouc ^a dJitb' S ^h'Vells^’ 
corresponds to the first seven th ose dopths from which now 
chaptons of oriaituil, but Is regenerative powers may emerge to 
doubled In extent; Not moraly Is on able it to respond to the chsl- 
thero an account of the ovonts in the -icngos of tlia modem world. * 
life of tho mystic, but there is an A “ .. . . , . ' 

evocative description of tile whole English translation of tho 

social and intellectual milieu, first I 108 J*® n Propped, by tho 

of Basra and then of Baghdad, in *nd Islamist, Her- 

which he spent many yoars of -his M^.Wwpa,..ivJ i o was a personal 
life. Volume 1 is entitled * La sur- *riend of Mesrignon'a. and this is 
vie do Hallaj M and is a complete ® pp 5 ar . * n tho well-known Boll- 
recasting of Chapters 8 to 10. Sorias of Princeton Univctr* 

Countless lator mystics were ins- 81 ^ ^ress. 

plred by the martyrdom of al-Hnl- - - ■ .. 

Iaj, and his influence can bo traced 

E3E as is $ 

India “ d ^va^Somi S«Mro«.J, ffln.trir.j 

Ss srssssfkf ifcate 

thought has. even made him the ESS 1 * 1 ■ 1 “SSfe 


“““ “ tlon, in terras of both provenance 

most original. . and themes, Is Iranian— indeed it 

Volume 3, on the other hand* includes one striking expression of 
"La doctrine de HaUaJ", has some Zo'roastrian res torationism- Ottoman 
minor insertions and fresh ' art also figures ptOmiueritly, and 
references nof in the first edition, the early. 1 Egyptian paintings with 
but is otherwise unchanged. It which the catalogue opensuare re- 
places the thought of al-Hallaj ip * freBhingiy unusual. . . 


. . . • "■ • ‘ >--i Mi l r 

. T i n 


LONGMAN ARE PROUD TO PUBLISH TOR THE 


, *'•. ‘ Also of particular Interest to vfsltorsto tho Festival: •» r, : ! - 

ISLAM AND THE PLIGHT OF MODERN MAN ' THE MUSLIM MIlMD 

, Sbyysi'HowsIn Nsir • '*.,-'. ‘.CharlsWaddy J • ’ 

• ■ Dr Nair holds that Western tolence, $nd culture, by concantretlng on an examination of . Written by* Christian' who hat lived and-treVfellfld-Inthe'MuslInl World* thills art' ' , ”L ; 
"*' .tha Sypbrffc[aJ, Hsyb, lojt'tauch with the truths and the traditions which Inspired the • « - explanation of lilanx containing much -material from persona I IrrfeHriews arid ' 

..'great ^iMPverlss made Ip the Islamic' world during the centuries of Its supremacy. He corrpspohdaftce with ordinary Muslims as wall as wfth MuslInl’scholaYs, The thernaf of * 

•L..i» u^in ikn’.i.u.t. i-i.li -k... ~-L u.. . ;u. k.... hi. -- j .k«„ 


nr\ /a t in-7/r i-ir-.t. 


great c(iMpverlas made Ip tha Iilamlo'world during the centuries of its supremacy. He Mrrcspohdaftce with ordinary Muslims vi well af wfth MuslInTscholsYs, 'the thefnaf of 
» shows how thft whole movement of modeM Western philosophy oan fee reversed by a , the book have relevance to modern life, and show how the West’mdy have rftuch.tq learh’ 
i. return tothe Divine Truth embodied In the QUran. * from Muslim teach hig, •/•'*• • 

*; 0682 7805^9’ . • Just published £7.7B 0 582 78061 _8 ; • June 1978' hbout £6.75 

r-!. -i. ‘ • !. •. ' • OtherL ONQMAN books of interest: ’ ’ V'.’-b V . ,' • 

i The Arabs end Mediaeval Europe - !. . . The Sultanate of ^ Oman, A Heritage ■>.: ; « i - *■ •" '• , 

Notmin Dah/of ■' 1 ' ’V • . *: •■•.*. ■ Ann end Darvl Hitt ■ . . . ;- ,r '*■ “*’ > • • ■' 


OtherL ONQMANtiooka of interest: 


!-. The Arabi end Mediaeval Europe 

Notmin Daniel ! f ; . 1 ’V 


■ Ann end Daryl HI U 


' A scholarly survey.of'tKe attitudes of Arabs and EuVopeanH In the. Middle Ages* . Aunlqu^ photographic and .textual study of thefradltlorfaVriiaod of the landindj. V? 

- 0582 780454 - 1 ^ 1 '• '£ 8.25 Jjqopleof Omarj.whjch Is thu‘s;a [picture of hvwry'qf lire fast : receding b’efdrathV j' / 

"aSSSoSS^': v: •”’*./■;• •, V... . 

AbeatitifuIlylllOstffitad study of the Dome of Rock ih Jerusalem. • v The Arabs and the English ■' i ' -l- : h '*«•*/. 

,"0 6a2'78Q28?., , ,' r-!.;. * «;•> £2.B0 [ :-r v ;V..- •' • - / ’ 

The Noble Haritage , - t V. t '-V' -I;... Avaltfablaapd probably unfdMe^tocly of the origin*, from approxlrtiately the thirteenth 




' Alistair' Duncan 


- i; »v - i « AvriUe b lea pd- probably unlqqs atotjy of the origins, from approxIniatalV the thirteenth' 
, ■ , i . •. century, of British perceptions of the Arabs, and of; the. development of these. •- 


^M2^039^ rat8< ^ ,8t ^^^ f t ^ 9Ch ^^ Of -^ 0 J * W * al *^ *;;■ :prtob' 0 r.1B7BaWt£7 t i)O/ 

r.. A u„ MKoht a •- UnlvarsIty of Es^kl’Qarreras Arab Lectures ' "* ^ ’ .* , *' ' ; i 11 ' 1 

*' * ' • ' 'Y'A $han/n'6i The Arab Contribution^ MedlotniV. -V \ . 'V * • ' ■ ' '\‘ * 


John Daniels. * ' , ; Y 'A Shahlriei The Arab Contribution^ Medlclnt' * . 

Ah ilWitratedsaownt^ ^of. thi'hlitorlnl devtlopment and mntehipoi-arV toeni Ip Abu •; . Wwiji.iV ‘ 

Dh.hl,'pn?bf:th»ynlt«dArat)Em!r«tai. :■■-.■■■ r of 

!’ t. -/v- • Unlvewlty«M:^xs;;Carwras Alc^b; .’■■•..■'"’i '.-l (’a 

An economic end socIaUu rvey of the' seven fohnertwalalStatas which came together AS. p^elopmentof HIghw Eduwflpn In the Arab World * 

In 1971 to create the: federation knovyn as"The United Arab Emirates", • * ' Delivered In 1972 , this Is the sixth such annual lecture. It reviews modern higher. ■ 

•70 682.78006 7 r . -j % *- Second edltloii July 1870 about £ 4.78 educational deVelopmentlntho Arab World; whhpartlcularrcferen , co : to Jordan. 1 



0582 78066 7 ^ V .4 .- . -j s '*- Second edltloii July 1870 about £ 4.70 educational development In tho Arab World; whh partlcule 

Cai^'pf ihe Arabs •if.' ^ ° TSD^ ff ;; * ■ ; bapefbsek . • =- 

! : Af- AbdeLKader Hatem-i.v^.;.: *i' ...k -i'v ...*. 

• r o?eer IwUy m, 4 rrigp^ f A 1 ^ 5 ^ tyWoH Aral? ootwtfVi. a nd . : ,•>*•.*• v s V y':. '.* -*: 'fc>*v;>*' ’ ’A S TiwP”' -jii 

. . explains hew developments and. experiment up .toil 975 * - "*/'.* 1 ■ ■ 'a •] 
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New Series 

ORab aathoRs (I) 

Editorial adviser Denys Johnson -Da vies : 

i the 1 ? u Hching of this new aeries at a 

:■■■ w ° fid ' «■ 

Fate of a Cockroach 

: and other ploys of freedom 

Tewflkal -Hakim . 

th® most famous playwright in the 

theromantio ' 

nnS h0re bf the OneThoiisand and One Nights 
entertainment to domestic comedy, from q melodrama 

£1™ t ° f ^ 0rWS ^ S ™® ,0t ^ Tr ^ , ™*°^ 9r ^™urd. 

Midaq Alley 

Naguib IVfahfour 

Naguib Mahfouzis the most popular Eawtian novelist. In 


The ones who know 


By Doris Lessing 


.AIIU al-MAJIB ul-SUIIRAWARDl : 

A Sufi Rule for Novices 
(Kiitth Adah iri-Murfdin) 

Translated and odiictl by Mcnalicni 
Milson 

B3j)p. llaiviird University Press. 
£-1.95 (paperback, £1.10). 


kt urns —die Sufi— 1 must accord ubk* to answer rliem f.„ni .h. 
with ilie undeisiaiiilmg or i lie materials provided without waiijn« 
lu-arer, Ins weaknesses mid per- for disputes and winners lX.*« 
mmicm hidden prejudices.” knowing what Ln think. lMifo,e 

Allciiiion to the writings nnd One wny of npproucliinu ih« 
torniulHiions nf isufis shows again questions iihnut wlitil Sufi* h».!« 
mid again a keen sense of the sub- been doing and why thev do ir !• 

I active nature of the beliefs and they do is precisely * th k • * ?? 
uases of their audiences. Sufi look into the classics and D ,h 
literature, us well as the practices writings mid m see wliaf n ,h? r 
J' S j d . by exponents, must be themselves have said. Sufis offlr^ 
in g nY f 6 ^ “ l0CaIly va, l d ex,ra P° ,a - Unit Sufi knowledge is based n » 
ti ^ s L _■ «ufre of experience experience. Anything short of th a " 


AlUim-d-DIN IBN’ARABI : 

The Wisdom of the Prophets 
(Fuses al-HIkani) 

Translated from the French version which u^erlieV the omwVrd ‘folm ET^So™ 'sSfl^wTStl?^ ° f S’ 5 
Burckhardt by Angela Fail to observe this, and the result s too d, t hough " t miv L -T 

Culm e-Seymour will be to make things accord with i sm “ trying to be Ss.lfi t ?* lV A 

133 PP- Aldswortli, Gloucs: Besh- one's own mental model of what Is the end?nroduct the « T ,« .? “ f j 
aia. Paperback, £2. Suf.sm should, or must, be, giving Individual » If it ’k rr,.« r ? ,, * ed 

rise to the miscellaneous and selec- Sufi obtains" a knowlariop 1 '^# t, f t a 
live literature which still plagues scendent truth whirl, F £ a t ra,l ‘ 
gen lilac Sufi .indies. Xd'l'ec^ve'tSli 1^ “TI1X 

JlV^ro recent years, the habit has to render this in terms useful 
with fi !i?- a or supposed analogies to an audience, then wo can sea 
u u ^ s “"I 1 , ways of wily Ibn al-Arabi holds that what 

Keif’ iJ* J fh. 1S t p m U H stron fii2 ai " ouuts the lower-level manlfesl 
j *P. ..the well-represented tations of truth must be apm-oxi- 
KE“ of old-fashioned writers, has mate, even defective, and will v£ 

which (SoiTt^dU^nr 0 !? appi '° ac . h ^ om ^ }° ^ and place to 
KSlatloM A ® archolc place - Bu * solution offered by' 
formulations which have some many students of those differing 


ora. Paperback, £2. 

TITUS BURCKHARDT : 

An Introduction to Sufi Doctrine 
1 26pp. Thors oils, Puperb.ick, £2. 25. 


WILLIAM STODDART : 
Sufism 

The Mysiicn! Doctrines 
Methods of fsiam 
91pp. Thorsons, £3,25. 


and 


ncu at Duauiuii r . 

100pp. AJdsworth, Gloucs : Bcshara. psychology and socio- and another under another ■ 


assar- J G - nctt - a£“s? r bjsj 

01,1- i , . tnemselves, and quite possibly to 

. by side with this new people es well. So the truth, 

fih P flnH’ rte 5* 10 f reak- when rendered in lower-ieve! 


IRA FRIEDLANDER : 

The Whirling Dervishes 
159pp. . Wildwood House, 
(paperback, £2.95). 


£5.95 



Mbdorti Arabic Shbift Stories 

; Je/scMoT nndTrai)sfatedby tfenys Johnson-Davies ' 1 

These storjeStddverly choaen and admirably trarisiatad ' 

rQnal6sanc6 of Arabic literature.' £1. SOnet ’ 


Season of Migration .to the North 

■ TsyebSelih; • ••' - j .i; i !j ■•i.jL 

, An Arabian Nights in reverse endo&ino a-pithv moral ■ l . 
about International misconceptions and delusions/* uu-'\ "i.v 
The Observer £1.30 net ' . ■*.: ■: ■ : 


HEINEIWAWN 


quuicb uuvornui "*v«m vt vriuui- -7- _ ■ *-i wuuuiiuc Lu orBHCJi ouilcu lu rna nunipnpp *i TO 

qia, now running for President, as tIia sort of "Sufism" 'which muhlty in which" U^given out C 

reading books by a contemporary accords with their own psycholoai- Not nil q n ' ■ 

SuPI. Adam Malfk; Foreign Minis- cal needs. They are becoming S- those who S a?« SSni 0 ® 6 ! 1 ^ b u f 
ter of Indonesia, is seen buying creasingly isolated as the subject is faced with tl!« nrn?,S d p ] n " 1,y be 

books on Sufism "hand over taken U P by more detached a wtS“a «.£ W ^i* , ^ 8v, ‘J nB 

on his_ world travels. Sufis are thinkers with different objectives! formulation fh !•!/,. a,,d a 
addressing university audiences not Tha Insights which have resulted duct their ’ f/krJnfil wb,ch CQ . ,, ‘ 
only in oriental studies but in psy- "*«st inevitably redirect attention experience whlelf ' fi«i« WBrd i1 j l he 
■ “ the Sutl »f the past, srsa- 1 *® 

45 tbe Sufi aphorism has 
i* _■ Tba Tl ^d i alone is that which 
knows the Trutlj.** The transitory 

formulation, of exorcises 

Mast autumn gave “as an interii* documents and baHefs.'“Tf“Tt is '££-«, 08 *•». advan- 
f sure of textbook ndopdons more established, for instance, fay a contoinfl ‘ l in 

than 1,000 courses. What htis made scholar, that a certain Sort master ^ 

Sufism the subiect of such intense a PP e ars to be one who has under. SIKH* 0 l’ l, eiinmcnul h tho 
and across- tli e-boord concentration go . n J a the experiences which are ii- ^ L ’“ 1 it is well- 

may be that it has an enormous 8aid “ 8 ive him more objective sum- ?5 d Praciice in nil 

literature which, when examined P® r ceptions than those of his unre- tormulnte approximate 

even curaoriW, contains materials sanerate congeners interpolations bnsis 0,1 whicfl “ 

aud individuals capnble of attract- con be detected, misinterpretations nn -, nt UC1 onos - 
ing almost anyone. • corrected in work or ideas aftrlb- .. Man ¥, of tho books written by 

Tlie systems and cuits with utod to hlm. the Sufi exponents of tho post lire 

which Sufism is most often com- SuEia arG noC os hostile to schoi- Co ntnmnnr. 1 8 U a ? le 111 n 1 , l,ature - 

pared (and In whoso terms it is os some out-of-context quo- S Je E touchers con- 

frequently "interpreted") are still SJ 0 ". Java boon thought to imply, materials alE^? ft* 

very dwch more culture-bound if" al ' Arab ^ saya * « a Knower oria wSuld “ 01 , her f elds ' 

! than Sufism. Hindu gurutsm wirii- S QUt what posses in his mind, JS£r3S2J d hJS£ . encyclopedia or 

n..r FTinriutsm. 7. 8 n wtthnnr fl Vnr ’,*• unrogeiierate consider him to not 0® something 

' 1 — -- ™ lcn which to condition onesolf 


choTogy, European studies, social to SuA writings or ute pasr, 
science, even ot an institute of aud the practitioners of the 
advanced international studies. A pre f® nt i to discover wheat and 
computer prlnt-out of dogree-earn- chaff, inner reality and external 
Ing studies using materials based formulation. Much of value, too. 
im 6r recommending Sufi literature S 0n : be do 0 ® in the . verificaiion of 
last autumn gave as an Interim documents, and beliefs. If It - is 
figure of textbook ndopdons more established. For instance, fay a 
tliHii 1,000 courses. What has made scholar, that a certain Sufi master 
■ * u “ - e appears to be one who has under- 



I ■ ■ tui a uu not — 

W « myseif/l am neither c Students, who are not themselves iSltgtoS^Zid^thdr- “Cfir. 0 *. « ®J r 
S 'V l ’ or Jew, nor Gabr,. nor os can be seen in' As work W found inthewLr^’ “ 

Moslem./! am. not of the East, nor of the specialists in tbe R«dlno «£L . . , 

of the West ...". in a British fkld, . tend to. judge Sufis and *t®0 din g l« e six books under 
scientific journal, we have an ard- Sufism in, accordance with precon- St ^ wldSI? 1 su PP° rti i 1 8 c ®«‘ 
de drawing attention to tho curl- "prions ifito; which the person or r d stady 2 ofl ® be 

osity that these “ Mohammedan d |® wrldags are expected to fh. ^ to h? fm f t,pp ? 8 f £1 ^ tilut .Sufism 
mystics", said to be dedicated to Tbl s method of approach share* S-SiJ** . 1 " d revival of 

the worship of Allah alonT. refe? with the scientific olie the ^ieval manusertots or ■ llnler-. 

m teaching books to the circulation ta P s of having a working hypoth. trimnomJnf «. ’K^ET' * 
of the blood, the identity of time es L s , within which to. approach a ° r , 1,1 ,' 0 P 

tb ? . P Q wer from a siiilt subject. It parts company with the 
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book that there were on record 
disciples of Rumi who were Chris- 
tians and followers of various other 
faiths j or that there were Jewish 
followers of Sufism (though a 
glance at that valuahle bibliogra- 
phy. Professor J. D. Peurson’s index 
isiewucus, could have told anyone 
that). There is no shortage ot in- 
stances of Sufi tnurshids, guides, 
doing such things as forbidding dis- 
ciples to make the pilgrimage to 
Mecca (one of the pillars or the 
faith for which technically no dis- 
pensation la possible) oil the 
grounds that the man was not 
spiritually aligned in’ a suitable 
fashion. This, surely, is nothing 
other than formulation of action in 
accordance with environment and 
local conditions. Menahem Milson’s 
translation is useful as a corrective 
to some m istakes and misunder- 
standings: but only in part. 

Titus Burckhardt's translation 
Into French of Ibn al-Arnbi’s Wis- 
dom of the Prophets has been 
available for some years. It Is now 
Englished by Angela Cuhne-Sey- 
mour. In reading it one should not 
only take into account Ibn al- 
*abi r 


Arabi’s own remarks about formu 
lotion, but also his Interpreter of 
Desires, which shows that the Sufi 
ideas can be projected in such 0 
form as to be regarded (as the 
Interpreter book was) os heretical 
or incomprehensible by formalistic 
thinkers. Burckhardt^ notes are 
not as helpful as they might be 
thought to people who do not feel 
the need for much gyrating around 
Christian and Hindu doctrine. 
Burckhardt is seen (dr read) in 
full cry in his not very happily 
named Introduction to Sufi Doc- 
.trine, now reprinted some fifteen 
years after- Its first publication. His 

f ireoccupations may make the book 
hterestihg to those who share 
them. It would not be welcomed by 
many Sufis if it formed the sole 
basis of information about Sufism 
for the neophyte. 

’ William Stoddart’s Sufism comes 
from a similar stable. Apart from 
the usual Hindu and Christian 
admixtures, there is very little ill 
this book that cannot be found in 
a general reading of the available 
materials on Sufism. There Is the 
strange statement (on page 28) 
that there Is such a thing as an 
" Aryan race". Even if there were, 
you would be hard put to find a 
Sufi who thought tins relevant to 


Sufism. Jf wo must have ^nother 
th) 

— , takert by , 

it would only make the reader who 


IIHTQ UUWkil 

rehash b£ tiito kind, wider reading 
fcs Jri' biisU- Would have triade^t., 
more useful. Again, taken by itoelf. 


Is unfamiliar with the subject 
imagine that Christians, because of 
their baptism, are regarded as 
being in receipt of baraka of . the 
kind which " Moslems who have 
received the rite of initiation ** are 
thought to be. 

Mr Stoddort is. also confusing 
about the need for a silslla chain 
of ' spiritual transmission, when 
some of the greatest masters had 
no such chain, and as an example. 
Uways al-qarnl, reckoned' bne or 
the great Sufis of the time of 
Muhammad, never met the Prophet, 
at all. As tor the assumption that a 
Sufi must be. a Muslim, further 
study would have shown that such 
bodies as the Bi-Shara (lacking the 
Law) practitioners were noted for ' 
not observing Islamic practices or 
rituals. Certain Sufis have been 
declared infidels because they have 
refused to perform ritual ablution's 
or because, like Hallaj. they have 
even asserted "I am the Truth ”, 
Yet'-Hallaj i&' Rot regarded by any 
Sufi as - a non-Sufi, very -much to 
the contrary f ’ he is . perhaps the 
; most striking and certainly one of 
the mbs* t revered, individuals In 
Sufi history- 

Intimations, a series of talks, or 
excerpts from talks, given ‘by tlie 


late John Uomicit, is fragmuniary 
?.H d do ®? “ot find him at his best. 
His Sufi interests and knowledge 
of the subject are better under- 
H®° d fro 'V “‘I ^say "Sufism in the 
Modern World (Systematic*, Vol 8. 
No 2, September 1970, pp 175-181). 
The weakness of this book mainly 
lies In the fact that the questions 
which seem to prompt or at times 
lead Ins intimations are made bv 
people who should have known the 
answers from a good grounding of 
Sufi basics; or, at least, could have 
had enough of a basis to be able to 
formulate the questions in a more 
Sufic manner. 

The Whirling Dervishes by Ira 
Fnedlandcr, with many photo 
graphs mostly from the Konia 
people who follow the cult, might 
almost have been prepared to 
emphasize the argument that 
people will take From- something, 
or make of something, what they 
want, and can almost completely 
neglect important points oE the 
original intention. Many people 
know that MevleyJ (Whirling) der- 
vishes have ritual turning end flute 
music, and perform a sort of 
dance. Because this is a charming 
cultural phenomenon os theatre, 
and provides personal sensations 
for tho participants. It is assumed 
by some of those who follow Rumi. 
the initiator, that this is -V a way to 
spiritual realization Rumi is on 
record, and has been since his 
death in 1273, as saying that his 
movements wore devised for exer- 
cising the sluggish residents of a 
part aF Asiatic Turkey. The Sufi 
information on this point is that 
here we have not only Rumi’s 
words that this is one of the local 
and transitory scriptings for speci- 
fic purposes, but a fairly good 
example of how the externals can 
be imagined to be the inner part, 
once the guiding hand is removed. 
The book, in Its subtitle, claims 
that the Sufi order known as the 
Mevlevis was founded by Rumi; 
but there is no record of any foun- 
dation of an order by the Meviaaa. 
His successors crystallized some of 
the practices (often recoi 
part of the totality of Sufi exer- 
cises) and the result is— this book. 

The beliefs that Sufism is anti- 
Islamic, is derivative from other 
religions, is derived from Islam or 
analogous to Hindu or Christian 

mysticism in any way useful to 
study of the subject, are represent- 
ative only of a certain number of 
people who concern . themselves 
witii such things. Sufis- themselves, 
at w6 con see In their work, claim 
that Sufism is not to be 

bed or analysed by such 

categories: and that the 


approached or analysed by such 
limited categories : and that the 
point at which "belief arid. unbelief 
are reconciled H is not on the 
didactic level. The people who 
cannot understand how this can be 
conceived have a right to say so. 
But nobody can deny the existence 
of people who hold that they can 
understand this seeming identity of 
opposites. 

The distinguished Iranian, A. M. 
A. Sbyshtery, nearly forty years 
ago wrote of the work already in 
train to relate Sufism in terms of 
modern knowledge. In both the 
East and West. '* This type of 


Suflsg}” he says (“Sufis sad 
Sufism ”, in Outline)* of Islamic 
Culture, 1 937), "based as it is on 
pure philosophical argument and 
moral purity, without attachment' 
to any creed or religion,, no 
become popular in the future." ft 
te,. happily, inevitable, that future 
books on Sufism . will, take into 
account the important work ' being 
done in interpretihg- Sufism by the 
light or modern’ ■ experience, -by 
such scholars as N. 'S. Fateml and 
Arasteh of Iran. Masud-ul- 
an and Aghai Afzar Iqbal of 
istan,. B. A- Zlkria of Afghani®- 
“d jnooy. othetf Ih the! Turkic, 
Arab and Western worlds. ' ' 


Arabian and Persian studies 


The • second volume of Arabian 
Studies (edited by R. B. Serjeant 
* and Ri ’L. BidWel], 214pp. Hurat. 
£11.25) 1 from the Middle > : East 
Centre at Cambridge offers --a wide 


range of contributors atad a variety 
of approaches. M. J. S. Allen, ahd 
G. R. Smith provide an absorbing 
and well-illustreted survey of hunt* 
ing techniques in the .Peninsula ; 
Peter Lienhardt gives an elegant . 


analysis of tiie : authority, of- rune* 
teen th-century Gulf shaikhs ; Colonel' 
Gerald de Gaury some "Memories 
of the Arabia of Ibn .Sail'd ", The : 


volume' also contains extracts, from 
uie 1 diary- of a ; young Englishman 1 syllogistic. 
*during> the ' British occupation of ! : displays! e 
■ Aden lit 183$ ; and ‘ an acddiiht by: -. occupation 
the, ■ Yemeni V intellectual ; Say^ed 
Ahmad . al-Shami of prison literature 
■ under -the- -Hamid-al-Dlrt.. 

’■ Essays pn Islamic Philosophy «t4 
■ ■■' Science- (edited , by . George ' F. 


Houfaul. 261pp. Albany, NY; State 
University of New York- Press, $20) 
is the product of two syinposja held 
ln 1870 and 1971, It consists mainly 
of close analyses df-. various Arable 
texts including Avicennas Shift!, 
gild AverroBs’s commentaries. More 
general papers consider the .Persiaq 
Contribution to Islatnlc jphiloaphy 
(Seyyed Hossein Nasri and the rela- 
tions between philosophy and 
science ■ (Gustave . von Grunebauih)! 
■'Jflie.! editor contributes a study of 
ethics in medieval Islanl and there 
is a highly< technical paper on the 
Arabic theory of temporal modal 
.- The volume as a whole 


, r plays: a 1 slightly < daunting pr$ 
pccupatibn with typology and hiblio* 

f rappy. hs well .as ah acknowledged 
[as towards Persian welt'e^ but itij 
twenty-odd papers: contain' a great 
deal ; oE. iu tores t for the .scholar 1 in 
this field. 



THE GENIUS OF ARAB 
CIVILIZATION 

Source of Renaissance 

Edited by JOHN R. HAYES 

“ Reflects the scholarship of some of die foremost 
contemuonny Arabists. Tlie 
from literature, 


topics covered ran go 

-v-vr «r alKl mysdclsm to 

bode Sunday Times. Bo&vtiluUy diustretod ** 

U3 95 rJ an ' 12 * * 10 ^' n ‘ 242 Pt> ' 8S coloiiy lllus ‘ 


PHAIDON 


THE SPREAD OF 
ISLAM 

MICHAEL ROGERS 
Islam’s extraordinary deve- 
lopment from 600 AD to 


the year 1200— its holy 
wars and sects. Its 
palaces, shrines and 
mausolea— recreated 
with lively text 
and lavish colour 
Illustrations. M Tlie 
approach Is origi- 
nal— -his knowledge 
of the Middle East . 
gives particular 
Interest to his ob- 
servations M — -Sun- 
day Times. “ Good 
colour plates, maps 
and articles tltai 
will answer a lot q( 
questions “-w-DpUy 
Telegraph. .11 * 
8\ln. lS2 pp. c m 
Ulus . £3SS. 
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Mansell titles on 

Islamic subjects 

■ 


Index Islamicus 

A catalogue of articles on Islamic subjects iu 
periodicals and othof collective publications 
Compiled by J. D. Pearson and Others .. 

Four cloth volumes covering 1906-1970, £35,00 
the set; Five updating paper volumes covering 
Wl-Wft £17-50 the set; 

All volumes available Individually. 

African Books In Print 
An Index by author, title aud subject 

ES^&T iemtaW, T:5.5o ' 

A Bibliography of Pre-Islamic 
Persia 

Edited by J. D. Pearson ' . . . ^15.00 ' 

British Society for Middle Eastern 
Studies: Bulletin 

Edited by J. D, Latham r: 

Twice yearly Paper - . t ' 

Annual subscription: U.Ki £6.00 j U.S. Sld.ooi 
Elsewhere £6.50 - n 


p umbarton Oaks Bibl iograpbies ; 
based on Byjsantinische Zeitschrifi 
Literature on Byzantine Art 1892-1967 ,■ 

Edited by Jelisaveta S. Allen 
Volume i. By Location, ^24.00 the set of 
two parts ') 

Volume 2 1 By Categories, £25.00 

International African Bibliography 

Current books, ar tides and papers in African ■ 
studies 

' "Edited at tlie School of Oriental and African 
Stiidl^JJmYOTty of London. upderthQ 
dlrCctioh of J, D. Pearson in association with die 
International African Institute; London : 
Quarterly Paper * 

AnnuaJ subscription: U.K. ^7.50; tT.S. $21.06; 

, EJsQwhere/8.5p ( r 

Union Catalogue of Asian 
Publications . 

BdltedbyBavIdE. HaU attbo School of Oriental 
and African Studies, University of London T 
Four volumes coveriag 1965-70, £155.00 the set. 
Updating supplement covering 1971, ^40,00. t . 
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41Mu^iiin Street ■ 

Lohdoh WClA^iLX , 

■>,1 ,i-. : • . ... ■■■ 

Telephone : 405-5482 , : . ; . . • r 


•Spocwli^ in -Orientalioj Classical Antiquity and Religion. We 
established in 1683 at Leiden, Holland, aind: since then have maintained 
our international reputation for fine printing, .and as booksellers.' W0- 
transferred our bookshop to Bloomsbury, near the British Museum^ 

: !We welcome cust owners who can inspect at their leisure our large;; 
stock: of books oh Islam, Brill publications, Arabic: texts ‘and dtheif 
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General 


Holicopter Directory 
Joseph Mill IS row n C3/J5 


n 


Basic Windcraft 
Alan Watls 


£2.50 


-ff\ Ffy-Tying Illustrated 
C..Y \ for Nymphs and Lures 

fW IVedilie Rice £3.50 

The World of Upstairs, ' _ . . 

Downstairs Countryside 

Moiiio Hardwick . f.i.95 ^Animals 

Tile Detectives Country Crafts in 

Jean McConnell £,V>5 ■ pictures 

John Manners ■ £3.95 

Hardy: Novelist and 

Poet Horse in War 

Desmond Hawkins £4.95 J M Brcreton £4.95 


New Directions in 
Sociology 
David Thorns 


£5.50 


Life in Forest and Jungle 
Richard Perry £4.95 


New Zealanders: How .... 

They Live and Work • 

RL Johnston £3.95 • 

Holiday Souvenirs of the ‘ 

Larch S Garrad £4.95 L ^^3 pJBPHv v 

Transoort ■ Penguin Millionaire: ‘ 

irqroypri -Tho StQry Qf Bjrd|and 

* , c A Len Hill and 

& e k C q S U,Pm9nf £4.50 E '" ma ' V00d «■« 

The SHaep Dog: its Work' 
Forgotten Railways: and Training .. . 

Scotland Tint Longton and ■ 

John Thomas ■ ; ' £4.50 Edward Hart . £3.95 


INTO SNKNOWN ENGLAND 
1866-1913 

• Selections from the Social Explorers 

I; Edited by Peter Keating 

Drawing on 1 the full range of published material/ 
much of it otherwise unobtairfhble, Peter Keating 
vividly documents the conditions of working-class 
life In late Victorian and Edwardian England/ and 
the scope of the enquiries of those people who, 
leaving behind their micfdla-class comforts, explored- 
hpw 'the other half' lived. Included are substantial 


Gentleman and officer 


By Paul Fussell 


ANTHONV KllliN ! 

An u I her World 
.1807-1!) 17 

IfiGpp. Penguin. £3.95- 

I,ord Avon lias already writ ten his 
mvn past in ilic rhrec volumes id' 
Memoirs lie published in the early 
1960s. nut there he begun in 
madias res, tracing his career front 
the lyjOs and staying with official 
life. Here lie goes back to the pre- 
political beginning and recalls his 
youth, his nmplc family life on the 
large estate in County Durham, his 
curliest, not very happy ycurs nt 
Minn, and li is service as on adoles- 
cent iufiiii try subaltern (known as 
The Hoy) nr Yprcs and tile Somme. 
Throughout he never loses his cool, 
and readers of (his brief memoir 
will pronounce it; meaning various 
tilings by the phrase, very British. 

Ills boyhood was dominated by 
an atmosphero of aestheticism and 
modern palming. His father, a 
good wa tor-colourist, had taste and 
collected important pictures. 
Friends and visitors included 
Walter Sickert, George Mooro and 
Max Beerbohm. The altogether 
other pre-war world is depicted as 
slow and quaint Personal eccen- 
tricity was conventional. Eden’s 
father, infuriated by a rain- 
storm that had spoilt a day’s 
hunting, snatched off the wall 
tho family barometer which 
read “ Fair " and - kicked It down 
the front steps, shouting at it, “ Go 
and neo for yourself, . you damned 
fool.’* Family retainers wore faith- 
fid, and tho rural comitatus relation 
between gentry and tenants worked 
nicely,* One did the right thing. 
“Every year Mr Humphreys of 
Hatch or d*s would arrivo from Lon- 
don. go through the books and 
advise on new editions. 0 

..Like most memoirs of the First 
World War, this book assumes the 
structure of a pastoral followed 
Iw an anti-pastoral- . The pastoral 
climax is the sumfnet of 1914 at 
Eton, whero “all seemed anlety. 


climax is the sumthet of 1914 at 
Eton, whero “all seemed gaiety, 
sunshine and good food". To get 
from that to “ the stench, the mud, 
the corpses, the destruction every- 
where, the torn and twisted guns 
and limbers, the shattered wagons, 
the mutilated horscB and mulos'’, 
□no volunteers for the Yeoman 
Rifles, the local battalion of the 
I King’s Own Rifle Corps, end goes 
to the Spmme. 

. Eden- must have presented quite , 
a • figure. , as an oighteeu-year-old 
lieutenant. - He 'was - , modest, opti- 
mistic, decent, callow, and brave. In 
registering the bravery of others 
ho, still uses the word “gallant” 


willimil apuliigy, -i usnijL- mil per- 
haps it iiCMiin ccicd with liner events 
like Sue/. In ilio Irene lies lie was 
ii bit nf a dandy, serin us but always 
puliic. Ilic luuinie decency in me 
mirlsi of Kliasi linc.ss in like Edmund 
Ulimdon's in Undertones of IV<»-, 
one nf l lie few titles Eden is depic- 
ted rending In Dennis Harden's J955 
biography. Eden does write lit the 
phlegmatic Ulundcn tradition, al- 
though without Bliiudcif.s insistent 
iiierurincss or his liyperaesthesiu 
siliout nature. Blit even then, the 
poet just licnealh tho skin of every 
British public man surfaces frbm 
lime to lime, us when Eden 
observes. *’ Our dappled wood was 
shattered." Blumlen'.w worst moment 
occurred when a shell burst inside a 
pillbox near Ypres. The same wjth 
Eden, but nt the end of the para, 
graph in which lie describes “this 
hlininblcs ” mul laments ihe loss of 
many -friends iliere, lie returns 
instinctively to the bright sido : 


“War promoted working together 
into something good and true and 
rare, the like of which was never 


to b.o met with In civil life.” 

Eden’s memoir of the war In- 
dudes all the classic motifs, the 
indispensable material of ' what 
Anthony Powell’s Odo Stevens calls 
” that dicey art-form, tho war 
rembiisoeaco Eden allots roughly 
one paragraph to each traditional 
vignette. Hie birds ehig while the 
shells burst. Men stand rigid when 
caught liy a Vory light. Apparendy 
slight wounds, agreed by all lianas 
to bo bldgbdes, kill their liappy re- 
cipients on the way to the casualty 
clearing station, Gulfs of misunder- 
standing and accusation open be- 
tween staff and line-troops. People 
stretch their minds by imagining 
tho line extending all the way to 
the North Sea in one direction and 
to the Swiss border in the other. 
Jam-tins are made and thrown. The 
classic anti-pastoral steel tree is 




Anthony Eden at Aldershot in 19] 5. 


erected us an ohset viiimn pohi.TNHF 
German wire is hiu'dcr to cut than 
expected. Brigade headquarters is 
too for back mid at lack orders, if 
pompous, are vague. The balialiun, 
once so beau ii ful, is deciinuied. The 
Germans oil the higher .ground at 
Ypres cleverly drain their trenches 
into the British positions. Sweets 
arrive from home, to be consumed 
instantly by rats us big as “buck 
rabbits. Eden, nt the. age of nine- 
teen the youngest adjutant in tho 
army, regales himself with the high- 
minded Neoplatonism of Bridges’s 
anthology The Spirit of Man, ilia 
perfect book to sustain decency and 
ultimate optimism when one has no 
choice but to soldier through. 

Tho Golden Virgin of Albert 
makes a brief appooru nee, but young 
Edon observes her entirely without 
emotion. Most of Eden’s -war 
involves him in witless exercises, 
requiring his men to advance repeat- 
edly iftto machine-gun fire without 
surprise or tactics. Only ill June 
1917, at Messincs, does lie lake part 
in a performance that succeeds by 
intelligence, skill, and adequate plan- 
ning. But by then it is too lato, 
for rite battalion’s "• youngsters ” — 
the dispassionate Edon never calls 
them “lads” — have been consumed. 

It is the noise with which all this 
is told that distinguishes rids 
memoir, which in other respects is 
so commonplace. Thera aro none of 
Frank Richards’s sardonic Ironies, 
none of Graves's guffaws. Where 
Graves dwolls on peoplo whom stress 
betrays as cowards or foois, Eden 
is fond of exhibiting apparent cow- 
ards or fools turned by stress into 
heroes. If now and tlion Edon docs 
hint a fault or hesitate dislike, ho 
quickly redeems his tone by renewed 
effusions of generosity. Disappoint- 
ments are reduced, horrors softened, 
scandals mitigated — • all is forgiven. 
As we might expect from a gout Io- 
nian who, recalling live scroauts of 
some Germans entombed in a mine 
crater at Mcsslnes, carefully 
explains : “Wo could do nothing 
for them, for wo had at all costs 
to keep up with oiu- barrage.”. 

Wit will doubtless have its easy 
trlunujlw over Eden's occasional 
cliches, and it would be possible 
to point . to a dullness hero .which 
might even be stigmatized as 
“Tory”. But it is hard to resist a 
man who has conic through un- 
shaken, his courtesy and gentleness 
unmodified, preserved by uu admir- 
able solf -discipline for u lifetime 
of hard work in a world altogether 
changed from tho otto lie expected. 
“My war endod”, he concludes, 
“one Juno day in 1919 in a de- 
mobilization camp on the ruw Wilt- 
shire downs. I had entered tho 
holocaust still childish and I 
emprged tempered by my experi- 
ence, but with my illusions iutaet, 
neither shattered nor cynical.” The 
balance and control there are very 
British, and in a flue sensa. . 


By A; J. P, Taylor 

W. F. JOLLY » 

Lord Lovorhulmc 
246pp. Constable. £5.50, 

Peace may have her victories no 
less' renowned than war’s, but the 
victories won on the battlefields of 

ft 
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amrP bulBnaak; -eatni 
ng. a week, He ended 


contact 


ittuawiB' uve^vy uimjiiobs,- tsarnwiB 

oni* shilling a week, He ended a. 
head of ‘ a great international- con-. 

• cerit wl tit- 100,000 employees and «4 
‘ Issued capital of fifty million 
pounds. . He Was an enlightaiied cap- 
: .tain. - qf .industry, He Introduced 
i , prof Italiarlng. and co-partnership for . 
“ hie. workers and created the model 
village of Fort Sunlight.' His empire 
.axtendod . front the C$ngo to tho 
. South Se&6. Yet somehow these 
trluinphs' isre not very interesting. 
Maybe it to the fault of the basic 
material., Tharois not much you 
Cap do with soap ©kcept boil It. 

Lever’s achieve meats were really 
Ip selHttg hU; 80 W and in building 


‘Lever introduced gift schemes and 
a competitor with 25,000 tokens 
received a motor car and several 
bicycles. Iu tho early days of ‘the 
cinema he ran popular shows with 
admission by a Sunlight token. He 
. once iron e competition for washer- 
women on tho' banks of Lake 
Geneva. Such are tho minor 
delights of economic history. 

Quarrels were the outstanding 
featifre in Lover’s life. Ho quarrelled 

Boltoli;'. As «n * . fc dpi tio heksensatlgp 

! ! The. Sunfettfow viwe burnt down by 
'Suffragettes.' He.. quarreled With 


Hebrides. The inhabitants did not 


\ wiifivi - WUUU 0U 

John Brunner . over : the. production 
of alkali/ His most famous quoi-rel 
,w^s wit|i‘ NorHieliffo, who attacked 


LeVerfs; projected Soap Ttiist. Lovej* 
won en ocrioh for libel end received 
£91,000 in damages, The damages 


- in uaninges,- J,ne damages 

i wero ^due: to the. company, - Lever 
; Brothers} b«- LeVer : pocketed them’ 
:.and gave the lat;to Liver nobl . Uni- 
versity, together with a hill record 


dp a mo 


vewe is. pets 


mimnK numu ouumxv, * 

Telephone 01*837 1234, extension 7736/77S4. lelex 26497 


•• hA|« nifemortble i ' r it 
Thls at'ticlpj if you but try 
,\ W^ll r^Hzo. each'hope. ' . 


% - > t: t- 


'■ At the end of his life Lever quar-- 
relied with nature and with the 
obstinacv of, Scottish crofters. ; He 
attempted to bring prosperity [o 
r Lewie and Harris jq the Outer 

' Mi ' ' 


his firm acquired Macfishories, 
along -with Wall’s sausages and ice- 
cream, Ho was a Liberal ■member . 
of Parliament from 190p to . 1910- 
and -propounded such -.eitHgntedeu;.! 
ideas as old age pmirions ‘Ond a ‘ 
graduated income tax. But he made . 
little impact on the political world 
and his only practical contrlburion 

and 

finally liito Vjscopnt Leverhulme of 
;the Wostem Tries. *' Ifis wife was 
Elizabeth Hulme' and tOib .College of- 
Heralds objected to the running 
together of the names of husband 
and wife. Scottish purists also ob- 
jected to Levorhuimc’s claim to be 
‘Lord of the Isles”, lit both cases 
LeVerhulme- got his way. 

• Leyerhulme was a man of enor- 
inqiis energy, for over in pursuit. . 
or some ■ new •' empire, and . a bene- 
volent employer who resented any 
.opposition -or criticism. He was can- • 
taakaroug from the first and became ' 
increasingly cant apker bus asi time. • 

; went. on.. Industrial Lancashire -pro# - 
duced many men of his typo. though 
°f 'Spurge .not ell. of 'them became 
millionaires. After all the turmoil 
.and uproar Lcverhulnie leaves an 
; impression of. spluttering nothing/ ; 
ne$s; 
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behaviour on this occasion, so un- 
cha racier is tic, was overwhelming. 
Item. The tiulimulon that, profes- 
“i«il^..lly, our relationship was u 
one-way sired is ns uiimte us it is 
ciinieiuptible. This is not to deny 
the considerable help the one-time 
Official NnvRl Historian had given 
me on specific points (mu] in the 
case of the Jutland volume the 
loan of documents) in years gone 
by. Indeed, I know of no historian, 
living or dead, who, allowing for 
an occasional aberration, has been 
so generous with his time and 
papers to scholars young mid old, 
British and foreign. If for this rea- 
son alone, and despite everything, I 
wish him well. 

ARTHUR MARDER. - 

Department of History, Univer- 
sity of California, Irvine, California 
92717. 

Harry Wolfson 

Mr,— I am not exactly sure what 
it [was in my discussion of Harry 
Wufson ■' which disappointed 
El abeth Brown (Letters, April 9) ; 
m :h of what she writes is in no 
co tradlction with what I wrote in 
a, review. But on one point wc - 
ce alnly do differ. I did not 
“i aggerato tho influence of Wolf- 
so s Judaism on his research 
a* Ljhe contrary, I minimized it. 
A. a havo triad to show olso where 
(Commentary, April 1976), Wolf- 
son's recoi ta auction of the history 


of philosophy was nt bottom a re- 
nssessmeniL 1 of the Jewish stake in 
Wostorn intellectual life. It was 
hardly a oblnddence that Wolfson’s 
“chief hyroes", “ the. alpha pnd 
omega ofi the period he made his 
own , v'erc Jews j It has, too, 
apparently escaped Ms Brown’s 


Hebrow ‘ ; io - be dominant. Indeed, 
the weeVnesses of his work are 
ofton traceable to tho tenacity tririt 
fflticli me clung to his extra- 
icholarlT intentions. 

Our jlfferonce, howover, is over 
more ‘hap the specific case of 
Ilirry , Wolfson. To my mind Ms 
Brown J is being extraordinarily 
^mpJiVte about objectivity in 
human'atic research. Nobody 
“limply diooses” a life’s work, 
ud, .contrary to Wolfson’s qwi 
vtrds', nobody leaves iliuir beliefs 
it tin cluhsraom door. The writ- 
loss tot Wolfson’a youth and tho 
wife lugs of his lost years are 


compelling evidence of the intensely 
Jewish -involvements of his 
scholarly endeavours. Ms Brown 
fakes ills caveats with surprising 
literalness. Wolfson. however, pro- 
tested too much. The Wertfreiheit 
of which he often boasted wus 
much more limn methodological 
pride ; it was also, and movingly, 
a reflection of his own nmbivalcncu 
towards the Jewish tradition lio 
adored but could not completely 
honour. Where commitments are 
most fervently disavowed, there 
they nru most emphatically in pluv. 

LEON WIESELTIER. 

Freud and Cocaine 

Sir, — 1 waited for someone else to 
Comment on Matthew Ilndgurt’s 
remarks about Freud in his review 
(March 19) of George Andrews 
mul David Solomon’s book The 
Coca Leaf and the Cocaine Papers. 
Professor Hodgarfs account of 
Freud's involvement with cocafno 
is so inaccurate that one cannot let' 
it stand un corrected. Freud in 
Autobiographical Study (page 24) 
gives his own account or liow lie 
only just missed the discovery of 
local anaesthesia by cocaine. A 
fuller account can bo' found in 
Ernest Jones’s Sigmund Freud t 
Volume . 1. Chapter 6, “Tho 
Cocaine Episode 

ADEL SCHOTTLANDER. 

35 Frognal, London NW3. 

‘The Psychology of 
Hardy’s Novels’ 

Sir,— -I should rather impute to 
Mary Jacobus (April 7) the knavery 
of reviewing a book aho has not 
read, than the folly of thinking 
that tho point of my book The Psy- 
chology of Hardy’s Novels was to 
make correlations between Hardy’s 
characterization and tho work of 
psychologists like Sheldon and 
Kretschmer. Both passages riio 
cites are strictly incidental to tlio 
main purpose of the book, which 
concerns Hardy’s artistic use of an 
elaborate system of psychological 


The expert trade 


By Eric Korn 


KIINNETII (iKKGUKY (l-otllor) ; 

The First Cuckoo 

Letters to “ The Times " 1900-1975 

350pn. Times Books/ George Allen 
and Unwin. £4.50. 


Correspondents of The Times — to 
say nothing of would-be correspon- 
dents, whn oui number the success- 
ful as l lit* Mid [unites did the forces 
or Gideon — will be cmrunccd by 
The First Cuckoo ; Letters to “ The 
Times ” 19001975, chosen, annotated 
and ini reduced by Kenneth Gregory, 
uud farther Iniioduccd by Bernard 
Levin, who discusses entertainingly 
celebrated letters lie has written 
odd received. The book contains 
some 250 letters, ranging from Ber- 
nard Berenson’s 1,177 meticulously 
chosen words on Italian art forgers 
to Mr Albert Gomes's eleven on the 
desirability of arranging a royal' 
matrimonial alliance with some alto- 
sheik to safeguard ami rebuild our 
doplcLod petroleum stockpiles. This 
makes n mean cost of 1.8p per letter, 
while the current cost of the hows- 
papor is some 0.6p per letter, for 
which one gets die crossword, agony 
column, nows, ate. thrown ju as 
well. Moreover, T/ie Times fcrves 
also for nesting kittens (A. H. 
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lure. Hie contuntion of iny book 
is that tho psychological categories 
into which his characters so regu- 
larly. fall amount themselves to a 
system of motifs which simply can- 
not be ignored— though ft largely 
has been— In the analysis of 
Hardy’s novels as works of art. You 
might as well say that Cipodlno Spur- 
geon's description of Shakespeare's 
image-patterns Is irrelevant to what 
ho “ wanted to soy”, as to assert 
that such a consistent and form- 
conferring pattern as I have tried 
to show exists in. Hardy s psycho- 
logical analysis Is “eccentrically 
Irrelevant” to his purposes. 

But I touch on a larger Issuo. 
The work of art is manifest inten- 
tion s what Hardy wanted to say is 
what ho said. J. T. 
book The S7ioi>utg of Tees of the 
d’Urbervilles is a painstaking plcco 
of research -in sbme field or other. 
But whatever area it belongs to, it 
is emphatically not Jiterary 
criticism. From a consideration of 
the previous versions, alterations, 
and changes of mind lying In the 
wake of a finished work, of art, 
motiving whatever can be learnt 
about the effect, reality or status 
of the work Itself. How are we to 
react when we are told that Joyce 
once had MoHy say "No” at tiie 
end of Ulysses, instead of " Ym J 
J, T. .Laird may hove contributed 
something to that vogue study 
known as The Creative Process, but 
he has, I subfoit, : added nothing 
whatever to our understanding of 
less of the d’Urbervilles. < Yot so 
modish is the game— a misguided 
application of that genuine form 
of lltdrary scholarship -which ■ seeks 
to establish the proper form, of a 
doubtful text (what the Writer 
" wanted to say>’ indeod)-rthat a 
reviewer in the TLS c*® deal at 
length with a book which hardly 
treats of a literary text at jfl, and 
dismiss in a few careless sentences 
a book which is a textual ooscrip; 
tlon of d major oeuvre. If l- v*. 
right In roy analysis of Hardy) then, 
an important^ dfiferepce has been 
made, because. * hitherto unnoticed 
'(or largely so) formal pattern has 
bean picked out. If I am wrong, 

. .rite book ii Indeed- boloney— but a 
different soft qf boloney from ftat 
Imputed; to jfr py 
iso at Je^T>e:pmnned for tfw rlgbt 

bi)lonby^ ^otpREy; THtJllLEY,^ 

. English papartmenti : University 
oT Adelaide,^*. Adelaide, South 
; Australia;-' . A 


Welker), wrapping old Turkish firo- 
arms (N. D. J. Lane), although not 
for flrelightmg (P. Allison ; but 
others disagree). The economic 
argument is porliaps unsound: a 
reader who sought to exclude tho 
editorial middleman would need to 
thrcrii through . (es Konuetii 
Grogory lias done) 300,000 letters, 
a choro that would threaten the 
sight or tho sanity of lesser men. 

Tito chronological distribution of 
the letters is not uniform, - there 
being a surplus of letters from the 
1950s and 1960s, while the 1920s 
are seriously underrepresented. • 
which is a pity. About one-third of 
the letters arc from those who 
might loosely be described as 
onmient : only a disappointingly 
small nttnibor arc from eccentrics, 
clowns and buffoons. An editorial 
whim excludes all pseudonymous 
letters (which The limes used 

to permit) oil the grounds of 

■" their inherent modesty, an 
estimable queilty quite ' out of 
place here But surely to 

replace one's natural obscurity by 

a factitious enigma argues not self- 
cffacingncss hut a monstrous self- 
regard. 

Certain themes recur. The com- 
monest manner is that of one 
obliged, against his better nature, 
to report on the shortcomings of 
another ; indulgently if the other 
Is some small member of tlio British 
fauns, or the climate, but In a tone 
of passionate mortification if the 
delinquent is a human being in 
some lower station of life. "The 
South-Eastern Railway Company 
sderas to devise every possible 
means of keeping people from 
travelling” (1910) ana "Our post- 
.man la sitting as a J.P. Tempora 
Mutantw ” are but two . specimens ' 
among a multitude. 

Naturally, a large- number of 
letters handle that ever-interesting 
topic,. Inflation. We learn that a. 
cottage cost a thousand pounds in 
1920 (it seemed exorbitant at the 
time and idlo bricklayers were 
blamed), that 41b of cheese was 
8d in 1913, and that The Times 
itself cost but a penny in 1914. The 
most staggering bargain is noted by , 
Mr John Masefield in tke : cuturifl: 
of a singularly welMnformed letter' 
on tlio White Slave Trade : " The 
procuronr dresses die girl in good 
clothes, and sends or takes her to 
| the Continent os. a firstclasa .pas- 


ropir, fm* iiiiiiiLoiii iuijuii k-*i «*, in 
the* nriuin uf “spiv" or “ skive” 
urc sitirc In product.* a thocu enu- 
flictiug i-xplaiidlloiis, each magi- 
Sluriully KL*[f-as*;iiied. 

Ill l he uhsonce of n more fiiriivully 
appointed body, Times reader*, 
constitute themselves on Academy, 
dedicated to resisting, nr at least 
(lupjoriiiR, any diuiigc-s in pronun- 
ciation. But what should (hope- 
fully) have been the last word on 
phonetic rules was written forty 
yours ago by G.ll.S., thou cliairmaii 
nt ihc UHC Advisory Committee on 
Spoken English (lie ulso liod n fine 
letter on liais nt the opera in 19<J5); 

1 - .All the member; of the com- 
mittee speak proscntably ; that is, 
tliuv are nil eligible, as far ns 
their .speech is concerned, for the 
judicial bench, the cathedral pul- 
pit, or the throne. 

2. No two of them pronounce tho 
same word in tho English inn- 

- guago alike. 

3. They nrO quite frequently' 
obliged to decido unanimously in 
favour of a proiiounctation which 
they would rather die than uso 
themselves In llich' private lives. 
Most notable is the fluency and 

enthusiasm with which pundits dis- 
cuss subjects of which they have 
no sueclol knowledge, and fre- 
quently none at all. The sturdy 
oak of British amateurism, tho 
glorious tradition of Jutlaua and 
lno R-101, flowers abundantly in 
thoso pages, with contributions on 
tlio body-Jlno theory by A, A. Milne, 
on siding by Fiola Marshal Mont 
gomery, a sighting of the pled wag- 
tail by Neville Chamberlain, and « 
revolutionary new range-finder for 
riflemen, proposed by Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle. It Is refreshing by 
contrast to read P. G. Wodehouse on 
a topic whero he has special, nay 
unique, competence : 

Your correspondent Mr John 
Hayward is to a great extent 
right In his statement that Bertie 
Wooster has a receding chin.,.. 
On the otiier band, everything is 
relative. Compared with 8*r 
Roderick Glossop, Tuppy Glossop, 
old Pop Stoker, Mr BlumenfelA 
and even Jeeves, Bortle Is un- 
doubtedly opUthognatiious. But 
so to tlie Drones and observe Ilian 
In company of Freddie Wid- 
geon, Cabsmest Potter-Pirbright, 
and— particularly— -of Augustus . 

Fink- No (tie, and life chin will 
seem to stick out like the . ram 
of e battleship. 

A few miscellaneous records may 
be briefly noted : 

Most favour ad' correspondent : a 
fow (including Shaw, Galsworthy, 
Henry • Williamson) rate two 
letters ; A. P. Herbert has the 
unlquo accolade of three, including 


an ill ImiiK jilted aicuiiipi m .ihiili-lt 
:,ticialism by nmckeiv — “ vi (nna „s 
we treat this mongi-el, (.‘irniiiieiii.il, 
lunatic drivel us if ji vv.*re die 
utterance uf rensmuble English nu n. 
no doubt- it will- continue n> liuiudL* 
the poor ”, 

Least refutable superlatives . 
tho baldest, richest, effete*.! Huusit 
of Commons wc ever hud" 
(Admiral of the Fleet Lai d Fisher. 
1920). 

Most spavined syntax: *■ bovs are 
allowed to ' go easy ’ at the cost of 
gathering bitter fruits by the man 
of whom the boy is fuihei- " rilcmy 
A. Hall, 19l)5, v.'Eiliug as “wu* who 
loves that finest nf niutdricl, the 
English boy”). 

Best lUicfrfolf: Bertrand Russell 
and the cab-drlvcr, by T. S. Eliot, 
CXM, who also wins ilia Canute Cup 
for opposing tho spread of tele- 
vision. 

Most ■ indefatigable facetiousness i 
Sir John Squire, proposing a iiamo 
for the Loch Ness Monster (1933), 

Mast apocalyptic : “Britain is 
faced with tlio biggest cutastrnpho 
"to long and glorious history. 

I h-ia Id Aiia »_ . ‘ i* 


This is duo to tlio application of 
wrong principles of Government. 
May I ask nil bishops, priests and 


• ■ ■ (Sir Waldron Sniitlteis, 1947, 
defonding tho principle of private 
proparty). 

Most unprovoked display of 
learning i the original Greek verses 
appended to a letter oil the Abys- 
sinian war by Arnold Toynbee. 

Most liable to Induce feelings 
akin to those that overcame stout 
Cortes: Mr John Christie on left- 
handed herrings (1951). 

Some omissions should also be 
notedi Sir AJmroth Wright’s miso- 
gynous outpouring of 1913 to 
referred to, but should liavo been 
printed in its odious entirety, to 
counterbalance tlio informed Ubcral 
benignity of tlie letters from Shaw, 
Wells, Galsworthy and Zangwill. 
Above all, however, I miss the pair 
of letters published during the 
great Europe debate. Ono said— 1 
quote from a retiform memory : 
'* Taking one thing with (mother 
and relying on our vast experience 
of economic mechanisms, we (ha 
undersigned ere deeply convinced 
that tho benefits of EEC member- 
ship for outweigh • the penalties. 1 * 
The otiier letter said . the same 
except that the words “ benefits " 
and “ penalties " were transposed. 
Euch was signed by s aventy (or 
perhaps 153 or 666) academics of, 
.by ell external indications, equal 
eminence end Identical Infallibility. 
It was tlie final word on die EEC, 
on economics, on . expertise In 
.general, and on letters to tlio editor. 


. Lapses Jp- language ignite the 
fiercest wrath,! 1 and evoke - the 
greatest Innovatory zeal, A ■profes- 
sor of English literature at Birming- 
ham • deplores . the . ^monstrous 
solecism r . '■ • ' “ electrocute ”: fror 

“ electrocide ”)} Julian- Huxley 
deaiiouncea “ rtttooteeri ”, • pco^ering 
r rhino# . in : ■ their, - place ,<“! 
would • plepd ■ for hippos- - and, 
with ; a certain diffidence, for 
chimps’ 1 ); Logan Pear*tfl. Smith 
wants » replace, i*«nd«em 
with the less: combative "hal- 

sf 

settled, authoritatively. • Here Mpe* 
dally it seohts a . pity that w 
Gregory never gives a correspond- 
ence In Its entirely, limiting him- 
self to one or 'two. letters' on any 


The Dictionary of Shrubs in 
Colour 

6. Millar Gault 

'A scintillating oollectfoh of shrub9 and some 
garden trees — Just over BOO are .Illustrated In 
colour and others are described fn addition . . . 
the Informative text is the distillation of a vary 
‘experienced gardener's views . . . e book to 
take, notice ot If shrubs are your Interest/ 

Robert Pearson,5(//7cfey Telegraph 
Published In association with Ebury Press 

• ;■ • £8.75 

Tho Hlddon World of 
Misericords 

Dorothy & Hen»Y Kraus 
.i 'Thi plates are superb. Ft must surely Inspire 
British readers to rediscover the treasure In their 
own choir-stalls/ ; ;■ Church Tfmw 

'A most enjoyable and Interesting book/ . 

’ Apthqny Powell; Dally Telegraph 

:■*. -• -*,-'. ‘ ■ £io;oo/ 

Early Days on the Road 

Lord Montagu of Beaultou & 

Q. N. Georgano 

-A magnificent collection of more then 400 black 
end white artd colour Qluitratlons, which' offere 
v a representative panorama of mechanical road £ 
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rsj The Holy Quran 

INGUSH 1 TRANSLATION 
191 BY AL-HAJ HAFIZ GHULAM SARWAR 

m| Pn,cfi *1.00/. PAGES BOO (PAPERBACK) 

nil . Fl**t published In England In 1925. ’ll Isa 

}3J o?inn TO n!ll5 ,lBl, J h tfnnSla,Ion of thc Hoi/ 
151 SSS a «h?“ ift,ed 08 a prodl,clion ofhi / 

J5I Jamaliyat (Urdu) 

Ejl by dr. naseer a hmad nasir 

W l FHfCE ts.04/- PAGES 300 (PApERBACKj 
IHT WWfien by mi eminent scholar, tills book 
ssj Wl / , lta r ° interpretation. of “Jtenuiy” 

|5| Wi(h special rcf«onco to Ihe Holy Quran/ 

Q| Arasto Se Elliot Tak (Urdu) 

fijl BY DR, JAMEEL JALIBI 

. CL PR1CB CB.000/. PAGES USB (PAPERBACK] 

101 Dr. Jnlibl, no d'mfnont. wilier, Tins mode nn 

Si SSy® ft* tIid wJ&T«S!ff 5S 

translated Into Urdu 18 master > 
pieces of renoffijc.d scholars. . 

Q1 The Nature of the Islamic State 

In] A Critical Study of Wusllm. Pol hies IThounht ■ 

6^m^ imno ' ■ 

|5] UN9BR PfllNT. (HARD CQVBRi 

B| S^iL a l‘; x,ei ? a!ve survey, nnd at the same 

0 Thmio2ilifi5fi ve “l?** of Muslim Political 
JJSSfti £?f dre modern • time*. The central 

0 . S Th«?rcf r «? ^V l ^ llon of ] ho Mamie. 

n it* ®ver written on tho 

HI . ,! sa landmark in Islamic studies 

Wl, nna may well prove enoch-maWnn. i . ■ 


, nad may well prove epoch-making. 

HISTORY 

Talwar (Urdu) 

■ BY MAJOR- GENERAL A,|. AKRAM 

PRICB CB.OO PAOSB,740 (PAPERBACK) 


illuminate the (ext. 

SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Cultural History of Sind, 
Volume 1 

BY FAIZ .Mb HAM MAD SOOMRO 

(UNOEB PRINT) 

f T^r;' 1Dr ' Bn . advocate of the Supreme Court 
S s k ,, J: wh,> w;is hiT»i in s/nd. surwvs 
/ prwlncef rc of fMs /«sclimtiri^ 

Elements of Economics and the 
Pakistan Economy 

londonl lb. l MA ' MSc ' < EC0N J 

(UNDER PfltNT) 

econon, *5* makes a critical 
survey of the economy m a textbook 
Intended for college urid university students. 

Marketing in Developing 1 
Countries. 

BY KHAWAJA NASIR- LID-DIN 

MICE Cl BO PAOES 110 (PAPERBACK) 

atr- iyts 

POLITICAL SCIENCE ■ 

. . Azadl-e-M*euhoom (Urdu) 

BY ZA. BHUTTO 

' pa«! S*°° <HABD C0V8R) ' V‘ (paperback) 

Si 11 *• an Dr du translation of Premier 
Bhutto's book ‘‘The Myth of Independence", 
^ n h . lc j 1 , h “ Btlr acted the attention of students 
and scholars of international relations. 


|| TEWFIK AL-HAK1M : 

}■ Pate of a Cockroach 

I* Four PInys of Freedom 

1! £i 4 j?P’ Holneniann. Paperback. 
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22 P || NAGUIB MAHFOU2 : 

22 P s Midaa Alley 

22 P |] Trunslaied by Trevor Le Gussick 
22 P ]l 246pp. Iieinemann. Paperback, £1.50. 

22 l- TAYEB SALIH I 
22 p l Scnson op Migration to the North 
22 p f Tl ' ansIated by Denys Johnson-Davies 
22 n f J69p P* Holnemnnn. Paperback, £1.30. 


' I Mo 4»' n Arabic Short Stories 

Wrwm PS&fected and translated by Denys 
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wao j»w« consistently inio E f y ? t L, n “®HonaI uprising oi 
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]aii ly liigh artistic standard, despite dealt with nationalist themes: the 
jpo susp i cion by the religious as tab- resurrecnou of the Egyptian 
Jishmena:. diat fiction Is coir up t n , a J| 01 '^ spirit. Since that time 
„_ ca ,“ s J deals with love and: sex., - fh^nkhn s writings have been con- 
tnan s desires, weaknesses, fears ami a l stBn tIy political, 


in ihe Fnv n iiA r “?. m ' ra movement Arab and Islamic past. Insioad, 
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the tian ln . h J. s thinking, art and con- 
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Wimonta, all pf them areas of life 
SJE? inappropriate for public 
Cvelation, let alone discussion : not 
™ en ^°*i ““WnUm to it for 
aiico 8 n Hdel — foreign— proven- 

PartJv because they have had one 
or the longest cultural -end intellec- 
t l H al i connection 8 with the West, it is 
me Egyptians who have given form 

S?h S iu“ ctura t0 story-tefUng as an 
Arab literary art. Thus of the twenty 
fjfodern Arabic Short Stories sel- 
lifS i ?*! d ttfl o»I«ted on the whole 
c admirably and sensitively by Donys 
JggWfrltoteLten are by Egyptian 


age. Both on the whole adequate, though in 
nes: the parts too literal and therefore 
Egyptian sprinkled with awkward aii'd quaint- 
lat time sounding phrases. 

eert con- xiie theme of Season of Migration 
to ■ the North is common to 
'R u sin ted much of Tayeb Salih's writing, 
-Hakim's namely the quest fpr roots in the 
ad than warm Intimacy of primary relations 
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the untiring efforts of the cock- 
roach to climb up the side of the 
bath panel is riveting. The cock- 
roach s struggle fa r freedom and 
a jn m « M . a deep impression on 
A u I. ut , 1S there a more subtle 
symbolism I11 the cockroach's reall- 

Afr fc mu t st ^ aU m oans 
n * i n , back because 
that the end a£ the ants would 
then take over? fa to allow oneself 


or iite m the tribe where "he ls 
no more a feather in. the wind, ha 
is rather, like that palm tree, a 
creature that h&s roots and goals ”. 
Salih ls felling ‘us that "his mind 
has captured the essence of Wes- 
tern civilization but it has destroyed 
Ills heart M ; that is why ho can claim. 
“According to ihe standards of the 
industrial European world, we are 
poor peasants, but when I embrace 
my grandfather I feel rich, as if I 
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P cooperative. equitable, and life. He .portrays the changes Scaulnf -uudptstandingj so, are the 

l>r ru riI7 T ^ r,d ufadebh^-stkiieiy. but that haye Occurred In 1 the. 'll ves 0 f perennial, issues of innovation ver- 

cnntv? - ed t0 the- rdaliiy .of tiie tne.nertt -bourgeois 'CaireiiesL'high-i' sus tradition,: social ...and . political'. 
s i re , am of' plafatiffs, ; com- IJihtmg itjie'.diffaifence between one 1 cofafaltnieht apiong writers, and the- 
6nd vagrahta ebmfag. fqfa , deaeration, and another as' these are; to!6 of lettera, especially the theatre,. 
^ 'Vhose view of fife seems influenced .by nety ' forces, ideas and' hi national lire. 

of it Is events. [With rbd publication of Ilia The fact that five of the tMrtPoii 
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From the Van Leer 
Jerusalem Foundation 

SOCIETY AND 
POLITICAL 
STRUCTURE IN 
THE ARAB WORLD 

Editor ; M. Mllson 
352 pages, clothbound 
£6.50 

This volume Includes eight 
studies integrated into one 
conceptual theme. 

" Rarely has Arab society 
and poliilcal structure been 
dissected by so capable 
scholars who, although all 
Israelis save one, have 
demonstrated a keen and 
sensitive historical eye, 
cultural empathy and a 
commitment to rational 
analysis and scientific - 
rigor (John P. Entails, . 

In the Middle East Journal). 

This book and the 
catalogue of 'publications 
of the; Van Leer Jerusalem 
Foundation can be ordered 
from 

Israbbok, P.6. Sox 7706, • 
Jerusalem, Israel. ' v 
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fn Via year of the World of tatam 
1970, the lafamlQ Foundation, haa 
a list of taaolnatfng- ifilea fo/yoit: 

Don't miss Madifnft. an/ of Vie 
hooka wr/llon bypeofitewhopro- 
lose Islam end believe ttmjslam 
has a definite message -Mr safe 
mankind. • jflS- . ^ 

Islam : |ta Meanlngfind 
Message 

ed. ‘Khurahld Ahmad..ls-!^3stfGln^i 
of readings orv tatam whloti 'un- 
ravsla tho . ninge ' of Muslim 
thought, on ,|ha ,< oontsmporary » 
Muslim sonolars, ’ 

Prlod.: Hardbaak: £4.60: Popsr* 
baok £3.00. 2nd' edit !^7i\l 978, 

Towards Understdhdlng- . 
Islapi 

by Abut- Ala Mawdudl. 76p. 

Price : ' Fran oh hardback £1.28 ; 
papatbaok Wp fcl j. 

Human Rights Iri Jglm 

Abut - Ala i’l v,-»M 

by Khuraliid. w Abrtialf^ 4QB* ■ ‘ ;.V 

Perspectives 6f Jslam r ; « 
(asrfes)^-EM sBt u ;Wj " 

1. -Islam': The Essentials. 
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The art of intimacy 


By John Blacking 


LAURENCE PICKF.N : 

Folk Musical Instruments of Turkey 
685p|j. Oxford University Press. 
£38. 


TI10 Turkish contribution to the 
music of Western Europe was bet- 
ter known two centuries ago than 
it Is today. Turkish music Itself 
was deeply influenced by Islam 
and has much in common with Per- 
sian and Arabian music, but it 
developed a distinctive style that 
reflects the unique history and 
environment of the Turkish people. 
Turkish art-music reached a peak 
of refinement in the eighteenth 
century, but it was not this music 
rhac made an Impact on Western 
Europe ; nor was it their folk- 
music, which inter attracted the 
attention of Bdla Bnrtbk and has 
influenced the folk-music of 
Greece, Bulgaria, Romania and 
Yugoslavia. 

Turkish military bands come 
ro Vienna, and their oboes, fifes 
and kettledrums were adopted 
by Austrian military bands in the 
1740 b, and later by Prussia, France 
and Brits in. Subsequently, 11 Tur- 
kish music 1 ’ be co mo the accepted 
term for the noisy percussion In- 
struments in the orchestra, the 
bass drum, the cymbals, and the 
triangle. 

Paradoxically, the sounds that 
are most characteristic of original 


logic of the book. Following the 
ancient Indian tradition and the 
work of Mahillon, Hornbostel and 
Sachs, lie lists the .instruments 
under four headings, whose order 
was chosen to correspond with the 
“facts'' of musical evolution: idlo- 
phones (e g, xylophones, cymbals, 
triangles), mom b ran oph ones (c g, 
kettledrums), chordo phones (c g, 
lutes), and aerophones (eg, 
flutes). Each instrument Is dls- 


Aslan models. Against this view, 
it might be argued, however, that 
tlio cultural current bearing 
ancient Indian and Central Aslan 
drums to the Haussa (for exam- 
ple) has travelled in a direction 
opposed to that of any hypothet- 
ical current bringing tube-zithers 
from Africa to Anatolia. 


Do the systems of tuning instru- 
ments of ancient Greece and Baby- 
lonia necessarily have any relation- 
ship to contemporary folk tunings, 
simply because they sound the 
same ? Folk musicians may arrive 
at the same product through 
entirely different processes, so that 
two phenomena that are similar 
on the surface could be incompar- 
able. If, on the other hand, “folk** 
systems are presumed to have been 


Such speculations may be correct, 
but if musical instruments are 

cussed under the headings: “I sions^oV ^uman anmo^’^o^even" influenced by "art” systems, and 
Terminology, II Ergology and « n?LS E .|5Sr P rt ef acw^ the most ^'e Babylonian system of 1800 nc 
L e d Cl ruS reKf 'Xa a m1j C not be tiff really is ‘basic to fater systems, why 

and musical possibilities, IV Reper- and world distribution, so 

much ss how they are used in 
Turkey, which groups and individ- 
uals use them, and what their 
users (and noil-users) say about 
them. For example, it ought to be 
possible to decide whether or not 
the board^zitber has been inde- 
pendently invented in Turkey, 
without research in adjoining coun- 
tries. If Mr Montagu invented such 
a toy, there is a chance that some 
Turkish children might have done 
the same, and research within Tur- 


. IV Reper- 

tory, V Use, VI History and Distri- 
bution **. These are the categories 
proposed by Erich Stockmann and 
Ernst Emsheimer for their series 
on European folk musical instru- 
ments. 

The material is presented with 
meticulous attention to detail, but 
tho coverage is uneven. Some of 
the descriptions of the history and 
manufacture of instruments arc 
extensive, such as those for the 
long-necked bowl lute (soz), the 


■ me OUllIBi qiiu lOObtUWII M’llllill 

shawm (zumo) and flutes with in- key should provide art answer, 
which a d iew noSclSels pro- .My. objection to these .specula- 


were Turkish art instruments uot 
Included in the study in place of 
the cowbells and toy telephones 
which the Turks themselves do not 
regard as musical instruments ? 

The whole system of classifica- 
tion used, and many of the discus- 
sions in the book, beg the ques- 
tions: "What is a musical system 
in any given society? What is its 
relationship to other Bystems, 
social, economic, political, etc ? 
How is it passed on from one 
generation to another, and by 
whom ? ** 


£ osed. But others rely on a second- 
and account of an Instrument that 
the author has not seen, or on 
descriptions of single specimens, so 
that It is not possible to gauge how 
significant the instruments are in 
the folk repertory. 


dons is on grounds of anthropolo- 
gical method and of economy : they 
ignore context and fail to demon- 
strata viable relationships between 
Instruments and social groups, and 
of 


they increase the cost of the book. 

The book also includes much in- 
Dr Picken introduces an impor- formation which, although interest 
tant innovation by describing " the Ins in itself, does not relate to its 

ffiss^jssSfl . bSf r.sf^n.YpV ts srws s sw s-gare 


ThesB issues are of more general - 
Interest than a classified directory 
of sound-producing devices, and 
they are of particular concern to 
ethnomuaicologl8ts and anthropolo- 
gists. Since some attention to them 
in a study of Turkish musical in- 
struments would have secured a 
wider reading public, and perhaps 
reduced the price of the hook, I 
am surprised that the publishers 



the group singing, , which is not 
found in Arabian or Persian art- 
music, has the quality of intimacy, 
rather than of stridency, which' was 
what .first appealed to, the musical 
capital of Europe. 

Some of . the. unique; character is- 


elthougi 
toy has no musical use 


faction with the ambiguities of 
the Hornbostel-Sachs system. He 
accepts the Hornbostel-Sachs classi- 
fication on the grounds that 
11 A complete statement of a 
classification of any kind has ohly 

. — one practical. use:.- to permit the 

tios of Turkish art-music are the - organization of a display of repre- 

logical consequence . of develops santetivq objects -iin * apace - in - a- 1urkey L 

•mants- In -niusical ctaftsmemhip: 1 TnujaumV - — * atruments __ _ 

Changing socio-economic- condi- jv p: c k B n hn nut tn do thl« world, and may therefore be. signif 
tions^ and especially urban and im : and nchlevefl hfs aim ; but it Is an lcant ln the Turk5sh context as 

aim that is hardly satisfactory. It 
may be adequate for a museum 
handbook M soundproduclng 
devices, -^>ut rot for a beftk of this 
kind on -die Muical Irwwments 
a particu^ ^UuMiytHe physlco 

ncoiistica) prppertitolof musical . In- a ll e* soW-produclng 
atruments af? ^slgRTf leapt because devices-JasIstffis forwhffibackward, 
they are? links between nature and ' * * 


I have repeatedly drawn atten- 
tion to t he cost of this book, 
because I think its price Is scanda- 
lous and could have been avoided 


pedal growth, allowed the world of 
musjla -and musicians the greater 
autonomy that made this possible. 
For example, the religious clhttate 
of tire seventeenth century. Stim- 
ulated ' the emergence of.j£Qrmal 
composition, much earlier 
Persia and the Arab world> 

S atwmage of Selim 1 III ( 

810), who was himself a 
had notable results. But Si 
influenc^jon Tur! 

music *1*0 



gidhl Concepts 
'(teera. 1 Sutaly 

The niusical instruments .qf /the 


materlels 

arfl: made and t! . 

their' makers a: 
even a ljiuseum 

and material ’ culture should 
explore the relationships between. 


In defence of Dr Plcken's metho- 
dology, though not of the price of 

SrtfedV'Sde' “oun*-priduc’ • 

ing devices ” thet .asev clearly not Haht " to ncc^Ot P rMDihsi- 

used, .as.- musical Instruments :in ... JgS,- ; Bin& n W 

MWMSk -Titken’s' iSthmarahip'S 
but they ware wrong to assume 
that its subiect-nlatter was so eso- 
teric that there was no point in 
persuading the author to address 
himself tq a larger audience. Thera 
is a -growing body of students of 
ethhomusicology and of people gen- 
erally interested In folk and ethniq 
music, and good monographs on 
the behaviour^ ef„ ( man as music- 1. 
rnakor in different social and cut- 1 
tural contexts.' roe badly needed — as 1 
books and tapes that can be bought ; 


folklore parallels or survivals. 

Furthermore, if gate takes the 
view that music and'jsuslcal fnstru- 
. ments nbe a cumulHOve, evolution* 
of ary hisfpry, ll.ka^rfie history of 
? 0- technology, , it ^{ir possible to see 


n *L-M, e 5 W tu i® or sidiW'a^s fin that-] qfbhitiouHry 
•’« T9s*r» t tftA ^.jtrocfl'aS. It was this view' or. music 

a of A ■ jtfikt^Bpire^tiw^ornbostel-Sachs 


is for , careful* study, jathro \ 

cw’sSiflcation oP^usloal (Instru- Jhtfrf brief ly ’bn inte^ybr- ; 

ments, but perhaps It tells vfs more ary Iban. •» ’- v 4 • 

is# : 

?t her scholar, h^e.aaon th.n 

to; seveveU'botsKs -inentloned • iiWthe 
itflportimhjire 

Pry one ^95-^Rel&he- 1970, Htywoddi 
1967>- ***« •'* — - 1 

parTson, J — J — *— • — *-■**- 

devices 


w i.4u»w inn uniiiniiuu 0 _ - 

r^arch' ^.Turkey t ^dKewed aUd^StrlfbStlon ?/^ V eS? AlrSS material" for com- l?&7) Ba¥nl 

S But ““ "reducing ■ 

tb museums and *" " 

klsb Collections 

:\i Ur t Plckfln Vassumto.v to«i»«Tlt.y . ... . , 

with thd social cbntQxts. styles, and ..fusion of train is indeed too often 
sounds of'TurEash irtrtsic end with '-ignored by anthronfidoglsts, but the 
,thai modal system, of the'Yhhkd/n,v to Evolution or degeneration of types, 
which the^ Turks addbd .th‘e|a , uniqqe Instrument miist be Studied In 
system of moduIatdqn.i.Ho essorngs- .the’iooial oqntext iof their use,, and 
1 knowledge" ‘of \ho patt^i-h's. aqd 8W-‘ this information is often .lacking. 
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Orientalist studies in Arabic litera- 
ture were for a long time pursued 
Almost in total Isolation from con- 
temporary European- thinking about 
“^fci^ture in geuci'Bl. Worthy -und - 
t .aiigable scholars used to write 
re like mitlnunrians then people 
.who were primarily concerned with 
.literature and whose interest in 
! foreign literature developed as a 
- natural extension of (heir avid read- 
ing In creative writings in their 
own languages. The traditional con- 
ception of the orientalist as some- 
one who hod to learn about, and 
pose as authority on,, all aspects of 
an orien-ral culture from philology 
and theology to history and archf- 
. lecture, did not allow the average 
; orientalist ro be even remotely 
acquainted with the latest major 
developments in literary criticism 
in his own culture, with the result 
that ius writings had 111 lie impact 
outside the narrow circle of fellow 
orientalist*. 

Yet the situation has changed 
atpatiy in recent years, so that a 
book like J. A. Haywood's Modern 
Arabic Literature (1971), with its 
lack of critical rigour, not only has 
u strikingly old fashioned ttfr about 
it, but is more than uneasily out of 
pinco in the present context of 
Arabic literary studies, Tho emer- 
gence of the Journal of Arabic 
Literature in 1070 (hut cancel ved 

t in tlio mid-1960s) — a journal 
which, unlike any other orientalist 
joitrnnl, specializes In the study of 
Arabic literature in the narrow 
aemc of Imaginative writing in 
prusu a iui verse — is itself an expres- 
sion of the chunge In attitude to 
Arabic literature anti the growing 
emphasis on the aesthetic aspect ail 
the subject. Tito ideal of the 
encyclopedic orientalist, which has 
proved impossible to attain, is now 
replaced by the more modest 
..scholar who has more time to learn 
f how to use the latest tools employed 
by the leading specialists in his own 
culture. 

. At the same time we Iihvc lately 
,. .witnessed the development of lin- 
guistics and stylistics which claim 
, - a universal validity for their tools 
and methods of research. Hence 
•the several structural ial studies in 
. • [ Arabic literature that have appeared 
... In the past few years. 'The change 
;ls also partly duo to tho fact that 
,. . f among those who write critical 


The poetics of promotion 


studies oil Arabic literature in Euro- 
pean languages there is a growing 
number of sophisticated Arabs who 
seem to combine an intimate know- 
ledge of Arabic literature with a 
mastery of the technique of modern 
Western literary criticism. One such 
Arab is no doubt the author of 
Podtique Arabe : essai sur les votes 
a’une creation. 

Jamal Eddine Bencheikh, an en- 
thusiastic believer in la nauuelle 
critique, sets out to examine the 
cultural horizon of traditional Arab 
society through a study of its most 
typical production, namely medieval 
Arabic poetry. He begins by sotting 
nut the theoretical framework of 
his investigation with exemplary 
Gallic clarity. . In his view poetry, 
far from being an “dplphanle mys- 
tenense*’, is a production subject 
to certain laws. He rojects the 
tradition which bestows an almost 
divinely inspired creative power 
upon the pner, from Pluto (die 
author of Ion) right down to 
Jacques Mari tain, and sides with 
Eiiembie who in his reaction against 
the symbolist heritage stresses that 
poets, like prose writers, are merely 
fahricateurs. What arc those laws 
which govern tho production nf 
poetry and determine its modes of 
creation ? M Bencheikh writes: 
Nous constatons ici que des con- 
train tes collectives de to us or dies 
p&sent sur le po&te. Sociales, 
ellcs lui imposeut une condition 
ct rdglementont I'cxercice de son 
indtier. Littdiaires, dies privil- 
dgient des genres, des registres 
rh6matiques, des rbgles proso- 
dlques ; linguistiques, dies met- 
tent & ho disposition un instru- 
ment depression reprdsentntif 
de cet dtat latent que ddfinit lc 
Gentil & pnrtlr d’une description 
saussurienne de la langue. 

Structural analysis alone tiiereforc 
will not be suffidant : it will leave 
out a considerable part of reality 
and in ignoring sociocultural 
pecmlsoa will not explain “ le pour- 
quo! de la creation'’, for a literary 
work xs a meeting place of “ ltfccs- 


By M. M. Badawi 


JAMAL EDDlNIi BLNCIILIKII : 
Podtique Avabc 

Essui sur les voles il'ime ci-cjijcn 
278pp. Paris : Amhropos. 

sit6 intriusfcque ” and “ contra intes 
sociales 

For his ideal period of study, 
the author chooses the first half 
of the third century of Islam (ninth 
century ad) and for his location he 
goes to Baghdad which was a into 
cultural metropolis ui the time and 
therefore could serve as ** un lieu 
privildf>i£ d’ob.sei vaiion ”, where the 
stnbje social order, coupled with ilia 
relative political calm that obtained 
from the beginning of the reign of 
Ma'tnun to tho murder of Muta- 
wnkkil, facilitates the task of ob- 
serving tlio nature of cultural orga- 
nization. The work lie chooses to 
study ngahtsi the background of 
their coniempurury critical theorists 
and philologists is (lint of poets 
who flourished In the first half of 
the third century, such us Abu 
Tam mam, Dl’bil, and Buhtuii. 

fn the second chapter, “ Lc Pofite 
dans la eltd”, Bencheikh discusses 
the social factors which determine 
the poet's production, while the rest 
of tho book, comprising eight chap- 
ters, is duvoted to a detailed analy- 
sis of tlio literary " contralntcs ” or 
determinants. " Le Fodte dans la 
cltd," an attempt at writing a socio- 
logy ol literature, provides a lucid 
and well-informed account of the 
Arab poet's relation to his society, 
showing the profound effect tlio 
search for patronage had upon the 
form of literary creation. Tue place 
of the poet in the socio-economic 
structure was that of a client eulo- 
gizing the rulers or more often 
refined bourgeois administrators, an 
individual who did not himself be- 
long to a corporate body but whose 
chief endeavour was to Ingrntiata 
himself with the class ln power, 
with a view to improving his own 
lot. 

To this fact the author attributes 


nm only the poo's iduniificution 
iviili the powers that be, Ii is Jack 
of interest in the sufferings of the 
poor and his generally hostile atti- 
tude to popular revolutionary move- 
ments, but also his reluctance to 
envisage any stylistic change ; 

Cola explique la surpremmu 
fixation de la Iiir£rature arabe 
dans des formes perpciutos au 
long des si&cles. Une expression 
IhtOraire nouvelle suppose un 
carps social different qui La 
choisit et l’imposc. On tie pent A 
la fnla s'hu6grer dans une orgniit- 
intiou et rejeter la ddpcntlauce ou 
foil so place & sou egavd. 

The organic relation which tied the 
pre-Ifilamic poet to Ills society as a 
member of a tribe whose spokesman 
and defender , he was; has consider- 
ably weakened and uocn replaced 
by that of a client eulogiring, or. 
acting as the boon companion nf, a 
powerful family in n large city, a 
client who cannot afford to express, 
and indeed is sometimes obliged to 
compromise, his own personal 
beliefs and allegiances. Al me .same 
lime, us Jnhiz remarks, the poet lias 
become Less important than the 
orator, and the socio-political func- 
tion of poetry lias been taken over 
by the newly developed prose of the 
historian, tne theologian and dog- 
matic apologist- This demotion of 
the poet from the position of spokes- 
man to that nt virtual beggar, 
despite the great riches some poets 
managed to acquire, meant that his 
art is reduced to "un exercice de 
pure distraction, d’autant plus dls- 
cr£dlt£ qu'il est v&nal 

In his attempt to reconstruct the 
poetic creative process, M Boiichcikh 
proceeds logically describing how 
the poet's mind was formed, draw- 
ing upon early authorities such as 
Jahiz «ml Ibu Qutalba. Knowledge 
of the Koran iras of course a sine 
qua non : it “fourult un fouds lexi- 
cal inipuiaable, fixe une stylistlque, 
co ustl tue un urtivers mdtaphorlque, 
of fra des for mules ; bref, H ^rlge 
les structures montales et determine 
les modea.de pens&e dent lc po&te 


. lie fie ddpariii'a plm Apu'rt from • 
traditional .Islamic sc junto'-, uiij'lu 
•ui mosqueSir the most iinpnrmni . 
thing a poet had to acquire wn-i 
riwaya : the ability in ieurn hy In - ji t 
ii vast quantity of poem* .which 
induced in him a poetic .iirituiie-' 
to the world ami peopled hi* imag- 
ination with a variety nf idioms 
and expressions m suit every pos- 
sible conventional theme, x hiim- 
uage unrelated to the reality ucin- 
ally lived by the poet. 

Using Roland Barthes’s distinc- 
tion between style and art, Ben- 
chclkh observes that tho train in« 
of the medieval Arab ptici, which 
whs encouraged by critics und 
philologists alike, tended to make it 
difficult for him to choose *' la soli- 
tude du style” which, says Barrhc-s, 
“sc siiue Hors de I'urt. c’cst-h-ilire 
hors du pacte qui lie I'ecrivain \ la 
socltEl^ 11 , and drove him to ntL-fur 
lr stead the security of arL 1 ', the 
stability of a commonly accepted 
idiom, Then follows a detailed dis- 
cussion. based on statistical analy- 
sis, of me conventions of this "art ", 
relating to the structure of the 
poem (qasida), and of rhyme, metre 
and rhythm. 

Podtique Arabe is uniliitiuiis in its 
alms and lias a clearly argued 
thesis and an iuiprussivolv compre- 
hensive approach. It is rich in In- 
sights and suggestive remarks. For 
instance, Bencheikh’s oxnlanatlon 
nf the rise nf hadl‘: " Plnvciuinn 
lie pouvant plus s'excrcer dans |o 
dnmaine des registres et des 
th&mes, elle s' est tl<lveloppi3c dans 
cel u( des nuances, des figures et ties 
formes ver bales ”, and his remarks 
on the role of bmfi 1 in the structur- 
ing of the poet's utterance and the 
organization of his thoughts, indeed 
ln tiio structure of the whole poem, 
ore moat perceptive. The whole 
discussion of the general question 
nf tile structure of tile qasida is 
admirable. 

Bencheikh dismisses the charge of 
pbsence of structural design quot- 
ing the arguments of Ibn Tabatiba, . 
showing that in the mind of its 
creator the qasida Is not conceived 
as an accumulation of autonomous 
and juxtaposed "projects", but 
as a progression of .successive 
sLages. He explodes the myth of the 
absolute independence or autonomy 
of the single verse in a qasida, 
which cannot be proved tsveh’ on the 
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The author does not always rule 


nlficance of regional variations hi 
Turkish rural, .life,, . without i " 

.plstrWtph ("tot Jlft'SH 
ntimu (which could : .mo 

♦are .6f little value to .-.tho reaUei* 

■fWTro-i'kpaka to understand relation*, rather than within if’ Tliu'sJ of 'n 
between .^muaigal instruments - toy - board-zither, he writes : / 

-dnu ithe people who play’ them. .-i. : ■ -ti .. 

•Considering thb prica of tli^bbflk* . ; WithoUrknowledge of t^ dAur- 
a , tape-recording - oi' .accturibanylno -.'; ’ tiUs i J .toy!“ln ' ctfitiftte 
record could surely 'Ih'ave hpeni In- ‘ . 

tm$r\p*6ns,' t£e Vecordinl/ r 

"me 

6 a 
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scrip!,, sotne 557 pages 
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'Compiled by Richard Tapfiess ’ 
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Bgvid Talbot -Rice wABatf! Gray 
, The lllastratlonp tb the JWortd 
History' of Rbshld sl-Dld 
This book makes available, after £70 
years, g world masterpiece. - 
The History of Rashid al-Din was 
compiled In Tabriz ln'70 6 h (AD1306). 
The manuscript, a treasure of Edin- 
burgh University Library, has 70 
illustrations. These are now for the 
first time reproduced in their entirety, 
to their exact sizes, in finest mono- 
chrome offset, printed by-MCridcn . : 
Gravure Company. Additionally, 
tho entlrd scrle? is reproduced ih : 
colour microfiche,' Contalhdd ih'a - 1 
pocket in the book, Finally, 3 pistes 
are also reproduced In colour, -• 
The illustrations fbsc elements of 
Byzantine, SasaniaA, Buddhist and'- 
Chinese painting into a new style 
thRtJn relatively few years was to .' 
establish the great school of Persian 
painting. 

The Introduction and descriptive 
catalogue, drafted by the ]ate David 
Talbot Rice, has been edited and . 
revised by Mr Basil Gray, formpr , 
Kc^er of Oriental Antiquities, 
British. Museum. ■ 

- 158mm. 085224 271 9 , 

. Pre-publication price, £12 
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; Talamic Painting . s 
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°f the origins and d^vriopthent. of ' 
uioTigorariveart of Islath. 8o.mqno- 
^hrome and 6colou^pJatcSi. 
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A Sftrieaqf modern* expert intro* r 
ductiohs.to the his tory, thought and ‘ 
.culmic brislfim. £a^‘o each, . ;-v 



\V. Montgomery Watt • ; - ‘ 
x. Islamic Philosophy l- X 

aiid Theology 

'An excellent survey ... a reliable 
and authorative guide.'. 

• 4 mer. Hist. Rev .' " • ? ». 

. v Noel Coulson' , 

2 . A History of Islapnlc Xqw. : 'i : 
‘Admirable pletie ofwor^', . readily 
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3. Counsels li> 
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• Vui 
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7. An IntcUeotual History , ’ - 
of Islam in indin 
. . ‘Admirable; Rndm^fuseAil.’ • 
Allied. Hist, Rev , .' • • '. . ' . ’•* 

BlciiaM Bell and W.M. Watt • 

8 . Introdtpotion to the Qur’an . 1 
Tbc.mostthordugU and sympathcjlc 
study in any \VeatcrA language,* . •: '■ 
M.Khadduri 

' • ' WiM.Watt 
f« ^The Influence of Islam, on 
Medieval Europe V . 


Studies in Islam 


Qhoice 

J.’-Azii Akmad - 

m,A History of : 
Islamic S|clly 


( W.MiWatt 

■ The Formative Period . . . . 
of lslamlo Thought ■ ■ 
Professor Vatfa major single con- . 
tribution to Islamic, studies/ It offers, 
fcsuxvey. of renglous thought in 
lalwnmJ.to the egrly joth century.- ■ 
’ O^morided Choice. £$ 
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Muslim Intellectual 
Anaccountof Al-Ghazaliandhia ■ 
r^lcintUe creation oflslamic society. 

£2-50 ■ i 
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In tho Modern World 



‘ * It lam in Africa ■ ; 

1 : : ' ■" Edward. Blyden. , r . .*■ 

■ Chfdstluitlty, Xslaiti end . 
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Islam. ^ Introduction b; ’ 

Chris topherFyfc.^s 



C. E. Bosworth, edl tor 

The Book of Curious and' 
Entertaining Information 
This 1 s the first complete translation 
of the Lata'if aUliftorlfoS Tha’aUW, 
an nthroantury compendium of , . 
in&rmg'iion-tharibrmfld part of tlio * 
ciujure of educate d'Muslims. 

Iran und Islam 

This memorial volume to Professor 
Vlgdimir Minofsky has original 
papers by 36 scholars from seven - 
obuntrlw;‘^o : 


• NdrimanDuhlol 

■ The Cultural Barrier 
A hew study of the problems' p£ $ul* 
turil exchange hi the context both • 
of Mchnologicftl assistance to dcvelop- 
ltig wuntrles und of rite cultural 
accretions sometimes regarded as . 
Insurable from tinti tcchpoIog/ jCd 

' Islam, Enroite end Empire 
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ill- But lie lines 
in pointing out 
lit nis disposal 
in lega ai i ng the si m cm re 


, — — xei ro L'Mf/Mf n ram .nuiil-is um> _f tPM ill H Miitaiiabbi. later oil, conditions QL-taoCUc; creation anu 

gli lie docs not say s0 ,„ c j, e ,jmis limitations. In the . about his art in terms that the questioning of the organization.,^.^ " — ' . ” 

\ !l h 51 e iil t ln first place the author draws too p Q|ll j “ fl u ke the most conceited' of tho whole of socletv ” is perhaps SlmOH Digby 

J"™Vi ° sharp a distinction between what d Westcrn 1jae t biUSli. even going too far. Did the emergence ^ 6 UJ 

SLVC'i.ll means Of . _ ,- n iic ** nffiri.il " nirulilctiot). ~c In nnPffu in VTlIslilTl Snalll 


of his 


lie calls “ official 
namely panegyrics 


ial ” production, makin „ allowance for the Arab con- of straphic poetry in Muslim Spaiu 
n.VJm Tl.Teli "he call'' einp| ) , v ”u!l m nanieiy i»aiiegy ri cs elegv □nd satire. CJlli * of boastfulness ? That apart, constitute such a radical cultural 
mice i-anging from die .lies* vhJi Si andTsVond °S c of poet v M Bencheikh is on the whole most revolution ?. Boncheikh fails. to ex- 
ric a I devices, syntactic or .semantic ?Xci. i? morespSunSufm^ enlightening on 
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00 superb cofouF plates. Cloth. 
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pnr.iiieiisni, tn monorhynie and 
metre. 

Which of the tvvn e lemon is, rhyme 
ur metre, a poet cl looses first in the 
act of composition seems to me to 
be u question of no groat conse- 
quence, even if it were possible to 
answer It. But the author's discus- 
sion of metre and rhythm, again 
based upon statistical evidence, is 
both useful and sensitive : here he 
disposes of two fallacies which 
should have disappeared long ago : 
the assumption that each metre ex- 
p ics sos a certain emotion peculiar 
to It, and the assumption that there 
is u necessary relation between 
metre and theme, he li panegyric, 
love or suLii'u. There Is a subtle 
unufysls of the effect of monorhyme 
upon tiic poet's creation, and ail in- 
telligent and sensitive account of 


■ , , OH limners SUCH « lyiiui »ur 

personal, such as is found m love |udes a „ d expectations die medieval the class of 

W*"™! s S„^! r ft poet and Ids audience had in coin- liberate then 
die fiiit that die distinction is not ,„ug r Knfh im-ItpH in nanr. noetic 


the historical side, plain why those poets who did not 

on matters such as what attl- seek any material profit, such as 

‘ j of secretaries, could not 
themselves from thu doini- 

mon, or what tltey both prized in nant poetic conventions, 
always clear ( wherc ca n ^ we_ dra w g poem But the aurhor's stance Indeed he claims that tho 

and rt" lSnna ” ^ Mutanabbi’s l ' em . alns .a historical one; out of twciuleth-ceutury Egyptinn poet 

sfrhi nil Knfur 1 ?? the choice he suspends luis aesthetic shauqi (who obviously lived under 

ramous same on JLatur f), uie ,-„ r | on , onr T |,i« u orinno limifo. ^,., 1 ;,;,., «n/t u ,tm knew 

some 
first 
had 
and 
19 S 7 


The Emperor Akbar’s atelier 

paintings on cloth illustrating the memoir^ mnstlv .hm^ c.n.ii r ? ,se £ Jn acut J e form , ‘ he question 

ffaiiizft-wnna (Geste nf S Amir „:7 ors mostly show stately and of the propriety of cutting out 

s:;in SS than SIS ?r C h 10yal paBe S , mR |.,ly U iu 5 .e im 

200 survive and ten are on rLr^r!,, teies,s R E P ubl |c display, from the 


Paintings from the Muslim Courts 
of India 

Exhibition at the British Museum 
until June 30. 

Catalogue : 99pp. British Museum/ 
World of Islam Festival. £2.50. 


view. The Hamzawma™ S tTonT"^ mknuscrlp.r which were “m 

astonishing work to have occa- nun , m ,?fhn JL!?» to embellish. The process of 

si 01 led 


. — one 

scries of illustrations 



ally and surreptitiously made to 
apply not only to both types, but 
in fact to the whole of Arabic 
pociry till die twentieth century. 
We dierefore get surli sweeping 
stiitemems us this in the conclusion : 
11 Dans tons les domaincs, ctrc 
po&tc, e'esi vivve la vie du nous cl 
non d'un jc. . . , Scul ie coinmuii 


Similarly hi his anxiety to limit another EeyptUn Anqad (who 
himself to objective or scientific olso obviously belonged to 


different 


an 

socio-economic 


criticism, his" observations are monpiiwi 

generally confined to tile purely f“. ld poht'LHl oidei) sull reguided 
external or technical aspects of lj‘*nself as much of 1111 pid eii 
poetry, although he realizes that “la de ^ as tl,a . ed ! ev “’ , A '“J 
tcchnicitd u'dpuise pas In po^sie p™*. E veil .uss u rni ng that Shmiqi 
His analysis of individual poems is n,ld A.qqatl had the samp medieval 


M Despotism appears in its most 
engaging form under the Imperial 
house of Timur ”, wrote tbef 
eighteenth-century Scottish his 
tonan Alexander Dow. He paid 


of the world’s great kinalv ?lk g . ories of . h,s thc dismembermeait of Mughal ilius- 

strations. an intennin- nna i „ J n a dl Vld ual portraiture trnted manuscripts appears to be 
able and consistently banal narra- nlcn r w h il P t-h ^ v 1 n d terniinal stage, fo r even 

t tive — on the level of the Bau'* Own e ™ e a «} v hies of his the British Library and the Bod- 

,1 Paper or Batman— of swashbuck- f n Kr *., W4l M directed by his leian ara unable to resist pressure 

r ling boy-iieroes slavius the bad KmIT /° r ci ai i. e - L* ow , c, s » .' J,rds ® nd t0 cu t out miniatures and place 
i- dies an/ the drago/s alid winnfng ill!) if” - JS i?~ - S . - l l e ' gri , _ ^t 6 ? 8 lhem under *!«■« or .perspex with 


the princesses and" the fairies!' The ST KSt'sir & J& Be^Xl 

North Indian low- some American collectors, 
ascetics are very fine. 

niUitoiy pbe Sultanates of the Deccan 


Limited in its scope to ihc con- 


tribute to " the uncommon abilities commission evidently reflects the o enV e 

l, u ni05 t the princes, with the youthful taste of the emperor «,d alceti 
mild and humane character of all”. Akbar, who would grow into a via- , U of HSteu 

He was referring to the line of six nrous and fast-moving military The Sultanates , _ ... , 

Greai Mughals ”, from Babur, leader even by the standards of were a southward extension of this exhibition displays a richer 

ivtio conquered northern India in his family, in these paintings. Muslim power, lu the seventeenth corpus of the masterpieces of the 

JWb, _ to bis great-area t-great-er and- often in ruinnii« rnn.UHn.. r^^n. century they lav beneiuli ih^ period llian has ever bean mu 


lury between ai> 


ope 1 

1550 


mill 1650 , 


ICJIIKUIIL cuiu acmiuvu ulutuih ui I, ■'ll , JJ 

the dominance of the element oC !l s A . 1 ?.^ Il'l ^ a l . a l^° 


sound in Arabic poetry generally. 
He Hunks that the convention of 
describing desert landscape or wine 
without experiencing either denotes 
a purely Hujpristte nostalgia. 
Admittedly, M Boncheikh should 
perhaps have considered related 
phojiomenn in Western literature 
sue! 1 us the persistence of the “ pas- 


poasibly take such remarks to bo an 
adequate description of the work of 
al-Mn’orri or of Sufi poets and even 
of scores of official poets lit their 
less official moments? 

Likewise, M Bencheikh greatly 
exaggerates when he mokes capital 
out of the lowly state of poets in 


disappoiiuiug, compared with the 
bes>t examples of practical criticism 
in Andras Hamori’s book, On the 
Art of Medieval Arabic Literature 
(1973). 

In 7a nouvclle critique , the study 
of themes is condemned In terms 
reminiscent of those In which the 
study of character was received in 

fihnkngnnai'oan ^rltlf-icm nf 


conception of poetry, which is in- 
correct, doesn’t this show that the 
question is raoro then one of socio- 
economics ? 

The dominance oE conventions in 
Arabic poetry is a subject too com- 
plex and too tantalizing to be rev'< 
duced to a matter of socio- 
economics. Indeed a cursory look at 
pre-Islnmic poetry will show how 


period than has ever been put 
together for an international exhi- 
selected with scholarly Jn- 
The reasonably priced cats- 

- - shows much dotociive work 

lure tradition ; the effect is to give T h®. be , st of Deccnni painting, m tracking down paintings ox- 

a compelling urgency tn a world which is admirably represented cisod In earlier times and in modern 

of fantasy. In their way the J ltf «' 0 « has a remote introspective fr °ni the great Mughal nianu- 

a ._ .... ... //flinzfi-minui pages were never beauiy seldom nuttined by the scripts. Pariiculurly welcome Is the 

abur's son Humayun, who reigned “Bain equalled in Mughal painting, splendid court nri of die MngimK. display in pairs of whnt were In- 

j 0 l ircc^. l( !i ? _ o°tI| i r °ai 1555 In the 1570s European paintings , Tho core ot this exhibition comes ^h ,sl|, aiions 1 


i nternments ; the fine arts of thei- 
ourts reflected their individual 
nsies to u remarkable degree. 
Owing to the vicissitudes of 


unu xroni i.isa hi me Jbzos Europoan paintings me core ot this oxliibiiinn comes V. nm-wiauwiis, 

0 1j56, 110 tiling of the earliest and engravings began to reach the from four BriLish public colloc- p!-?„. ( 2iu 8 ” ■ 1 1 ,ey nr ? now 
ihase oE Mualml panning sur- Mughal court, adding $ final ingre- l| ons, the Victoria and Albert by wide spaces of crenm- 

ivcs. The visible line of develop- dient tn the stylistic brew. They Museum, the British Museum the m . 0lials - The niounting of 

icd and copied ; this led to British Library nnd the India 

if*mA nltCAranfrlAis aC v A i1!f Officii T.lhrni'U Gnn! n n Iiau. <LaI.. COJliCtlOllS IS ill gCIl 


vivc.s. The visible line of develop 
ment starts with the work of two 
painters whom HuntRvun recruited 


dient to 
wore studied 

Hi« Anhiintait 


nting 

our national 
general so crude 



The way of the twelve 


By Julian Baldick 


Wc are also told ill the introduc- 
tion that the editor has collaborated 


du Hie slbcle . We may be told 
there more about the poets' vision 
of the world and their attitude to 
women and nature, topics alluded 
to here only In passing. 


And what of Etlemble’s assertion 
that die poet is a “ fabricates " ? 
Soma or the poetry which 
Bencheikh labels os “ official " will 
support Etlemble’s thesis, and most 
Finally, the author's position is certainly so will the main bulk of 
too deterministic. No doubt It would medieval Arabic critical theory 


phy. The capacity for rendering vlo- whJch jeposes in a library not ZOO* L“ ra K'r3 t 0 {i« d °. ” 0t f5 em . w 
loin action Is carried over from die J ards fr®« the British Museum. th skimping 


wirh the author during the prepora- be absurd to maintain that socio- which regards the poet as a crafts- 

vLn fvanrlaHr.w UJU&vn vUte 1 \ .1 J a . . .1 f . tS J ! 1 A 


‘ALLA MAH SAYY1D MUHAM- 
MAD HU8AYN TABATABATi 

Shi’lte Islam 


don of the translation. When this 
is compared with the Persian text 
(S1u‘ah. dar I shim, Tehran, 1969), 
certain divergence^ are indeed ob- 
servable. The translator seems to 
have, been caiwad. some- embarraas. 


economic considerations hod no 
effect upon the attitude and style 


man, a Jeweller 'whoso medium is 
words- But that is another story. 


new employer?) and a “youthful 

-ss^^a^uisssjsrs 

1605) a royal atelier of painters lowed bv Mughal artists, of the 
was recruited and trained under drama of oriental monarchy — the 
the Persian masters. Many of these battles and sieges, the fort-Dulldlng, 
were Hindus and brought with the celebrations and the royal hunts. 


them idioms from the vigorous (but The tastes of Alcbar’s wine-bib- 
unfortunately lU-proserved) verna- blng son Juliangir, who “seldom 


Turkish delights 


Translated, edited and introduced - ment by 'the author'® habit, of "call- 
by Seyyed Hossein Nasr. ing tho conduct of the first Imflm 

25 T. 1 U Rpnrep A.llon ruH iinwiii C‘A1T, the Prophet’s cousin Olid son- 

|53pp. George Allen and Unwin. ^ n . Iavv) « lQr 0 h Uiona ty His efforts 

- - to dilute this produce some Imorest- 

... ing changes In the text. Similar 

In his introduction, Seyyed Hossein adaptations take place when the 

Nasr, Director of tne Imperial tronSlnto r.- tries to. tone 1 down the 

.Iranian Academy of Philosophy, tells passages vthlch express the author s 
us that •AllBmahTabfttabfi’J wafi in- violent hostility to the appearance 
vited to^write it in order to give af u ! 5 ° n ,L rc l £, Jl 1 ear ^ y 
the c Westnrn public on account of llfJn 

Shl’lsm (tho branch oMslsm which - ° E . ta ! n u? (6M-750 
distinguishes itsolf byi(a veneration « 
of the Prophots's successors his i 

finniiv « TiJinmo (Vnm a tradL - Muslims, when in , the Islamic com 



ffttnilv th« “ Interns from *l tradL Muslims, wnen in. tne isiamic com- 

tloniifly ShPite point of ^ew. GUren 

tho extreme reluctance 'of Shi’ltes jJ* ' 

to divulge the secrets of their roll- - a -^ 5 s . amlc c ^)i' 

gion to outsiders, it Is difficult to ; J’® J r 

see how the idea of this Invitation 60) fla ^ that it 


■ •• ■■•• •■!■■ ■ - 1 ! ' 


could have met with much success, 
and one might expect that the 
render would be duly warned. One 
also wishes that the circumstances 
had provided some better method 
of introducing to the West so out- 
standing an exponent of Persian 
mystical philosophy '-as- 'Allfimah 
Tnbatnbsl. jn.stead of putting him 
.In the awkward position of having 



was successful politically but from 
the point of view Of purely religi- 
ous values it fell short of Islamic 
ideals and practices. Islamic 
society was dominated by die 
Arab element alone and non- 
Arabs were subordinated to the 
Arabs, In faot a'strong Arab em- 
pire was created which gave itself 
the name of an Islamic caliphate. 


jfltivo mi in rsiftioa.wminv ... 

By Sdyyed HoaMnNaeC-.. BDp 

On IwanhailoH . ' " ■ 

By H 0..7 Corblii j : ■ ; .7^p 

The Winter Calligraphy pf lUtacf 
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By Peter Lambom Wlfaoo."- -T 6 p 

Sollfary PerfecHoidsi 1 DavW Jones'^ 

By Kathleen Ralne . 90P 

W. S. Yeats and the Searghfpr - H ■' 
• Tradillon , 

‘ By Philip Shorrard . . ... 
arid, others . from . ; 

.3 Cainbildae Drlve: ; 
Ipswich 1P2 9EP 


to supply us with the bare bones or 
•Fhl'Uc n 

- 'is!feiE*f2S» s I'isr 


tc rciiaious histo^ doamatic Another adaptation of the Persian 


at their best. 


the author’s presentation of 'Ali 
. _ , .. . , . as the only Companion of the 

For although Professor Nasris in- Prophet of whoso mystical utter- 
troduction and the work Itself ancas we can be certain. Thus 



Without. Information about>. the', jpsy * pressed T i Wflwhwe?!' ' to '^present 
cholpgical foundndtets of Shl’Um, Btlnsm, : ttm : principal j hatHdon of 
the account which the book presents Islamic mysticism, as. having been. 


an P d .iff hiunicated by him to a , few qf- his 
exposition .at /the problems of tne.. v-holce ComiiaiiiohsL 1 

Dlvino attrtbilt^rcriqaallty nnd frep . .. ... . 

Willi ora itecdssariW Very dry -tfead-,* '«■: A passage (hat follows (pages 
Ing: Since the author way obviously 114.5),' emphteizlne the links, be- 
(and unciersraiidably) unwilling to tween ■’ Sufisnt : and Shiism, is not 
. tell us ,mijcli abdut the ,essonce of found In , the Persian text, which 
SbL’Ism, the . intimate 1 helktlonship here gives no such, emphasis, and . 
between the believer. an 3 . his Imam, its ; contents- bear a. certain slmi- 
theca ytaa nok. Much PQtot; lit asking . lerUjr to those of Professor Nasr’s 
'him ; to, Vfrite a ;.v6ok of 'which tlie writings in ' this field ; bile assumes 
mo it : interesting passages would that, the author has. added: it at tho 
hsve. jo be the lacunae^ ; The work . translator’s prompting, or. had sup- 

1 , the Persian edition, 
ne has no reason, tb 
1 . adaptations found In-.: 



K.A.C. Creswell. A Bibliography of the Architecture, 
Aria and Crafts of Islam. Supplement' 1 960-1 972. 

“Long' awaited** Islamic Studies Newsletter. 

Chrlstel Kessler. The Carved Domes of Mamluk Cairo. 
In collaboration with AARP. '' 

Marsden Jonas & Hamdl Sakkut. Raders In Contem- 
porary.. Egyptian Literature Series Number One: 
Taha HuSseln. ■ i 

41 flw/ of all the books on Taha Hussein* Follows 
a nets method, opens a new valuable field, for 
Arabic bopks, n Akhbar El Yom. 'n.\ 

• Number Two : Al-Aqqad. . 

Ahmed Fakhry. The Oases of Egypt/ VoL I Slwa 
. “ Above criticism.^ Bibliotheca Orlenlaljs. 

. Vol. II Behrlyah and Farafra. . , : j-ji- . 

41 A momentous contribution!* At'chlV fQr Volkhrkunda, . 

E. E. Catverley. Islam An Introduction. 

Second edition. 

Rlphqrd r&i Rob I hSsb in ^ ' A 1 Practical Guide 

; Deborah Cowley; 8, Ai eys Seyours ^Calt-o j ; A* Practical 

* Guide/' 1 . . 1 1 

1976 edition, third printing. 

.Afirned Mansour eta!. A Bibliography of Arable Books 
Published in Egypt between 1941 and 1955 

( In Arabic ). 

FORTHCOMING 

Naguib Mahfour. Miramar, 

Translated and edited bp Fatma Mousse Mahmoud, 
Magued El Qommos, John Rodenbeck, John Fowl*** 
With an. Introduction Ay john FpWles.; ; r •; 
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THE VENTURE OP ISLAM ■ 

Conscience & History In a World Civilization 
Marshall G. S. Hodgson 

Volume 1 The Classical Age of Islam / 

Volume 2 The Expansion of Islam in Ihe Middle 
Periods 

Volume 3 The Gunpowder Empires and Modern 
Times 

Set ot 3 volumes % 37.10 

" A magnificent monument to his memory " 

— Middle East Book Digest 

“ His aim .... to help his readers to see the whole 
history of the Islamic world as a great venture of 
the human spirit". — TLS. 

"As Hodgson observes, It has come closer than 
any other religious movement to. uniting all mankind 
under its Ideals." — Syrle & Monde Argbe. 

*• f‘ 

ISLAM OBSERVED . 

Religious Developmental in Morocco & Indonesia. 
Clifford Geertz 

This study traces .the evolution of the. classical reli- 
gious styles of' two 'countries which, with, disparate 
settings and unique histories, produced - strikingly 
different spiritual dlma’tes. 

£1.70. . 

ARCHITECTURE FOR THE POOR . 

An Experiment In Rural Egypt 
Hanan Fathy , 

"There are very 'few books which examine tech- 
nology In less developed countries In terms the 
norms of these countries. Fathy, an. Egyptian archi- 
tect, teaching and practising, has done this for low . 
cost building In Egypt.” ' . r ' , 

'—Appropriate Technology | 
l£9.2Q cloth . £4i10 paper; ' , ; ^ - v! \ : 


By John Beckwith 


MICHAEL LEVJGY: 

Hie World of Otteman Art' 

152pp and 107 illustrations. Thames 
and Hudson. £5,50. 


to E dir no in Europe when the 
frontiers of the apparently invin- 
cible Empire were pushed beyond 
Asia ; nnd culminating in what 
is usually called "the fall of Con- 
stantinople”, but for tho purposes 
• of this book Is better represented 
as die rise of Istanbul. 

Burra, oven -today. Is surely one 
of the most cudiautfng little, towns 
In the world. It presents Itself oil 
tho slopes of Mount Olympus in 
Mystn, a parure of mosques, bntlis 
nna tombs threaded between trees 


THB UNIVERSITY 0 F CHICAGO PRESS 

J : i 26 Buckfngham palace Road, 
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Michael Levey Is a refreshritont 
and a challenge to ua all. Unlike 

fSSSSJL^ bt 8 J?fi“ n8 ’ w «° apend 8 * M..-PUU- U 5 m«i. nces 

»Z$£u V rood,u 8 ° var , Romanesque and chased in gold by the sun, 
capitals in a provincial Pocket of There Is a' pride of mosques; Ulu- 
Europe or sitting on o undden of cam I, Yesilcami (the Green MoS- 
th F Dl«ctov o V e) and the Mosque ol- Murad I, 
of the National Gallery has a wide that of Bey arid I YlJdJrim (“the 
range and a close focus. He h?s Thunderbolt”) and the later 
catalogued the German School and Muradlya built by Mui-ad 31 and" S 
{£? It0, ^ u between tho plane trees, tho tombs 

hai 10 eteffli oi the Muradlye wharo lie so mhhy 

has fiivwt his attention to the princes of the Ottoman house. -At 
Queen s Canalettos and other eight- night tho moon is struck between 
eentb-cenuiry paintings In the the minarets and cypresses by the 

mon ny XSf H i, Mosque of Emir SqlSn. From here 
^ n 5 8 r /S 2 i 4 ^. as P r °" tt la possible to gaxe over -the town, 

dqced. stimulating introductions to violet roofs interlocking and the 

tawny light rising In between. 


the Early and High Renaissance 
for Penguin Books and he has co- 
operated with Count Kalnein over a 
brat- me Pelican History of Art 
volume devoted to the art -and 
architecture, of France In the eight- 
eenth century. His work on Vene- 
tian painting in the eighteenth cen- 
tury (Phaldon, 1959) Is something 
of a classic, and the Wrightsmon 


Walking back' along the narrow 
road to a spur which juts through 
the town, you look out over n cas- 
cade of roofs to Ulucami and VII- 
dirim and Emir Sultan. Bursa fell 
to the Turks in 1326 and was 
already famous for its silk in- 

...» d us try. The ntosq lies which were 

Lectures on Painting at Court have built there followed Seljuq practice 
delighted audiences bn both sides ana v?era constructed on a dif- 
of the Atlantic.- . -■ . ferent tf an frora. those at Istanbul 

Now he' Jim terriefl to - OttbihaU’ ijf’jjf sooSS' 
art and Hid result is a- 'shardsh, '?2£S5i^i u,, '4’ It 

stylish, extremely roadahle .Jntrb- J?"?,,™ ^£1® ambitiously than 
duction to TurklsH -"'art' nnd b'lge .thrce-bnl- 

architecture . which should' be ’in ' J522I *1 wlt ® *4 *S W tow ' 

tlie hands of any . tourist visiting ‘ mnh?,r^nlt retS « ^ S nE. no the great 
Istanbul, Edime ahd Bursd for the ““buments of Ottoman arcliitec- 
Erst tlpie. It lit sitch'S dlange to .. 

have' an attractively produced, well- ' If - Murad -II . had built, iro thing 
illustrated hdok on art which does ■ else he would be' remembered for a' 
not need a. trolley and a small mosque- which la more profoundly 


value for money. ; . . ~ T . ful cities in the world. Hghc grey 

After a Short goneroj appreria- : „ ^ splashes ; of green and gold on 
tion, during whiti the point is * • 5 ®°®°°’ i.dome or minaret, seen 
made that Turkish art , has never !o°, a ’, wetei', Ihe ; Bosphbrus, the 
quite parried "the prestige of Per-. Golden Horn and the Sea. of Mur- 
slan art, Mr ; Levey nails his flag d'mrtu can be uncer- 

flrihly: to the mast and insists on L a * n » a, .C°ld tvind from the Black 
the strength ahd individuality ,of ■ S® a » • Mri’ential • rain .and a quick 
tlid Ottohian contribution to art, 5^®? temperature m a Y be ex-, 
“ in some tvays - ?*. he writes, . . ,, P°ctod wen in. the. summer months, 

an outline of O^y ik i, gi«„ : fe 

■Jy tite,,prope SS; oE -the capital ;■ across the Golden Horn, - abdve all 
C i , n^^ 1 ■ eStabllshmoht and , the Sulemairiyejcomplqx, never faiils 
embellishment of conquered to astonish the onlooker, -but the ' 
Bursa, then the shift of capital, city must be explored . on . fqqL 1 ' in’ 


MUIIANMAD and 
THE COURSE 
OF ISLAM 

IL M. Balyuzi 

Why yet another bnok on 
Isium ? Mr. Ualyuzl submits 
i hut there is room for 
another interpretation, this 
time from one who accepts 
“ the God-given mission of 
MiihiinimaU A major une- 
volumc work including both 
a biography of Muliammad 
and the history of “tiic 
realm pf Isldm ” up to the 
19th century. Like orlier 
world religions, Isium lias 
experienced great divisions. 
In this hook they receive 
inipnriioJ treatment. 

* A monumental work on 
Islflm which will eclipse most 
of the books written on the 
sullied.” Professor Zcine, 
American University of 
Beirut. 

Comprehensive and beauri- • 
fully produced Clolli £5.75 


GEORGE RONALD 
16 High Street, 
Kldlington, 

Oxford OX5 2DN 



The World of Islam 
la our neighbour 

Lutterworth,^ World Relldon 
Series, edited by Raymond F. 
rrudclan la designed to pro- 
vide basic Information on the 
main religions, customs and 
festivals of pur new neigh- 
bours. -The tcried Includes two 
books on Islam. 

Just published 

Understanding 
your Muslim 
Neighbour 

Muhammad and Maryam Iqbal 

Ain 'Introduction to Muslim 
everyday life for children of 
about tl. The author is Lec- 
turer and Advisor to ovcrscor 
students at Huddersfield Paly- 
teclinic. Illustrated with black 
and white photographs. 

£1.50 

For sixth form students ctnd 
adults. 

Thinking 
about Islam 

John b; Taylor 
The widely . acclaimed com- 

f ianloa volume to l/ndersiand- 
iig Your MtisUm Neighbour 
now well established as an in- 
troductory reference book to 
the world of Islam. Illustrated 
with block apd white photo- 
graphs. 

. £ 1.00 

1 . i . nicely 1 , written and. ax ter 
oa uoodblo allows Islam ti> 
speak lor Itaelf . 1 
Timas Literary Supplement ■ 

Inspection copies evalfable • 
from 

LUTTERWOfiTH PHESS JL 

W. ■ qp 


DAVID LOMAN LTD 

, Oriental mtf Maasscrlyli ’ " * 
,, Osr.littif lilrafc |hl sent lo ieqntt. 

: : •’ ii'SuffaJlr Iwd ' - 

• Tel. HI «3&t 
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Faber Books 

Islamic Art 
& C Culture 

The Kelt* Collection 

Islamic Metalwork 

of the Eighth to the 
Fifteenth Century 

byGexa Fehervari 

With twelve colour plates 
and 6o pages of mono 
chrome plates. 
Publication 5 April. £25 

Islamic Painting 

and the Arts of the Book 

byB.W. Robinson 
(general editor) - 
Ernst J. Grube, 

G. M. Meredith- Owe ns 
and R.W. Skelton 

With forty-four pages of 
colour plates and 156 
pages of monochrome 
plates.To be published in 

May. £45 

Islamic Pottery 

of the Eighth to the 
Fifteenth Century 

by Errist J». Grube • 

•: V With thirty pages of 1 ■ 
colour plates, 220 mono- 
chrome illustrations, and 
fivedrawings.Tobe 
published in June. £35 


Islamic 

. Architecture in 
North Africa 

^phptg^apjp^rvey ■ 

W : itH notes and an essay 
by Lucien Golviri j / 

• With eleven-colour plates 
. . 1 .. and 560 monochrome 
illustratiohsfTobe- : 

• ! c publisHftdjn May v { £si5;.. 

A ca falbgud of Fa ber 
.. books on Islamic art and 
\+< culture isav^U Alefrp^ 

■ ? v v. *3 QueetvSquar&^w-... 

> - London WCt - 


THE TUAREGS . 

THEJR i&LA MtCLEQA CYA NP 11$ 
DIFFUSION INTHE SAHEL 

by tf. T. Norris 

! A comprehensive Recount of ihe 
history, and spread of islamfc culture 
among the Tuaregs from the 
1th century to the present tiny. 

( 248 pages, Ittustr, £7.50 

ARTS & PHILLIPS LTD 

Teddlngtpn House, Warminster, Wills. 


spite of 1 lu* iliM.iiKLS and the 
cobbled stones. Tltuit, lut'd by the 
little church i>f. St Sergiu* unit St 
Bnccfni.s rKut.uk Aya Sofya j, will 
come the surprise of one of the 
prettiest mosques tiiat of Sokullii 
Melinioi Pasha, recalling a Serb 
from Knsola in Bosnia, who turned 
Muslim and built, ironically enough, 
on the riit'ii* of the churcli of St 
Anastasia of the Resurrection. 

Mr Levey'* chapters on the Tur- 
kish creation nf the city and the 
age nf Sinan— the greatest of ail 
Ottoman architects, almost cer- 
tain Jy a Christian Greek by birth, a 
Janissary recruit, and an engineur 
wlro came to building in his middle 
age — present n subtle combination 
of historical insight and aesthetic 
appreciation. .He compares the rela- 
tionship of Suleyman the Magnif- 
icent, probably the greatest of all 
the sultans, and his architect, with 


icent, probably the greatest of ail 
the sultans, and his architect, with 
that of Bernini and Pope urban 
Vllf. Kadi lived to bury his master. 
He considers the Sultan in perspec- 
tive wills tiie Kmperur Churie.s V 
and with J-'miicfs I of France 11* >i 
Renaissance prince — " Suleyman 

wus conainty the most successful 
ruler of the three " — and illustrates 
his remarks with an anonymous 

( sixtoculii-ceiitury engraving of 
. Suleyman wearing a golden helmet 
created in Venice specially for 


him. hulf-helmcl, hnlf-iiaia, topped 
by hii exotic aigrette of various 
colours. The four crowns represent 
bis kingdoms of Asia, Greece, Tru- 
l)i/.0nd and [vgypt. Suleyman prob- 
nbly never wore it, but it was dis- 
played on a special chair beside bis 
throne when lie received the am- 
bassadors of Charles V's brother, 
King Ferdinand. 

Dining the great reign, the 
production of textiles at Bursu and 
of tiles and pottery at Iznick 
reached new heights of excellence. 
Magnificent robes urc still to be 
seen in the TopkapI Saray, “the 
Abode of Felicity", and Rome 
of the finest tiles are to be found 
in the Mosque of Rustem Paslin 
close to the Golden Horn and in 
the Mosque of tile Grand Admiral 
Piyale PiisIih, where Sinau returns 
to the old Anatolian type of mos- 
que with several equal cupolas 
covering n rectangular enclosure, 
the walls covered by particularly 
fine tiles decorated with red and 


decline, but there werju. - &(iU, 
remarkable achievements shtn as' 
the Mosque of Sultan Ahmed I, 
finished in 1617, and the Baghdad 
Kiosk built by Murad IV— ft the 
culmination of all 0(tqjnan- 
attempts to suspend time ^-'rTvith 
its siarlikc layout," its clarity, its 
symmetry and ' Its marriage of 
materials, all making it the ideal 
habitation at ail seasons — for 
ever Naturally Mr Levey 
approaches the " Tulip Age " of the 
Sultan Ahined II r in the eighteenth 
century with zest, aud in the 
chapter headed 11 Intimations of 
Rococo ” positively purrs over the 
Sofa Kiosk and the decorations of 
tile Harem in rite Topkapi Sarny. 
Indeed when Lcviti became Court 
Painter to Ahmed III, "a new and 
typically rococo breadth of sophisti- 
cation entered Ottoman painting 
Rut it must be said that at no time 
did Turkish miniature painting 
rival tho excellences of the Per- 
sian and Mughal masters. 


blue flowers. This laiicr mnaque is The influence of the West 

l-!! 1 .-! 1 “"f , , 1 ,e J vuy “"fL s become even more marked in the 
larehr visited b.v roiinsis. Inriden- nineteenth century with the build- 
tally. Uiic o» the finest coliections Q f die Dolmabinice PHlnci. n i 

of Turkish ceramics and textiles is Eur onean s de o d t ife Rev t» 1 
housed in the Victoria and Albert £ ?S™n*'the Asiatic ildj'oi 
M scu " the Bosphorus, that bewitching- 

In the seventeenth century, the waterway upon which ilie Ottoman 
Otto man Empire began slowly ' to- smart worja was borne in gilded 


Caskets, candlesticks and calligraphy 

--- : the thirteenth contury on, also Some datings are disproved by 

Rv A *5 Mriiltiflll-rhirvani °* ten oi fll ) wotorle turn (see my archaeological evidence. The “jug” 
A. O. lVietlKian LRirvaiH recent article in Apollo , April (No 10) comes close to a piece from 


GBZA FEHERVARf : 

Islamic Metalwork 
of the Eighth to the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury In the Kelt Collection 
143pp and 60 plates. Faber and 
Faber. £25. 

In any lield of art that is only 
beginning to be properly invest- 
igated, catalogues are more useful 
than ambitious studies which can 
hardly be compreneuaive. Metal- 
wares- front Islamic countries fell 
very much within this category and 
ds such G6aa FehdrvAri's catalogue 
of . the . collection formed, by 
Edmund de Unger is welcome: 171 
Objects from countries a»*!ar afield 
hs Moorish Spain and Islamic India 
are briefly described and illus- 
trated. 

They, were acquired over the 


the thirteenth contury on, also 
often of an esoteric turn (see nty 
recent article in Apollo , April 
197G) — point to the importance 
attached to metalwork in the East. 

But calligraphy Is one of those 
factors which make Islamic metal- 
work a difficult subject. Its study 
reoulres a measure of familiarity 
with epigraphy — a science In 
itself— with Arabic and Persian 
literature and historical texts, most 
of which are only to be read in the 
original, and often even in manu- 
script state. Yet this is essential 
when it comes to dating and. loca- 
lizing a piece. A typical case is 
that of a Victoria and Albert 
Museum bowl on view at the cur- 
rent exhibition there of Islamic 
metalwork fem Iranian lands. Tv 
bears the date 1511, the signature 
of a ■. calligrapher who Tlveu in 


(No 10) comes close to a piece front 
the Parthian-Sasauian layer exca- 
vated at Tapo-Yahia. No 7 is also 
prc-Islainic and so is No 17. Other 
datings could be narrowed down 
without undue imprudence end a 
number of attributions pinned down 
with greater precision. One of these 
may be corrected hi the interest of 
the general reader. A lantern 
said to be Anatolian can ouly be 
Andalusian or Maghrlbi as shown 
by the epigraphy and architectural 
ornament, 1 e, the polylobed tu t of 
Alhambra-type linked at the top 
with its rectangular frame by u 


kayafc, t# .l-he]r. jmiH*. their villas I 
set in gardens oil either 'side of the j . 
Sweet Waters of Europe and Asia: . 

“ Bpylerbey is like a dessert in f . 
cojil&clsoii with the heavy eittrucv' 

-of Dolma bailee — a confection or.' 
spun-sugar, appetizing in its small t 
scale and Its utter insouciance ". > 
Abdul Hamid wus to retire from |. 
these palaces to the heights of YiU . 
diz where he created the liist Otto- - 
man paradise, witii a series of pavi- i 
lions sot amid small lakes, water-; 
fulls, bridges, complete with 
aviaries, swans mid gazelle: 

The Sultan was ringed round not . 
only with soldiers, gardeners,} 
children and animals but with/ 
palace eunuchs and . harem i 

women. Near-divinity still hedgedf> 
him. The carpet he trod could j 
not be trodden by anyone else. 

... He was the living descend-- 
ant of Osman I, the successor of ., 
Suleyman “ tho Magnificent ” 
and for the majority of his- 
peoplc he perhaps never ceased . 
to be the shadow of God oii'A 
earth, the SultHii of Sultans und'N, 
Caliph. < ' 

One closes this enchanting bool, 
with regret but with the $ntlsfac - 
tion also that the next time oni 
goes to Istanbul, Mr Levey will bi, 
a constant companion. 


simple -.loop, not to mention the 
characteristic bilobed motifs. 

This particular lantern is a uni-> 
quo piece of considerable import- 
auce. For this discovery as well an ■ 
othors, Dr Felidrvdri’s book is both •- 
welcome and important to scholars. •- 
A revised edition will no doubt 
come out in good time to make upf 
for the peccadilloes. Newcomers to 1 
the field may be wary of using the! 
book as It stands. But all specialists • 
will be grateful to Mr de Unger ■ i 
for building up an important study - 
collection and to Dr PelidrvArl for 
making it accessible in printed 
form. i 


Herat n3d 4 Jjoehi* by Hatell,' also 
established in that city, where he 
died some twenty years after the 
oowl was made. This combination 
alone is enough to pin down the 


THE HERITAGE OF PERSIA 



In others 


nil 




Mohitrd N. Frye 
Prof, of Iranian SluiViec, 

University of Harvard. i 

Tho civilisation or ancienl Persia 
was among the most splendid, 
powerful and long- lasting or the great 
historical cultures. Bui our knowledge 
is all too often confined to a few 
maalerpiecea of early art and the role 
of Persian "Goliath" to the Greek 
David 1 ’. Here la a first-hand Btudv of 
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GOll^btlDh fdr tneScdftltects,) d oslg nera and tile -meke rs 

ould cl*; ’6eyerftl'|.:.| forking Intblsmedfum,- HUMPHREYTREVfll-YANi Spectator 


- MICHAEU8H6PHHRD l Sw/7t/fly7&/ep/»p/? £7.60 
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The Scholarly Resources Edition of the 
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Edited by Shelia Lambert 

The Scholarly Resources edition of the House of Commons Sessional Papers of the 
Eighteenth Century Includes— In faithful facsimile form ~ all the extant bills, reports, 
and papers printed by order of the Hqusb during the period. 

The documents Illustrate every aspect of the national life - agriculture, the 
armed services; finance, social reform, trade and industry, the foundation of Britain's 
Indian empire, colonial policies In Africa and Amerloa . . > and a multitude of other 
topics. Many scholars havd pointed out that one should be very familiar with the 
official papers of England in order to appreciate many aspects of American history , . • 
and every aspect of British domestic and colonial policies. 

NEW INDEXED LIST 

The edition Is accompanied by a List of the papers, prepared by Shelia Lambert, in 
two volumes. The first covers the reiflns of George I and II and the secohd that of 
George III. 

The List Itemizes all the papers presented to the House, not only those that were 
ordered to be printed. The printed papers are thus set Into the full perspective of the 
work of each Parliamentary session, and Indications are given of the location of papers 
not ordered to be printed. The List thus reconstructs the "Accounts & Papers" 
Section of the Commons* archive as it was before everything was destroyed in the fire 
of 1834. 

The List Is fully Indexed, and provides a valuable new key for research Into any 
of the multitude of subjects touched upon in the Sessional Papers. 

"I have absolutely no hesitation or reservation In saying that this Is the defin- 
itive, and the standard edition of the eighteenth century Sessional Papers of 
the House of Commons; I can't sea how it will, or could, be superseded. Schol- 
ars will ba indebted to Sheila Lambert for a patient, superb, and meticulous 
editorial accomplishment." GERALD M. STRAKA. University of Delaware 

"The project is , v of great importance to students of eighteenth-century 
Rjitlsh jijstory. ; . . : y . : • j-; .. Vi'g - 

"I ll^Ve great respect for "ifife Tfigh* quality WOVk the editor, Sheila Lambert, 
has bean doing on the topic of eighteenth-century parliamentary publication. I 
\ cannot imagine anyone batter qualified to edit this series." i 

E' A. RE1TAN, Illinois State University j 


1 SECTION 1 1 George I and George IK 10 folio volumes plus folio List .... $1,030. 

I SECTION 1 1 : George ill. 126 folio volumes plus folio List $10,180, 

1 NOTE: A separate edition of the two volumes of .the. List will be published and sold at a later date. 

I • The editor has written a booklet bri the'Sdiplarly Resources edition of the House oF Commons 

M . Sessional Papers of the Ei^tei^nth Canary f -Eree on request. 

'New Titles In an Important Reprint 

Islamic and Mideastorn Studies 




‘HE SUEZ CANALt Letters and 
)ocuments Descriptive of its 
Use and Progress Jfl 1854-56 

erdlnand Mk de-Llwpli: h London; .1876 *i$t6.Qu 

SUM UNDER THE ARABS 

lob'art D. Osborn London; 1878 : $21.00 

rHE FAITH OF ISLAM ■ 

paries Edward Sell ,, Londor^Madraa: 1920 . $22.00 
A New Journal 1 — L -;' “ 


MODERN MOVEMENTS AMONG MOSLEMS 

S.G. Wifaon London; 1916 $17,50 
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The Account Books Kept 
by Benjamin Franklin 1728-1747 

Introduction by Whitfield J. Sell, Jr. 

This is the first reproduction of the surviving business account 
books of Benjamin Franklin, They throw light on Franklin 
as a businessman, and should be of great interest to economic 
historians and students of American life during the period. 

The set Is accompanied by a volume of commentary and notes 
by George Simpson Eddy. 3 folio volumes: $175. 

The Laws and Liberties 
of Massachusetts 1641-1691 

Compiled with an Introduction by John D. Cushing 
Until now it has been almost Impossible for researchers to 
gain access to the materials reproduced In these volumos. 

They contain and organize unique and often rare materials 
which are scattered throughout the English speekinq world, 

"It fa tfia moit eoffiprehensFvfe compilation of Its kind and 
biofudes facsimile* of aft laws and codifications printed In 
Massachusetts during the. entire Colonial and Dominion peri- 
ods, through the year 1691. 

"The only previous attempt at suoh an exhaustive compila- 
tion was made by William H. Whitmore, Boston'* Record* 
Commissioner, who, lata In the nineteenth century, Issued 
facsimile editions of the codes of 1660 and 1672, together 
with such supplements as were then extant. The present 
compilation nearly doubles the amount of material available 
to Whitmore, prefaces It with a new scholarly Introduction, 

Bn updated bibliographical sketch, and adds an appendix 
containing transcripts of the Body Of Liberties and the 
Charter of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. The sat wilt' 
be of inestimable value to student* of Naw England 
colonial history and law " GEO RGB. LEE HASKINS,' 

Biddle Professor of Law, University of Pennsylvania 

3 large volumes. Indexed; $165. 

An Annotated Calendar of 
the Letters of Charles Darwin 
In the Library of the 
American Philosophical Society 

Edited and Annotated by P. Thomas Carroll. 

Introduction by Frederick Burkhardt. 

"Besides providing concise descriptions Of tha contents of un- 
published letters, Mr, Carroll hat Indicated when changes were 
made In published versions, conected erroneous transcriptions 
and added notes. A particularly Important contribution of 
till# calendar It the method Mr. Carroll and a colleague, Pro- 
fessor Thaddeus Trann, have devised for dating the lotters 
more accurately. AH Darwin scholars are familiar with this 
difficult problem and all of them will appreciate help with It. 
'The present volume Is thus a welcome and Indispensable; 
resource for research on the life and work of Charles Darwin 
end the history of the theory of evolution." F REDE RICK 
BURKHARDT $20. 
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Electricity, Magnetism, and 
Animal Magnetism; A Checklist 
of Printed sources, iboo-isbo 

Compiled by Ellerf <3. Gartretl . - 

This comprehensive bibliography should be of tremendous 

teference value Vail Interested In the development of sqlenca 


and technology. 


$17.60 


oak From an Acorn: A History of 
the American Philosophical 
society Library, 1770-1805 

Murphy & Smith ' 

This Is a detailed history of the rise and development of one 
of the gteat American scholarly research libraries. 

v - : •• $15.00 


SCHOLARLY RESOURCES, Incr. 

IBoa Pennsylvania A wmue, Wilmington, Defawarv 10808 
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The poor man’s advocate 


n"*5aj and 1,1,0 !Uffered for hl! Sc 

By Johll Harrison „ „ ^considerable achievement JKS 

~=- =S= £ Slid itetr““S 2 articles in journals. 

R. c;. KIRBY and A. K. MUSS ON : available material on Doherty anti By judicious selection somo of 
TltP Voice of the People to have presented it In a form which the more thesis-like passages in the 

i 7 Qfi.iAq 4 Tmde can be drawn upon by other his tor- book could have been eliminated 


different groups and individuals, I 
including working men, could draw I 
ideas and inspiration which they f 
then applied ns they chose. Few .1 

3E? n*“S. 4: Itjlta » emk«- S^S° r V”w» “S3 - ?h"i ] 

zc that Doherty, despite^ ffa jcffti! j m , )0rtaiJce f or them of a body of j 


tear of resolutions 


APRIL WHITE LION 


uiiu il u icni|»nta ™ Yoon ui an or iimny ui uneiu jnuituaHu, r 

the paucity of personal references monts m J*2M2 1 the ™ tb ° ls and Doherty was no exception. Bui IColin LllCflS 

^JSSrSS^lSM ^‘“ce-for '& STM L===== = 

m-ticlcs la journals. taooo sodd ta which can j.°;ri y_b. fen H. A MANN , 

By judicious selection sonio of “Though a staunch advocate of 5?“*“ un!-r o hctween i^ado plation and Mass Democracy 

the more thesis-like passages in the workmen's rights, lie was strongly !}?. JfJinfSiv fnrm« U of ParIs c,llb Movement in li 

book could have been eliminated opposed, to violence, advocating I a „ et.dearaur S& Si JP- Princeton University Pn 

without loss, and tho danger of moderation, respect for employers £ 

missing the wood for Ihe trees and compliance with tile laws?’ The Oweulte cooperation. i-- _ 


SR H. AMANN I 


friffn'^hfliertv * 10 1798-1854. Trade can be drawn upon by other his tor- 
La, .Is, radical and factory refer- 


working-class endeavour 
Oweulte cooperation. 


such hs 'f 


Is Club Movement in 1848 
Princeton University Press. 


• * Tatlicr ■ Ilian rcvnlutionory issues, 
liven though. „ the oxlrhnriliniu-y 
jungle of clubs that bloomed in 
ihe early days of 18<i8 derived u 
- certain cohesion from their atten- 
tion to a few common problems, 
they were never able to develop 
I a proper structure for common 
action. Auy mass activity could 


... T iiv Press too obvious. First, despite die heroic thereby lessened. However, the authors me equally resistant to the 

474pp. Manchester univeisiiy rre s. e ff 0l . ts of the authors in combing detailed accounts of the Grand suggestion that Doherty was an 

£12 - tlte sources, Doherty ns a man re- General Union and the NAPL and Owenite — while chronicling his 

... m^m ' ■ ■ — 1,1 mains a shadowy figure. Since he the conduct of the spinners* strikes participation in Owenite organize- 

Lahour history, like other forms of left no personal papers, biograplii- provide valuable documentation of lions and journals, Ills work as a 
history, develops by a process of col details can be gleaned only from trade unionism in the 1820s and cooperator, his belief in education, 
revision. Thus G. D, H. Cole In his passing references in his journals 1830s. The aims and methods of and his appearance on platforms 
Attempts <if General Union (first and published statements. Thus the spinners’ unions are amply with Robert Owen. This curious 
published in 1939) revised certain when he wrote in 1832 of the domes- demonstrated: the restriction of interpretation would appear to stem 

asuects of the history of trade union- tic difficulties and tensions which entry into the trade through con- from an anxiety to demonstrate the 
• * ’ * were tho lot of lenders of the work- - — * r * L - *’ 


Dr Kirby and Professor Mussnn 


action, Auy mass activity could 
only be constructed laboriously 
with endless delays and .dihni »8 
compromises. The clubs squirndered 
their potential in attempting to 


1830s. The aims aud methods ot and his appearance on platforms H. A Turner G. Rudd, E. _J. Hobs- 

the spinners’ unions are amply with Robert Owen. This curious bawm, N. J. Smelser, J. T. Word 

demonstrated: the restriction of interpretation would appear to stem and myself. It is good to have 

entry into the trade through con- from an anxiety to demonstrate the such corrections ana we are .in- 

ism in the 1820s and 1830s os pro- were tho lot of lenders of the work- trol of the plecers, the struggle to “non-ideological” and essentially deb ted to the authors for tlielr 
seated by tho Webbs in. their ing classes he may well have been equalize wages through the adop- pragmatic approach of Doherty and thorough research. The question 

pioneer History of Trade Unionism rfrmving upon Iiis own sad experien- riori of u uniform price lisr, and Hie oilier working-class leaders of ihe remains, however, whether these 

fiflJM). A later generation of sc ho- cos. Bur such allusions are inf re- tactic ot the “rolling” strike (by period. But if is based on the amendments of detail add up to : 

Inra. including E. P. Thompson and queue. Second, (he heavy reliance which individual masters were confused assumption that working- a new interpretation of Lite overall, 

others, hits modified Cole's inter- upon reports In periodicals tends struck in turn) were all parts of n class Owen it es accepted nil the views picture, or whether the portrait of j 

pretdlioM and suggested new to inflate, and perhaps distort, the distinctive pattern of collective bar- of Mr Owen the philanthropist. This Doherty and his endeavours pro-* 

approaches 10 the period. . Now hlstartcul mu-rut ive. Doherty exists gaining in what (he Webbs desig- was not the case. “ Owenism ’’ vldes only the raw material for such I 

come A. E. Mu&son and his for- for us primarily ax n public figure, 


bawm N J SmS if Word P appear as the hlglt points o{ 00 acceptable requirements for 
and mvaelf It la good to have f mobilization befoFc ihe final candidates; they could not find 
JJ“ h 'corrections antf wc “e in My in June, all turn out on n ' cn who could draw enough votes; 
debted to the author* for ^ their [c inspection to have been si ngu- r, . loy fai , lc ! 1 10 Produce a common 
?hor?2gh “researdt llte quesAon ■k'ftJWft* On March ITriM* 

remains, however, whether these ip demands bad been so . *° Io "J JJJf. 
amendments of detail add up to • ddwn as to have lost all revo- .«£ S S 
a new interpretation of ihe overall. 'WY .implication and the 

picture, or whether the portrait of; nitration became a round of 3“ rffsi « r m fSSSl' 

Doherty and his endeavours pro- use for a provisional govern- ““ffiJSSEJ ^ n? ft winr« 1 t!IS 
sc. “ Owenism ” vides on lv the raw material for such i which the demonstratora » * n v2f n ff- fS.KI? » Ite 
voir from which an interpretation. d have beon coercing. Tho 

' ■ 16 demonstration was so 111- Hroup. Many had records of 

bed that it turned imo a mas- opposition to tho July Monarchy, 
ropaganda defeat for the popu- h ‘]f, few could be termed popular 
ovement. As for the Insurrec- militants. Above all, preoccupied 
i of May IS, it was so far from “? .““p with clectious, the 

' utionary in conduct or intent cl , llbs hardly debated the problems 
■'prominent club lenders spent of social revolutton, while issues 
'preceding hours begging the sucU around whlch L the 

• . . . critics not to interfere so that mass of me poor could hovo been 

un which he°Jioned k ' ?oue cn,lld i ust wnlk around and mobilized, found scarcely an echo. 

y= fi innde?? of the imS^i ome Peacefully. The fact that Of course, the clubs were right in 
rm-n J dflD [ Invade the Assembly a sense to be so concerned with 


liter student, R. G. Kirby, in another 
round of revisionism. Tlveir subject 
is a fascinating exercise In the dyn- 
amics of early trade unionism, ecu- T'lf • -t . -* 

iss.asteart'i’; Will mdv to school 

man or wide Information, m-eat T ’ 
natural shrewdness, and far-reaching 

Bims ”, and Inter historians have alt , ir r . ,l rr ■ Owenite ideas nu 

paid similar tribute to Ids import- « tv- t_ a contribution to wo 

mice in early worldna-class move- By U» IV. JODCS deuce in the powe 

meats. Yet exact details about him -. — — . •- - transform societv. 


guiuiug in whui (he Webbs desig- was not the case, 
tuned “the revolutionary period*’, provided a reset’ voi 


Owenite ideas made an immense of radical ideology related to edu- into 


have hitherto bean spavsa or Incor- — 

rect — even the dates of liis birth HAROLD SILVER : 

b<!i " B U1,k "°' ,n or )n English Educalion >,„1 U,a Radicals 
dispute. 1780-1850 

gyp - K =®»" 

Ireland, and in 1816 he emigrated to ’ 

Manchester, where lie continued as „ T „ wn ^. WIUAAI . 

a cotton spinner. He was actively G. J, T. BRISNNAN (Hdltotf) i 
involved in the spinners* strike of Education for National Efficiency 


contribution to working-class confi- cational practice "Harold Silver has up which he hoped would climb 
deuce in the power of_ education to provided an extremely useful basis the future leaders of the imperial 
ua ns farm society, while Chartism, for further study of* this complex race. Moreover, obsessed by the iu- 
by means of its discussion classes and fascinating topic. efficiency of British institutions, ho 

and continual debate, provided an pnirlidi rnriirak in rh» and Bentrlce quickly came to view 

education in itself. were ^ tho ^ndnlne of experts in all fields 

In contrast, middle-class radicals, Prussian wav* of doing things. By B i S , a raatte r, o{ ; hence, by 

ijs-Li: & iss ai JK5’ jsssm r D = 


1818 and was sentenced to two 
years' imprisonment as a conse- 

S 9. For two decitdea lie was a 
in the Manchester spinners’ 
union. After the failure of tne 1829 


spinners* turnout against wages re- 
duction Doherty initiated the Grand 
General Union of operative cotton 
spinner's throughout 'th& country 3 ' 
and ln '1829 he also launched the 
even more ambitious National Asso- 


1760-1850 In contrast, middle-class radicals, 

134pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. of , whom ^ZOs the Utili- 

£3 25 . tarians were die most articulate. 

were concerned less with social 

E. j.t. BRENNAN (BtHtoC) : justice than with promoting their 

E ducnti or for Natl onnl Efficiency orde r o*if seemingly * "chaotic 
The Coatributiou of Sidney and society. They castigated the gram- 
Beatrice Webb mar schools, patronized Owenite J 11 - 

208pp. Athlone Press. £5. font schools, supported monitorial 

schools and founded London 

- ----- - 1 University, the essential utilitarian 

In Ills analysis, in English Ednca- Institution. I 11 the 1830s, with in- 
tion and the Radicals, of the many creased representation ill Perlia- 
strands of • radical activity related inent ami Improved pressure-groun 
bo. pducadon .in the earlw nine- orsaiiizotion at their disposal, radl- 
tcoiuh century, Harold Sliver dis- ' c 9 ls » such bs J. A. Roebuck' and 
cei'tis two broad themes, distlit- Thomas Wyse, called unsuccess- 


I Ued that it turned imo a mas- 
ropaganda defeat for the popu- 
ovement. As for the insurrcc- 


of May 15, it was so far from a ? ™, crc r with elections, 

utionary in conduct or intent c ' llbs hardly debated the problc 
prominent club lenders spent of social revolution, while issi 


lodder-likc structure 


:rowd dffl invade the Assembly 


ef Flcieucv o f Br 1 1 Is hi nsl 1 1 ut lo i\s ho lar 6 el y d , u , e to the Ineptitude the elections, especially those In the 

w authorities. Tho result was National Guard. The g^eat weakness 


fjJJ: 8choo! 0, S d E t ™«>mto ITlriTS WMknK, of' tha papul.r NaHo.mI Guaid 
i creation with Haldane's help of Irn- iment in J848 was both “f 111 ™? oj^uswe 


London 


this unarmed mob set up a pitl- of the popuiur movement in 1848 
momentary revolutionary gov- was that it never captured any coer- 
)ent vdrliout any armod base or clve weapons nor acquired any 
plear purpose or programme. instrument of government in .Paris, 
le weakness of the nmmlnr The National Guard offered the only 


creation with Haldane's help of Im- iment in 2848 was both « r “« ,!r8 ‘ 1 onamva weapon ; with- 
S n't perlal College in 1907 explicitly on ored in and compounded by o ut unarmed mass demonstrations 

mM^SrirUh ifE ® f the model of the Chari otten burg at nature of the club movement. w f er ? more than expressions 

In P xohi!f QMniJ w-hh Berlin, the foundation of the Lon- t Am aim's pain Slaking analysis, of bope - Provisional goverti- 

n that year, when Sldney_ Webb n « v TrnJninw rnilsop and tho mem was by and laege hostile to 


became secretary to the London 
Technical Education Board, the 


of hope. The provisional govern- 
ment was by and iaege hostile to 
the implications of popular radical- 
ism and its republicanism was an 


lJ m ”!S*5 ,B1 “" tSS* b ^! ront .°l Liberal ^oucoiiformists^ the V ’;'" _ _ claptrop os that dispensed by Lem- 


amelioration. 


Concurrently with his trodo-unfoU Ing-closs ■ radical thought In the 
work, Doherty involved . himsolf with recognition of education as an im- 
ihe factory reform movement,, poll- portent ally in the fight against 


An underlying theme of these most suitable agencies for aduiinls- 


tury schools would have to bo 
given rate-support. 

lit exploring this topic the 
author has shed more light on the 
Intriguing activities of the 
h national efficiency group ” at the 


• , , clantrnp as that dispensed by Lem- 

\ most striking features of tho artlnc when he told, their represen- 
were rlieir organizational tatives thnl “we will no.t, in the 
erenco nnd their preoccuna- name of Paris alone, sot up a dicta- 


kh instruments of revolution torshlp of liberty, a liberty, which, median 


even ilinugii it was won right lit-re, 
was won lor all of France." 
i he issue in 1848 was ant liberty 
and (.-spucijlly not the liberty which 
provincial properiy-ownm * under- 
stood ; it was social justice. 

Clubs were the characteristic 
vehicle of radical politics in the hue 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
They were well suited to these em- 
battled, artisanal, street community 
societies. But without effective co- 
operation they could never elevate 

f opular discontent into a plena ci ng 
nice in the ciiy, let alone achieve a 
positive influence on national devel- 
opments. _ Yet, even had they co- 
operated, it Is debatable how far 
they could have lice 11 successful. The 
only time the Parisian club move- 
ment had any real Impact was in 
1793-94— when it had already had 
several years of formative experi- 
ence In revolutionary tactics. More 
importantly, its succe$s had less to 
do with the more existence of a club 
movement than with the appearance 
of other associated instruments such 
as rovolutioimry committees, and 
above nil with a mighty crisis of the 
Revolution which endangered ovun 
those social and path leal conquests 
thut tho property-owners deemed 
essential. In 1848, the club move- 
ment won defeated before it hnd had 
time to mature. Bur, ahovo nil, there 
was no threat to tho property- 
owners' social intcrosts 01 such a 
kind as to impose concessions to 
popular demands. 

All the some, tho club movement 
of 1848 appears through, the pages 
of this book to have been remark- 
ably legalistic and deferential. Few 
militants expressed the thesis that 
popular sovereignty resided in (he 
institutions of the people, which was 
common currency fifty-five years 
earlier. Only very late did same 
clubs show what might havo been 
done when they successfully ignored 
orders from the new government 
closing down their meeting-places. 
But many more went out with a 
whimper. Ultimately, their most 
revolutionary demands were purely 
negative and circumstantial— not to 
hold elections, not to allow regular 
troops into Paris. However, notwith- 
standing this particular timidity, the 
history uf these clubs reveals once 
again that popular social revolu- 
tionary movements in pre-industrial 
Europe were doomed to failure! the 
inarticulate, fragmented mass could 
only produce .such, ineffectual 
mechanisms. 


The David Essex Story 
GEORGE TREMLETT 
Tlie rernarkoble story of David 
Eras* and how he lumed 
him^ciU into the outstanding 
lour-diniencional success of 1974 
—Film Star. St ago Star, flock 
Star and Top Songwriter. 

Flrs.1 Briti'.h Huracavtir Edition 
W4 Oil} O tCpp ptwioa 144 pp C3 . ?5 

The Man Who Married 
His Cook and other stories 
EDGAR WALLACE 
introduction by Penelope Wallace 
Edgar Wallace v/as a master 
story teller and creator of richly 
comic characters and situations 
— a craftsman whose short 
stories were outstanding 
examples of that supreme 
arllassneas that conceals art. 
Eleven examples of his crafts* 
manship are reproduced here. 
flrat Publication In Book Form, 
mi 0138 0 VOpp [ 3.10 

The Giant Killers 
The epic story of the fighter 
planes thal'were catapulted from 
merchant ships in World War 2 

KENNETH POOLMAN 

Here Is the true story of a 
gripping chapter in the history of 
aerial warfare — the lonely and 
dangerous operations undertaken 
by (he Merchant Service Fighter 
Unit of Ihe Royal Air Force. 

89SI7 138 7 160j»p £4 28 
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FICTION VALGIE 

FOUL ANDERSON Conflder 

Guardians of Time «« 

MM7 78 1 0 C2.B6 ZANE G 


The Nine Days of Dunkirk 
DAVID DIVINE 
1 ft is a story to be romomborod 
v/ilh pride . . . retold wnh a 
wealth of contemporary 
descriptions and reports which 
bring home to the reader both 
tho horror and the heroism. It 
should bo read by everyone.' 

— ThB Daily refeflrapfi 

7274 0(05 6 a b/sm phoioa JiOpp £4.70 

THE 

LION 

LIBRARY 

A significant, wide- 

ranging series of 
academic commentaries 
published under the 
auspices of the Univer- 
sity of London Press, and 
here reissued in quality 
library editions. 

Techniques of Mathemalloel 

Analysis 

C. J. TRANTER 

7092 00230 HOBpp £4.95 

The Tudor Parliament 
R. K. GILKES 

7092 0022 2 192pp £3.75 


MAX BRAND 

Dr. Klldare'a Crisis ~ 

7274 0108 8 £ 3.10 

IRIS BROMIGE 
Diana Comes Home 

86617 040 5 £ 2.85 

FRANCIS DURBRIDGE 
Paul Temple and the 
Harkdale Robbery 

7 274 0141 0 £2.05 

M. G. EBERHAAT 
The Man Next Door 

727-1 0080 0 £2.05 


VAL GIELGUD ' 
Confident Morning 

05817 4B0 0 £2.93 

ZANE GREY 
Shadow on the Trail 

88677 880 4 £3.10 

MALCOLM HULKE 
Crossroads — A New 
Beginning 

7274 0173 1 ea.90 

ROBIN MOORE & 

MILT MACHUN 
French Connection II 

7274 0140 7 C2M 

JUNIOR 
ISAAC ASIMOV 
How ord We Find Out 
About Germs 7 
058B6 153 8 mu* ca 25 


LORNA HILL 
Masque rads at tha 
Walla 

85888 I OS 7 Hlua C2J0 

R. G. MONTGOMERY 
The Gorden Stallion's 
Revenge 

86850 m X lllua f! 3.00 
MALCOLM SAVILLE 
Susan. BUI and tha 
Wolf Dog 

8S080 109 x lllua [ 2.00 

N. R. SMITH ■ 

Things to Collect 
88088 124 8 lllua £260 
NOEL STflEATFSLD 
The Children on the 
Top Floor ’ 
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ileal radicalism, • cooperation, Irish 
nationalism, ■ temperance, and wor- 


portent ally in the fight against ^ 
injustice. In the period after the Growth 

vy t _ - • _ . t it noninci 


^developments, which die 

*b!y demonstrates, is the gradual of thi b Boy ■ ' vicied further evidence to support 
growth of cla^-co.isclouaiieM the viow that the Education Act oF 


against a background of social and save place to that of j' national 

” • ... aP(ij>lAnp.i ” and If- tat a a fwrni ln(4 


Voice ofthe People. (1831)end ihfr : the : s senior evelning and Sunday wof king-ciosp, / antagonism. 'to 

Poor Man's Advocate (1832-33) are sciiools of die Hampden Clubs, in ri e ? 0 u 

perhaps tha beat known. .From 1832 the nmnarous groups and classes institutions. The ^tlioi* u cnroful 

fie ran a. ; small' taojeahop- and print-- whlih mot to discuss the writings ^ 

mg business in Ma ncliester. Be. was oE Pixliie, Cobbetr, Carliie and radfcalsYlsnac Bonside and Thomas 

in fact an almost petfoct specimen, others, and through the activities Sff^StSSS? IV W th*? 53 c Si 

of die type of early worktiife-class of the PoUdcel Pro wm cants. Later, i 0 P S! 8 f SL ■ t ^hirif dl fi?2 

leader so lielovod hv Inhmn- hUmiv tn ihn i flino onj oE formal CduCHDOn wincn ttiey 


eEficloncy '' -and Tt from “this ^ £*£& °tho 

time 1 that the Webbs took on their 

mminrlck tn\t> hedoihlnB involved school boaids. .A-lthoUffh this ^ rcpre- 


*ents part of the truth', tho Act was 

national efficiency group, of which fiff nnW 1 pn hla ok y ( n L thei lita r ^s of 
Lord • Rosebery, lord Haldane, “J i" ^i!T252 Lv 

Alfred Milner and Robert Morant national efficiency. It_do_es appear, 


Alfred Milner aud Robert Morant 
were members. 


prenour' of reform caused, • h mini the - author considers to 
who thought and wrote about labour, peaks ‘ of- - educational . 


FROM YALE 


be two 
activity. 


«-•-*• j:— j ve • • .i.! n \° *i.„ The period -1892-1905 saw the nay by surprise, 
of formal education which they Webbs at their most creative, sions of the texts, 
received even at the hand of their siditey by - means of LCC sub- Education Muddh 
social superiors. . sidles welded together a plethora Out, which the 19 


however, that Morant’s destruction' 
of the large urban boords took Sid- 
ney by surprise. The edited ver- 
sions of the texts, particularly The 
Education - Muddle and the Wby 


Dp MAHONEY : 

(me. .Catherine 

Life of Catlierine dc Medici 

p. Goliancz. £6.50. 


1902 Act so cl 


In synthesizing the many facets of disparate . London institutions followed, will be much appredat 
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Here and There 
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This Is an Intennal and very ren’d- 

unniesc 
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jLsstiys itv' Defense of Points 
W. K. WIMSATT : ' 

This Is' nio'uhrd book In a triad -ef B. L. REID 
.uOliections iff oriUdpi essays by the c 
laic Willlanl K> Wimsait, a great Anew 
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The Legitima.tfoq pf a 

Revolution 

The YwgbiZfly;.Gfl 0 «-i ■■ 

BOGDAN DENtS DEN ITCH 
This .is a case study bf tho lcglUmn- 
Uon of a revolutionary elite in power. 
The. stress is botli on the means oi 
consolidating, and legltl- 
— — j. — p, e impact of 

aa«: ‘die-. Yugoslav case 
nto ;a.,*tu'a^'.of revolutionary trails-, 
.prirtation, with particular attention 
to the problems of muUiuatinnallstn 


a .. ..i- — — embroidorod witli flights of fancy, 

V IM Ci.ri.AFl«rt,l speculation, d ini cal and antiquarian 

jNi M. OUtlierlaiUl details, emotions aiid motives. 

*~r — ■— - Atmosphere is all very well, but k 

r * is no substitute for matter. 

p MAHONEY : The emphasis, is not firmly upon 

me., Catherine • Catherine, whose enreer should be 

Jfc of Catlierine dc Medici ' the basis of the book ; consequently 

i rtnllnnr* ku ' • the crises of her career are ' not 

. Goliancz. £6.50. woJ1 bl 0ught 0llt< Her awift Msiunp . 

T . ~ " w "-. ri tion of the regency in Decemher 

ltie, Madame Catherine, points 1560 is vaguely attributed to “ a 
le ndtitro of this disappearing series of subtle political moves ’* ; 

5 The need remains fer a full- we are not told what. The point. 
I reconsideration of Catherine however, was that only then did 
Medici. Irene Mahoney pro- she have control of tho king, who 
ki from her desire to was a minor, and held tile ravel 
Fugate the .legend . of. the cachet. That fact is -mentioned.- but 
per queen”. If - not psoi in the wrong context. When 
f - endorsed, the lqgend; .is Catherine assumed the . regency 
ly: re-created, and its term)- again, in 1574, there is ho account 
yrrepentcdly employed. Some - of ihd problems she had to face.; 
s. major elements recur: for instead; the narrative shifts to 
pie. Cathernia's sunposed Ilenry HTX dislike of his qlectivbj 
■nal jealousy of Admiral . kingdom of Poland, Tbls i$ typical; . 


thoir catholic “treaty of tho Trium- 
virate *' in April, 1561, is not dis- 
closed. and without this it is impos- 
sible to make sense of the events 
leading up to the first civil war, and 
of Catherine's port in them. There- 
after, Catherine's relations with the 
cardinal of Lorraine — albeit contro- 
versial — are .of .paramount Import- 
ance to an understanding of jhe 
second and third civil wars, until 
she was able to disgrace him in 
August 1570.. Indeed, he was- a 
statesman, and cardinal logate, of. 
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BRITAIN'S IMPERIAL CENTURY 1816-1014. 
A Slad/ oTBmpkt mdEppmtton Ronald Hj 
A Mflhlyraa dable accountof Brllaln'oexparwlon In the 
hundred yeere up to the Fbei; World War. 

464 fit m If maps £10,00 

EGYPT Nina Nahon 
Nfna Nation, a professional travel wrilar 
gives axpBii guidance on Egypt's fabulous 
put and pn (no modem fooliltles aval labia 
, . . to tiia travetlar. .. 

209p»gei2GptH>toffrpph$2mbpS 

’ £4,60 . 
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European stature. Not only is all 
this ignored, but Lorraine's identity 
and career are confounded witn 


to: re-created, and its term)- 
ftyn epeatcdly employed. Some 


thd problems she had to face.; 


Is .major elements recur: for instead; the narrative shifts to 
Bpfe. Catherine's sunposed Henry HIV dislike of his qlectivbj 


S 88 & at m 

Ol Casfcmehfsri SltttiBa bhA demo^- me CqiiSUtulfon, and M-;they have to the problems of n 
atraioa dint llioy ore auibbiplc, that developed oyer the past two. con. a nd undordevolopment, 
they fit into the total picturo of a tiirles. This book provides a rare £9.00 

symptomatic modern man— passion- ^Anf/ririn ^ B iiril-s 5 n,ld possbUtes 
ate-, and courageous, yet deeply oT Auioi lean politics. 

dlrldod and confused. . * 6,ec ! -. -. » T V ‘ I —"-*** J ” “ 


KUkus Reviews (US) Says: "it iias /Idfflnt Psydl|fltry 
take gff yearJi, ter a Moaropher to a n Svilthcsis 
rescue Casement from bngUsh calum- 


From Independence \ j 
to Allende ' ’Vy. V ’ 

MARKOS J. MAMALAtClS, - 

A solid and comprehonslve. study of 
tJie economic growth process lit Otic 
of the? most interesting and cotitnh, 


i Irish cauoatzatiou: ; '.Brian , EVEOLEEN N. REXFORD, . . 
Rogvri Casoiiiont (1974) Svas LOUIS SANDER. end 


vortialr countries lit- ‘Sotitlt -America. » 
The author presents a broad analysis 
of Chile's growth and also rovloifs- 
-Allbndo's ipollcfea systematically. : ; 

£ 12,00 i J ' ' 


Psychiatry and the 
Humanities / 

Volume l 

JOSEPH SMITH, M.D., editor 
This book inaugurates' a now series 
of annual . volumes whose purpose it 
ig to challenge psychoanalytic 
thought at. crucial points of common 
interest with - other fields of study, 
by confrontation with the concept*., 
and methodologies . or related fHsa-. 
plinqs. In this volume L contributors. 


ny who allegedly stole from the major issue's' pre. constantly 
the klng’9 • devotion. If dodged: Not the 'least- of: these ta, 
trliio is not exactly blamed for where did power lie 7 Who con- 
aassiicre of St Bartholomew in trolled the council, the finances, 
the " death struggle " between the royal forces ? What was the 
nq Coligny is the only outstan'd- role, in Catherine’s struggle, of the 
•nmlahation. In the epilogub parlemenu — about whfdi one or 
"nys up as . -the ?. Italian shop- two odd things are said in passing? 
r,?’. Tiiq full legend was- at What, above a|l, could Catherine do, 
fobust. Here Catlierine 1 seems and. not do ?• /' For nglf a . century 


Catherine do, 
nLT a century 


y and Indeterminate. Half Catherine dc Medici .was perhaps 
ck is dbvotad to:the reign of 'ihe those powerful person In 
jri+IL. in which hdr role was : Europe”,' the jacket confidently 
aeyobly diminished. . ; ,.j , asserts^ Europe is 'largely ignored, 

B%S&neS n an7 ther^- that Catlierine ' was not 


Is a comjjr^oMlye^nflox. BPpendixcs , ^ , clinical Jnslglit, and provides a fresh lucu ks Erlciri Helled 'KpT^OCur? 

,°h poetic ’forms arid ,<m Ws^oricftl and . ’PK® ■ C 0 I,t f^ c •or obsevv/iig .. ■ and; under- . and Tipuls Dup^cMer :a: wide range; - 

if " v .' /; ttfiidon wcia 2Nr 
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Iccdi deFcU: -There are-aomef Thorels' a tjose cmmection-berivemi 
'teesdpje; reiuita /vhere rbe • .‘Catherine ^ 1 ftlt^df M . 1 t L 
/ tei/ invented, • tjons 

Jhmb.: . and 'eveius' afe nq£ " dtitteei of-^mch la 
fceflated t6 ehcli other, This ,'sldI.Their acqulsltipn-of powerupop 


those .of his . nephew, Louis de Lor 
vainc, cardinal of Guise. Lorraine 
died in 1574 ; his nephew was mur- 
dered at Blots In 1588. Cathorlne 
herself peters out with further emo- 
tional and clinical details, "all her 
strength consumed by that haavy, 
laboured breathing” Perhaps it is 
not. Surprising that so .confused an 
account , should .‘yield . no proper as- 
sessment of her achievements and 
caieor- 

Lbs Quarante-huitards by Maurice 
AguHioil f253pp. Paris: Gallimm'd/ 
Julllord. Fr. 16.30), im 1 addition "to 
the Col lectdbn Archives, is a, lively, 
pocket-size, Illustrated- account.-, of ' 

• the Revolution of -1848- . Professor 
Attulltoa- tqkes as his starting point- 
phe* fact 1 that the Febru'ary Revoiu- 
' irion : lifts become a revolution sans 
1 ‘prestige; and prbeceds to reopen the; 
dossier. He elaborates tho findings - 
. of Pierre Caspard in his discussion! 
of . the date and aga groupings on 
. both, sides- in: the Juno fighting, and 
fffnds nothing outrageous *in the 
oJaims of those wJio liave enntpared . 
“thSp-eventa and tHtnate of 1848' with | 
those' of ' J968,, The rfiigle driving 
force behind the cdqfusqd mqnvea' 
■ of -tiie gudraitcjhidtdrds. was repub- 
A u&mstni. but oart .^a, - Professor 
•. AgUlhon'asks. ,use the-’Vtord repub- 
- Htfdtit teday .without sounding! like b 
bureaucrat ot a ndmpous; poHtlcieii 


M y 






- ■ ■ . A fully lirdatrntod account of 
mcnaatldim in Ireisnd, with detailed 
note* on ir«nl((oeru moa«Uo rwiatai, 
and a bibliography, 

SMpsgst 4 G photographs $ plana lump 
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Collnfllffo^i and Korste Gambia '• 
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, $10 
Ji/jiicc ftnuagi' 

A Cheek Lint oC the Published 
WritlnfCH of Gertrude Stein 198-1 
$4.50 

r. ir. ruth 

A Bibliography oP UtQ Writings 
ur Sir Charles Firth 3028 $5.00 

Ferny numeral J 

The Pickwickian "Dictionary and 
Cyclopedia 1002 $25 

//. 1. Ford 

Collation of the "Ben Johnson 
Folios 1032 $7.50 

Mela l ! brsler anti Winifred M. Zappa 
iloberfc Drowning’ Bibliography 
1030 $4.00 

Cbrralt Frey 

A Bibliography of ilia Writings 
of 21. h. Moucken 1024 $12,50 

7 horns A lexamler Fyfis 

Who's Who In Dickons 1010 $16 
Alfred Gaily 

A Key to ford Tennyson's "In 
Memorlam" 1011 £10 


Jo/m Gawnvorlh . 

—Ton Contemporaries 1032 ' 

$12.50 

- “ “ 2nd Berios 1088 $12.50 


Wllutm M. Gibson 

Bibliography of William Dean 
Howells 1070 $25 

Allan If. Gilbert 
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1 the English Renaissance 1910' 

. • $10 
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Unpublished, Writings of Ger* 
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John Lofils Ffqriey . 

A nibllography of Samuel Taylor 
. Coleridge 1008 ‘ $12,50 

: WUliam J. Harris ■' 
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The composer note for note 


By Robin Holloway 

DONALD Alt rcillil.l. : 
fill Slav Mull lei' 

'Hits Wim ilc rim ri i Veuit 
461 pi>. Faber inul Fuller. £ 15 . 

DaVi UOTJ jHoOK Y " 

Gustav Multi cr and the Courage 
to' Be 

270pp. Vision Press. £7.9:1. 

The imiiu text of The Wunderhorn 
Years is so badly organized that one 
searches the preface for an explana- 
tion, to bo told that Donald 
Mitchell’s approach "avails itself of 
tho resources of the microscope and 
clio telescope ”. What one had 
taken for cinifu-sion, is “ the juxta- 
position of mngnified Hose-up and 
loiifl-distimce view around which the 
book is huiit. Ir is this same prin- 
ciple ”, Professor Mitchell continues, 
which expresses Itself in the 
Alternation of Chronicles and 
Common t erics'— t ho magnifying 
Commentaries focussing on points 
touched on in Iho broadly con- 
ceived, generalizing and enrono- 
logically-mlndcd Chronicles — and 
is, 1 mink, no less evident (if 
somewhat differently expressed) 
in the deliberate mix of the 
citron ologlcal end tho nnd-chrouo- 
logical. which is aka a feature of 
The wunderhorn Years. This is 
not unttdinoss on my part, 
Untidiness would Indeed be too kind 
a word. Tho confusion entailed by ■ 
this "principle" is not tlie result 
of the author’s unwillingness to 
order ills material ; it appears to be 
caused by hie reluctance to dis- 
criminate. 

"Is all this no more than a dry- 
as- dust account of dates and facta ? ** 
he asks. If oniy it wore just this I 
Instead, the confessional tone, the 
personal ily- ex pressing fussiness, 
seem like tho academic's dull but 
manic revenge on Nabukov for hav- 
ing made such fun with these things 
in Pate Fire. Simple critical points 
are made over and over again in 
.writing that bristles with distracting 


in nines uud append ixu*- IVnfoior 
Milclidl's book in fiui is a sort of 
exhibition catalogue— or rutlicr, 
imih catalogue and exhibition ; u 
gathering of documents, i Hits i ra- 
tions, .specimens and joltings almost 
wilfully peripheral to tlie cent ml 
concern, Though of course throw- 
ing up some good thing* From time 
to lime. 

It is also very beautifully pro- 
duced, unlike Dui’id Holbrook’s 
study pf the Ninth Symphony, Gits- 
tun Mahler and the Courage to Be, 
where pressure of nil urgent mes- 
sage has left the printers no time 
for elegance, nor tho author timu 
for trifling nmong the minutiue of 
dating munuscript.s. The result is a 
bad book Which I read witli an un- 
nerving mixture of impatience nnd 
repugnance on tho one hand, and 
on tho other the profound embar- 
rassment of finding that I agree 
with almost everything iL Intends. 
The pluiner his ivords the clearer 
his message* "Listening for tho 
first time to tho Ninth I ‘knew* 
at once that It was about love, exer- 
ted against lmte and nothingness.’ 1 
Again, 

My exploration of tbo meaning 
of tho omphasis placed on tho 
primary need in human beings 
for significant relationship, for 
love, and for a sense of meaning 
in their lives — which can enable 
them to feel that theh* conscious- 
ness manifests an authenticity of 
existence that can triumph over 
absurdity . . . over death, and 
nothingness. 

Who would patronizo or demur ? 
But mostly the text Is cluttered, with 
" tlie work of the existentialist 
philosophical biologist F. J. J. Buy- 
tcudijk on tbo moaniug of babies' 
smllos, and Holmuth Plossner on 
laughter and tears. There Is Lacan 
on the Mirror Role of the Mother, 
and Bowlby on tlie child’s need for 
interpersonal love ns tho basis of 
mental health 1 *. All this and much 
much more of tbe psychoanalytic 


jargon that whatever its technical 
meaning sounds ull wrong in this 
as in tiny humane context. , 

As a musical and psychoanalytic 
layman, Mr Holbrook’s detcrminti- 
limi tu dellneato (lie .significance 
of this music in hotli kinds of analy- 
sis has a courage of Its own. Tho 
book gets off to u depress! ugly 
amateur stnrt, weaving large sieve- 
like constructs out of accidental 
verbal connections among Mahler’s 
letters and the texts of his songs, 
Alma's memoirs, and other writers 
on music and psychology. The actual 
musical analysis, though riddled 
with infelicities and mistakes most 
of which can easily be puzzled out, 
holds water. Mr Holbrook works 
strenuously away at something quite 
substantiof, and plunges deep Into 
interpretation where musicology 
lingers shivering on the brink. Tne 
question is. the meaning of music 
in terms other than its own internal 
laws. 

Writing on this subject tends to 
be* more or less valuablo In pro- 
portion* to Its closeness to actual 
examples. Tho theory of tho 
Inliorent expressive properties of 
common melodic formulao (as in 
Daryck Cooke's Tho Language of 
Music) is already suggestive: while 
such ivridng as the introductory 
chapters in Erie Sams’s books on 
tbo songs of Schumann nnd Waif, 
nourished by saturation in an entire 
oeuvre, touches with rare Intelli- 
gence on tho possibilities of affec- 
tive affinities. Of course some 
music londs itself willingly (or 
actually enforces, as in Wagner) tlie 


hard ami fust, would perhaps be r ** 

mistaken us well as doomed, g| , 

But not with Mahler. Ilis musieV ' 

patently needs interpretation. HerolRv J D Hawking 
the tempt aiiou is the amount nix " “ U ‘ 

all-tnn-cxplicii biographical tribrg 

The music's meaning is not tlioF a uirniicnu. 
terrible childhood, the adult dis-'’ IV1AC ® UEEN * 
orders, tlie hanimerblows front' The Hlitltcs 


econstructing an empire 

— — 1 — - - - of ilmse which huve, O. 11. Gurney's 

f TT T-Iowlrinc n,c } Ult j , , t)S (Pelican, .1952; re- 


ot llinsti which huve, O. R. Gurney's an interpretation of its significance. 
1 lie fh it i tot ( I uli can, .1952 ; re- In The lliuites Mi Mncijiieeu makes 
i5suad without suhstanunl clmngcs u RdlUuit and on the whole micccsv 
by Allen Lane, 1975) is deservedly fill effort to weave the textual und 
me best known. The progress of tirclmeuloglcal threads into n suli- 
Hittite studies in the past twenty Manual fabric. The span and format 
yoars has been quite sufficient of the series is somewhat rest riel - 
to justify a new study, and it is Ing, which allows him little scope 


within and without. Separation of2fiOnp Thames and Hudson £7 50 a' ? nd 1S r 8, '■ v , 1,ch allows him little scope 

these things from the works' MtIcc ■ W PP 8 U Hucl80n - t/ ,r>Ul appropriate that die Ancient Peo- for illustrating the nature mid 

tivity, Lite quasi -obstruct autonomy 1 pies and Places scries, with volumes extent of the llattuws archives 

of musical material even when usedP ne hundred years ago this year, already published on such content- themselves. Tho general reader 
for tho most extravagantly subiec ^ 6. Sayce took a decisive step on Ppraries as tne Egyptians, Phoeni- might well fall to appreciate tho 
tivo ends, must be kent: and vm he road to the recovery of HitUte c i ans j. Minoans and. Mycenaeans. range of written evidence available, 


rive ends, must be kept: and yet 
one mtisL at tho same time insist 
I hat rite man who suffers is tht 
tnind that creates. 


Hltdtes. J. G. Macqueen is himself However, Mr Macqucen, if pre- 
woll tiuallticd to undertake the task eluded by space from showing the 
both by his familiarity in the field details, certainly handles tlie cam- 


men tally right, and blench at Jiii 
almost every pago. What lie find.' 
is a Iwmnl trurii in music whosi 
embodiment of it is anything bu 
banal It enforces "Mendelssobn’i 
famous remark, that music, for froi? 
being vaguer, is on tlio contrnr) 
too dlroct lu Its utterance tor word.- 
"A conflict between love and haitx) 
under threat of of annihUatioaii 
In the contoxt of Mahler's Nint 
tliese bdg words become counted 
like . rite professional jargon o 
lMychoanalysis. Ono acknowlcdgos^ 
reels ; and repudiates. This 0 
curiously similar to tho reaction 


Interpretative attempt. To say what 
a Brahms or a Haydn sonata move- 
ment "means" u an altogether 


more tendentious affair, calling for 
subtlety, tact, and common senao. 
Very exceptionally it could be 
analogous to cracking a codo (Bach 
cantatas ; Schumann ; Borg). But in 
general such interpretation, always 
so shifting, and therefore never 


aDd * rcMv “ of 61,0 

mite ^ y H<3L The » wl " aWtohorawM .1. 

Ken Russell's film To bo " for of tliese documents 

not in effect amount to " atiy^W ?Sv lu nw n ' « 

very different from being ,, Hg 0 S 1, £ 1 f v clon ft jLftf I" d ?' 

Srno^hS^wolF^rim S'l^tho StVeste^^ber^ 

nornographor as woll as rite wliolfr^ d subsequent discoveries have led 
k , ,, . , , . -40 die recognition of an Anatolian 

coroplenumtnrily bad ^°°^|roup of Indo-European languages 

*L w uao iJ?S. k w « lcl1 'is the best known, 

■frequent piece of Holbrookes j^A kpAn {nfACABf in hmc 


ized after tlie decipherment of himself to a number of Uie complex in 8 und sumuladiig. 
gyptian hieroglyphic and Mcsopot- problems arising from the texts After an introductory chapter on 
qian cuneiform records, where themselves. die backaroum! and- environ men r 

Syland was called Wieta and .Tho recenstruried picture of Hit- he skerclS? the ethnic relations o? 
tttl, * as contemporaries and dte riviiizarion is mado. up from the HittJtes and their neighbours 
poncuts of Egypt and Assyria, necessarily fragmentary and defect- and outlines weir history from their 
yce s identification of their ivo data, both archaeological and appearance in Anatolia, through the 
tcriptlons was Followed by the literary, and those two groups may Old Kingdom and Empire, down to 
scovety pf their capital city overlap or supplement each other t lie neo-Uitrite successor slates and 
Musas near the Anatolian village or sometimes appear to contradict, their final disappearance. In tho 
BogezkBy, whore a German Specialists working on this detailed subsequent chapters, under the' 
chacoiogicol expedition, in the material should bo required from headings "Daily Life", " Warfare 
ars immediately before the First time to time to attempt a coherent and Defence", "Society and Ad- 
orld War, uncovered a large col- uccmmt of their field of study and ministration ", “ Religion ” and 

fetion of cuncdform clay tablets, 


'Ait and Lite rat mv *\ In* spetifi- 
tolly confines himself to ]tnui/c Age 
Anui uli a, which throws ilic- book 
somewhat off- halo net. 

Unc might quest inn u li«:t Jit-r, 
within . his terms of i ef ervnee, 
lie might not huve included 
the Iron Ajje peuplc-s of south- 
eajit Anatolia, the I'eiiim and 
North Syria within his purview. Ilis 
reason for omitting these from con- 
sideration Is doubtless that the- Iron 
Ago, though sufficiently well repre- 
sented archaeological I v, does not ' 
present a richness of textual 
material comparable with the llntm- 
sas archives. Such inscriptions os 
survive ore mostly rut her jejune 
royal building inscriptions and dedi- 
cations on stone. Nevertheless it 
seems regrettable to leave the 
achievements of these later llittice 
peoples, less well known to us 
though they may be, entirely out of 
account, since touch of interest has 
In fact survived from tlie period. 


und recovery, but one might have 
hoped, fn a book of tills nature, to 
huve found some treatment uf the- 
later period about which much run 
ho said. 


The Sardis testimony 


By R. D. Barnett 


literally, no cltoice. 


mediated well between the worlds 
of East and WeBt, and, just as the 
United States brought the gift of 

good roads and communications to 

» Turkey, the Persians did the same 

. .for ancient Anatolia— equally, no 
doubt, for military reasons. 

1 C When Alexander overthrew the 

\ Roman Persian domination *of tlie East ; 


S iaUficntiona. and asides. An obses- 
on with cr aSs-ref oron ring (perhaps 
because the. contents are sa wildly 
m>pigcon-holcd) makes reading 
actnally difficult. .One has to exer- 
cise one's fingers and one’s patience 
to get across, for instance, pages 
1$1 to 162 (they are typical) obey- 
ing all tho directions to " see also ” : 
meanwhile grasp of tile argumont 
Blackens, and one lets tho telescope 
(or nilcrpscope) drop, 

’ Tfio >: bulk of the book is trivial; - 
tor Instance, the discussion of types 
or music-paper: the long compari- 
son , betwoon . tho composer's and 
another’s piauo-score oC " Es auiigbn 
•duel Engel"; the endlqss deserfn- 
of-; manuscripts and tholr 
j datings. -Simply fo have reproduced 
' { i 'wwWng notes amounts tp a 

'kind of Jnxlnoss even in so tnucii 
; hard : worje. The author's business is 
; surely to digest Bucn material arid 
Sjy® ' 4* . .its value. . If . Professor - 
Mitehell could have ordered - tlio 
.salient pnrt as economically as Is' 
: ! coaipatlblo with its ins-aud outs, ho 
■ would , have porfortued a modestly 
serviceable! task on -which basis ho 
>or, outers Indebted to Ids labours 
might .proceed to 'consider questions 
of Rrtistle and critical Interest. 

It would still be n modest task, 
and tt would still bq possiblo to 
doubt its real woitli. For the com- 
poser, there comes a point when 
amid tlio chads of contradictory 
. mote rial . a , comp psfti.op, has thrown 
itip., ! ho . decide* ,te;t>o uncle diid 
■■ i gather in. What ' he . retains Uftd 
rojecw^miy 'bo; arbitrarily derided 
' -W .Bact'of. hU -Chooflingi gives rit 


Prophet into statesman 

■ ■ him ^ sb ' ing, but also emphasizes his extra- 

. , . • • • .. ordinary determination to succeed. 

By Robin MaCOOie •• He laarnt by example; not' by 

. ' — ■ « rote : remembering nothing of tho 

1 1 ■ ' ' t-. 1 " - - * details of Hermann Scherdien’s or 


archaeological and theliterarv ro- “J i -ii • C Persian domination of tlie East; 

Inal ns have permitted rite ^econ- ° F A ”* Gwek nd R Hellenism triumphed in Asia Minor 

gruction of a fairly comprehensive *" nes , . . a * risewliere. The still superb re- 

blcture of Hlttite history and 127pp and 207 illustrations. Ann mahis of Ephesus, Miletus, Priene. 

plvillzatlon. Arbor : The University of Michigan Pergamon, attest it to the eyes of 

:.m*m wor.1 ted. Pr “»- » 5 - ±^“ d auS%l!S , %.tf 


visitors today. Great libraries and 
museums, market places, temples, 
theatres and other fine public 
buildings in fine scone arose, fol- 
lowing the grid-plans for rectilinear 


“ PIERRE BOULEZ I 
ace Par volont6 ct par hasard 
gos Entretions avec Celestin Dolloge 
169pp. Paris : Seuil. 2S&\ 

1 » — ■ .j — . 

ont •"■■■ ’ 

°P® The French have a long and res- 
pectable 'tradition of composer- 
ini ; - critics, most of them (Berlioz being 
nes tho major exception) appearing to 
inti- regard lb© printed word as a neces- 
and sary outlet for, emotive energies 
gon which in the music are strictly 
irfn. cohtainod. Boulez is thus in good 
li ol r’-i company. We ought indeed to be 
iced , grateful that, ono so notoriously 
p a ‘ reluctant to commit bis musical 
lucii ideas finally to print is so signally 
is is unloath to publish his views on the 
atvd state of the art, and as tenacious 
ssor .in defending an opinion once It is 
■ tlio uttered. * .... 

* J® ' This new book is bis fourth, his 
jj second In interview form. Tt arrives 
! - at 80 opportune time. His careor 

m ^ about to enter a new end one 
inn« bopes decisive sjoge : a Iong-awaU- 
; •' ed period of research, and or recon- 

ciliation with the Parisian milieu 
task, from which he has lately been 
> to estranged. Par volontti et. par has- 
:ojii- aid does not merely bring the sub- 
41011 ' ject of Antoine Goma’s Rencontres 
tory avec Pierre Boulez (JulUard, 1958) 
own up to date:, it amounts to au impor- 
dhd. .1 taftt rBvlsloh of Ms-' car.eer; Simsl . 
. hftd ;! influeqcesr and'' (without '. b Bcomlna ; 


roto: remembering nothing of tno 
details of Hermami Scherdien’s or 
Hans Rosbaud’s conducting tccli- 
nique, for example, but that the ono 
had a certain feel for phrasing, and 
tlie other infinite patience. Scepti- 
cal of the reasoning behind Mos- 
sinon’a rhythmic constructions, he 
was nevertheless attracted by tholr 
daring and ingenuity; the only 
aspect of Webern’s style that ha 
admits to have made a conscious 
impact on him at first, is simply a 
cortain feeling of intervallic texture. 
All may be understood as outward 
signs of au inner conviction to 
which Boulez certainly responded, 
aud all are subsumed In a personal 
canon already formulated while ho 
was a student : a music oscillating 
between freedom of .movement: and 
determination of structure. - 

It is art aesthetic -from which ho 
has not deviated since the Flute 
Sonatina of. 1946, which ne continues 
to defoud in his compositions and 
which still colours his judgement, 
though his musical perspective is 
now broader, and his tone more 
scholarly. He rejects Rameau's em- 
ployment of dance forms in terms 
.which might have been calculated 
to make hu earlier strictures against 
Schoenberg’s similar error appear 
more plausible, preferring the reci- 
tatives. significantly again, for their . 
“ souplcsse trSs' grande ". ; 


Imago o! a book, of which " 1,ave appeared in English; ■ ■ — — — theatres ‘and other fine public 

meaning of page one is simple and, ■ G. M. A. Hanfmann, with an excep- buildings in fine scone arose, fol- 
pagevtMrte.li^teplejc because J tlonnlly distinguished record in lowing the grid-plans for rectilinear 

comprehondj ^ all tlie rCBlijdtions.ofJ^jnLc. XOLllIll 1 - classical art and archaeology and cities prescribed by Hippodamus of 
tito Intervening pages . A wuiTc-kf*^^ ■ . . .. twenty-five ■ years* ,, archaeologlca] Miletus. Professor Hmtfmann him- 

incomplete ns long as Us fonurifc-I* T3\ t/to • M ixperiento hi western Tuifkey, has self has restored a Jaraa part of 


fully arllcwM C yl ClIlllQS . for many years bean in charge of the die gymnasium at Sardis. What 
oriu nnd ^ American excavations at Sardis, the the Greek gods and goddesses meant 


incomplete ns long as Us formal 

implications are not fully ortlcS Jig r^VF 3.Tl 

la ted. Tho dualism of form nnd sub * x d A 

atauco la still more vividly expressed it . - 

olsowhcre: lf In Bomo coses, musJcj^- . 

shows its teeth or its honos, whorcai J* ROSALIE DAVID . 

In others, the whole structure UThc Egyptian Kingdoms 


wrapped in n more flexible, « nt ?«2pp. Elsevier/Phaidon. £3.95. First World War. These were par- Kenan Erim at Aphrodisius in 
fragilo, envelope." U ------ — ticularly successful In recovering Carla, the output of fine classical 


r^UlCl 1VUII OAUUTttklUIW ML UUIWIOi UIW “““ ““U puuuugpbj «*vuill 

almost fabulous capital of King to the mixed Greek-Anatollan popu- 
Croesus and the Lydians. . Here lie latlon of that time is still open to 
resumed tho American excavations discussion. But, os has been not- 
abandoned at the outbreak of the ably revealed by the discoveries of 
First World War. These were par- Kenan Erim at Aphrodisius in 


All nf which to i win ro «nniro«r an . l — , some very important examples of sculpture and carving for dlscrlml- 

i tonus to suggost an his book fornia pprt of the new *i ia native Lvdian non-Greek Ian- nating and wealthy patrons con- 

iatelloctual accoptnnco of porado? raking of the Past series, designed t n t u B form of inscriptions tinuea, in greater quantity than in 

,n with con* )r a wide range of Went-" the ftiff ye^ imperfoctiy uSerateJd! Greece or Italy. ■ 

contradictions oT his cwn D art those l £ n £me{\tdr nmwile rithougb one bearing ah Aramaic The Romans brought peace and 


conteaaic ti on s of ’ his own ar t tho s fl h n « rinrh n j p t -#wX?r although one bearing ah Aramaic The Romans brought peace and 

Xothers ^continue te?oS Tlie *1? •*! and Greek bilingual provided valu- prosperity. It is easy to appreciate 

Artaudlau abaurditv of serial pro Idefnrv P rU P mili«o able help. Professor Hanfmann that Asia Minor, with all Its natural 

determination or Ids eauatlou of rV?ici,L hardly mentions this matter of die wealth, became one of the richest 

order with rlmw 4 visible yes; but f ^ H a language noa- indeed of Ms prodeces- provinces of the Roman Empire, 

str% ss-ioS ~s arSSSte s,,ort on,y water ' ** 


was supplied by mighty aqueducts. 
Fires and earthquakes Were — and 
still are— Its gravest enemies. At 
Sardis the mercantile class included 
a strong Jewish community ; the 
recovery of its groat synagogue of 
the second century ad, 300 feet 
long, accommodating 1,000 wor- 
shippers, is one of Professor Hanf-. 
mean's most noteworthy nchiovb- 
monts. It was housed, strange to 
say, in a part of the great gym- 
nasium-bath complox, defying the 
pagan associations of gymnasia: a 

S candal, no doubt, to die ortho- 
ox, end Incorporating fragments of 
pagan sacred sculptures— ulheit 
invisible to the spectator — from the 
CroeseHn period. In tlie last two 
chanters, Professor Hanfnmmt 
studies the social role of sculpture, 
particularly portrait sculpture, In 
these Roman cities. .Feminists will 
bo pleased to learn thpt in Miletus 
a remarkable woman of the early 
third century as, whose name 
unfortunately- is lost, held all the 
major offices in the city, gave ail 
tlie games, and was chairman- 
Gynmasinrcn of all three gymnasia 
For mou — that of tho boys, tho 
fathers^ uud tlie senior citizens.' 

From Croesus to Constantine is b 
valuable addition to the literature 
on 'ancient Asia Minor ; but some 
more attention to the proofs to 
eliminate misprints, mainly. in the 
footnotes, would have been worth- 
while. 


Inevitability. Previous' Stage* 1 now 
beewue sketches; blurring, anid even 
falsifying' tee final choice. Wo value 
the '■ work in its evontuol self- 
sufCIclteucy : study of its ‘sketch- 
singes' | cab be a legitimate extension 
of our imderstuiiding what and why 
wp esHewn. But when such study 
sgoipS; to exist, inertly because there 
U.l.k prolif piation -'of . manuscripts 
to be. epilated,, we 1 m o sight : of 
Majiler’s difficulties;- tiife scbplerly 
difficulties.! qve -erected Into . ji &qv c 
of p ttteHol . brcatlon-j, Tho art-works 
ostensibly bMmiea become ; choked 
vvltft wi*!! 1 . owjv waste-product, 

Uw' -wi^tprial calls for Is a 
. pens&jMcUd emrieon. the /chroho*. 
teBy. 65: MfthWa Winitierhorn set- 


;; history: in which, h 
- dominant influence. 


scorning, 
nlflifflnti 
ifmusip. 
been a 


. The splendid Swiftian rancolir of 
.Ills early writings, injecting a 
'r needed moral uVgency'into a period 
: of isolated and often disorderly ex- 

S erihiont, has • largely vanished. 

oulez rho prophet Has - -become 
; Boplez ;h© statesman* The cmpho< 
;;sls throughput Is iniore personal and 
. less ■ portentous ; • ■ his ■ cniulour 
.: charms, and frequently Illuminates. 
,The Vender leerdsj. for instance, of 
. his strict: religious upbringing, and 
s tlie manner lu which ho describes 


tJn^aiidhi 

i&3as? M 


g . his strict religious upbringing, and 
ie manner lu which ho describes 
« rejection o| organized religion 
■(r When. one Is young, one reacts 
much mote violently T« favour of 
-.ways of life which correspond to a ; 
conviction ) a^a a startling,, bur 
j.approprptfl .thoolbkibnl djmchsloh 
;tp : hi$ musical beliefs grid- lifestyle;: 

■ IPf HI* taMhC is disarm: 


;rtotion„«£ 'tradition inspires' him ob 
W ell.. If he has 'a good -ftbrd- for- 
Debussy's Jewt or Berlioz’s Damna- 
tion dd Faust, If is for 1 tlie remark- 
able consistoucy of flow of the for- 
mer, and tlie latter’s convincing 
demonstration that "there is no 
underlying tradition frmgaise at all, 
absolutely none |«f . 

Ho is most .instructive, however, 
pud at his - most appealing, on tbe 
still unresolved paradoxes of his 
method, in particular his habit , of 
adding ‘to, elaborating, and restor- 
ing earlier works. Some pieces, lie 
says; refuse to let go, and ho refers- 
te Cezanne’s ongoing affair with the 


. underlying 1 cOmpulribn,' Hut for. 
Boulez rbfinement means prollfera- . 
lion df dotgR-.'ps'.well.. - . j 

v An IngenuQUs fahh irt meaningful 
Js[ 4 : f fprosiod t ; ii*rTUe ' i, 


differences In his own nature, oi»< 
feels, he will be more sympathetic- 
ally disposed to his great Au striae 
predecessor. In the meantime, ho# 
ever, he wrestles alone with tjifi 
conscience of a St Augustine. • 


T. E. Lawrence 
Studies . 

.^Edlt^i. by j. M. Wilson 

A scholarly periodical aiming J, : 
to provide muterial for an 
Impartial assessment of T. E. 
Lawrence's career. 

Contents, No May 1976 ; 

Editorial: Sense and Nonsense 

in the Biography of T. J2. | 
Lawrence. Denis Bonk: Mfl/rtjux ■ 
and T. E. Lawrence. Andrd . . 1 

Malraux: N’itaii-ce done que ! . ; 

■ cela ? W/Cmdr R. G. Sims: The ; 

Sayings und Doings of T. B, /, . 

J. M. Wilson: T. a.-Lmrentdi 
Bibliographical Sources. ' 

. Extensive reviews i Notes i • 
Registor of current Research. 
■Two issues yenriy, each 64p,_; 
4BtiSi approx 30,000 werds. 400 .... 

: copiqa printed !'fo# subscribers, ^ 


Timeoff 


marred by doubtful iudgineius nnd profusion gold to which lie had 1 I 1 rri p 
errors of fact. The illustrations are access, and created tee first coin- X liliv V_/J 
mostly well chosen, but have been age of die world. Professor Hanr- 

^(bjected to the designer's whim: mann has found the gold refineries p 1 — . 

scale is ignored, captions are often of Croesus and salvaged some re- ~ *r 

misleading, and no indications are mains of Croesus’s capital* Remains n v n QV }j T ikuric 

given for the sources ©f museum of tne next phase in Anatolia, that a J ajhyiu x - ,c “ 13 

pbjects- In; spite of these strictures, of the Medo-Fersian conquerors and - - 

It is yet surprising to find two satraps and their entourage, were n 


Illustrations of the same tomb-scene richer: but they , kept teelr culture JON D. MiKALSONs. 

Assigned to two different periods somewhat to themselves, living. h° .The SaCrod and Civil Calendar of 
blmost one I thousand ye^rs apart.,, points out,' in- Anatolia', Little tlio Athenian Year 


ilmost one • thousand yegrs ,apart. x points out an- Anarona,. m wuw 
ted why -use '.American'' spellings Perjias 11 simllaf to; the Little 
n a book produced. ih! thM coOotry ?.' A^toicpb"-, • ^Ambricana , ^living 
^ overseas after the Second Worid 


T. G. James 


Overseas' 'after the Second World 
War. . Yet $e Persian ruling caste 


T-L S 1975 INDEX 

Thei index to 1976 isSues ’of TLS is obw available; Norte. A 

■laZS-l.- ..I* go,;. K. A naval 


nixw avaifajblai Norte American 
binders cad 'either be sent!.- 'to Newspaper . Archive Developments 
Limited, ,PO Box 4013; Amity Statfori, Connccticiit 0Q52^ USA, 
of direct io tee Subscripteut' Department at The Times. 

All other orders ShouJd be sent.toi |he SuibsAriptto niDepartnient, 
Times Newspapers Limited, PO Box No 7; NOW Printing House 
Square, Gray’s Inn Road, London. WC1X SEZ. 

The price is £5.00 (UK orders only) qr $US15 (pH other orders); 


- PriJSp'ectus and i subscription 1 ‘ 

• detail* ftoih.y. R. Latorenie - V J| 
i ; ; Studies, Apt. , 5 , 1 75 .West Hill, . - jl 
’Lpndon*SWlfe 2UL, ■:.'■>!- 

; i ' ' r ■ ' .f '.--Vi, 


. T-L-S 
THE TMIBS ' - 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


226pp, Princeton Uiwyersity Proas.' 
£7.90. • • 


We are frequently told that’ we • 
have fewer public holidays than 
our European partners, but this is . 
seldom treated as an index Of civi- 
llsjaitdon. Rerides teo ugiit that it' was 
such an iitdeXr and . the Funeral 
Speech iitciudos the. -annual games 
and 'sacrifices which provide rdst 
friwn toil among the advantages of 
the Athenian way of - life. An un- 
sympathetic contemporary . critic, 


Mikateon in Tfte Sacred nnd Civil 
Calendar of the Athenian Year has 
re-exauiiqed the avldenco and 
shown us that this whs not -so. Tlio 
, assembly normally avoided at lqast 
120 days of the 354 days of the 
Athenian year. The -council was 
less fastidious, Though- not meeting 
op annual festival ;day& 'it Was pre- ; 
pared to meob on teoq© dayq of the 
mpnith' traditionally associated with 
particular gods. 

Dr Mikalsqn can reasonably 
claim to have established a modera- 
tely important new face about Alih* 
enfan mtizen society. As he notes 
himself, the conclusion cannot be' 
pressed, too' • far, end ho' draws 
attention to a group of workers at 
Elousie, of uncertain .but Jowish 
status, who worked for, fprty days 
with put a break .through' a- time of 
the year when festivals fell particu- 


t'tfaeAth 


ny 

accepted:' unc^itiCall^.'sldc^.' * jo'H 


IlJ 
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MASTERPIECES 

OFTHE 

ILLUSTRATED 

BOOK 


The finest example* of iho 
illustrated book in durable 
soft-cover editions at niodt-nl 
prices. Each volume contains 
a new'bIograph;cal and 
critical introduction ns w*ll 
as Hie complete-text and 
illuslration of the oriqinsl • 
work. 


Thomas Bewick . 

The Fables of Aesop 

The first modern reprint of 
ThomoflBewick'o AESOP'S 
FABLES. It is one or tho mnsler 
works of tho groat B rltlsh 
engraver, originally cro.tied 
in 1818. 

94* x 6" • 280 designs on 
wood • 416pp * £ 2.06 


Eugbnd Delacroix 

Hamlet 

by William Shakespeare - 

The confrontation of France 'a 
Rotnantlo master with 
England's greatest poet. 

ll' x 8r -H4pp 

18 lithographs * £2.9B 


William Blake 

The Book of Job 

Twenty-twd engravings 
OKeoutedln the lost years 
ofthe artist's life. They 
constitute not only this great- 
poet's finest visual achieve- 
ment, but a profound re- 
reading of the Biblical story. 

ll'X8i*''06pp 

23 engravings ■ £2.60 


GuataveDQx4 

D’antefe Inferno 

Over seventy Sublime and 
grotesque dastyns illualraling 
the greatest imaginative quest 
in literature, With the Cary 
translation of the Italian text. 

11* X. 8i'*2B0pp 
over 70 wood engravings 
R3. — 
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LIBRARIAN 
£3825-£4Q95 p.a. 

Post Ref £A I76{UB)(TLS 
An ciittiuniaslic and energetic Ctairlen.-d 
Librarian is roqiiirsd to join ilie team 
providing services to all schools and teacher.' 
in the Bradford area and the Upper 5'houl* 
in the Moli opoli tan District. 

This is a new post and the successful 
candidate will assist the Senior Librarian 
(Schools) by taking rosponaibility fr-r the 
routines of tho Schools Services Conti e, 

Central Library and developing and 
promoting Ihis aorvico. In addition tho 

K st-holder is a member of the Young 
□pie's Services team which lias an 
over- view or oil services to children in the 
District." 

For further details and application form, 
telephone Mias E Buchanan, Senior Librarian 
{Schools) at Bradford 33081 Ext 29. or write 
to the Staffing and Development Officer, 

Control Library, Prlnco's Way. Bradford 
BO! INN. 

Pious a quote the peal tof* i c-m’o on the , 

UMVOl'pf. A 

Closing Dale May 17th 19i'C. m 


City of Bradford 
Metropolitan j 
Council 


Library Service 

Broup Librarian 

Mablethorpe AP4 £3,366-£3,702 

Applications are required for the poet of 
Group Librarian at- Mablethorpe. Applicants 
should be ' chartered librarians with appro- 
priate experience. 

The Group Librarian la responsible (or the 
.lull-time library at Mablethorpe, two part-time 
libraries at Alford - and Sutloh-on-Saa (both 
new buildings) and a mobile library based .at 
Mablethorpe. 

A oasual user car allowance is payable and 
lodging and removal allowances may be paid 
In appropriate oircumstanoes. 

Application forma and further details can be 
obtained from the Director of Personnel and 
Central Services, County Offices, Lincoln 
(Tel : Lincoln 29031, Ext 371), io whom com- 
pleted forma should be returned by 14th 
May, 1876- • - , . , .. 


' iHneatoNDo« ' 

- fiouWTtOHAJitjtoiiirv ; 


Librarians <«•»- »«> 

; f London Welch tin a 

■ Allowance. CHARTERED LIBRARIANS are; needed for the 
. . following pdsts liv schools , ; . ! , ■ 

'■ / U ..Ba<^rt’s,SdiobVIfo^ SE16 ':. '/ ■ - 

I - O :i jtyiy School) , ^oytnqiith Terrficc, pi ’gi^g ■ 

’Jv.Jp:- Scogi'kv e Roa dj Slfrti . • • 

"□ fWnneW Coriipnry’s School, 117 iStaUfordhill, > 

Vwc. - .NW SUS .. .1 ■ 


NORTHERN IRELAND 

SOUTH EASTERN EDUCATION AND 
LIUHAHY UOAKI) 

LIBRARY SF.KVICK 

Assistant Chief Librarian (Public Services) 

(E4.992.fS.S77) 

Have ynu professional shill, inanagcii.il ability, 
iniiiulive and drive ? 

We invite Chartered Librarians with appropriate 
wide professional experience to apply for this 
important and challenging second tier post which 
together with Assistant Chief Librarian (Central 
Services), Assistant Chief Librarian (Youth 
Services) and the Chief Librarian comprise the 
Senior Management Team. 

Headquarters : Bally nahincli, co. Down. 

Area : Major part of co. Down and Lisburn district 
of cn Antrim (population 304,0001. 

Further details and implication form obtainable 
frimi (lie Personnel Officer, South Euslcrn Fdiicn- 
Him und Library Hoard, IS Windsor Avenue, Belfast 
BT9 6IJF, upon receipt of u stumped addressed fools- 
enp envelope. 

Closing dale : 14th May, 1976. 



COUNTY LIBRARIAN 

Salary : EB,025-£8,62% p.n. 

The present postholder will retire this coming June and 
rt is hoped to appoint his successor as soon as possible. 
Applicants should be professionally qualified and ba able 
to demonstrate substantial experience and achievement 
at Benior management level wllhln the libraries field. 
Removal and lodging allowances payable and temporary 
housing available in appropriate instances. 

Application forms and further Information available from 
tha Chief Executive, Shire Hall, Reading, Berks RG1 
3 EX, 

Closing date : 14th May. 

LIBRARIAN 

Project Services lo Schools 
E3,36S-C3,702 p.a. - 

Applications are Invited from Chartered Librarians for 
the above post based at County Library Headquarters. 
Furthar particulars and application form's from the County 
Librarian, Abbey Mill Houbo, Abbey Square, Reading, 
B 6rK9. 

Closing date : 14th May. 


BOROUGH OF 
HARINGEY 


Sf\ 


TiT 


CREIGHTON SCHOOL, Creighton Avenue, NHL 
Required for September, 1876: — 

LIBRARIAN 

With professional qualifications arid relevant expert- ■ 

. once io take charge or the school library. The school 
is a mixed -abmprehenslya school with about. 1,500 ■ 
pupils Including a Sixth iFprm of 230. .7 , ■* . / 

There are two library.' areas, .one tn.aaoh > wing Of the ' 
school, each reflecting Iq lls dbhtents the subjeot dev 
. parlmants housed In that wing'.. -Applicant-- should .be. - 
-aware of' the spaolal: nature of e .school library; ihd . 
:8hqu|d bB inierealCd ln Involvement wlth Ohlldreh and 
In working closely with teachers, Spme teaching ex- 
perience would be an advantage! ' . 

- /Salary ‘aoe'e : AP4 * (E3.ae6-E3.7D2), plus London 
.. • Weighting; £261; . 

' Applioailort jorms frorfi.tfle undersigned,' to be returned: 

7 * H- 6 Teacher at the aohool by 7lh May, 1970. " 

, (REF.: .MJ) 

; . 'Removal expenses-,!^ allowed. 


Education Olllcea, Somerset 


GRIFFITH UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
Brisbane, Australia 

Humanities Librarian 

The Humanities Librarian will be responsible for tha 
development and supervision of reference, Informa- 
lion and other specialisl services Including current 
awareness services, instructional activities, book stock 
development, the promotion of library use, and liaison 
wlih (he Schools, particularly the School of Humani- 
ties. 

Interests within the School include Italian, French, 
EngliBh and Russian Literatures, European cultural 
and Intellectual history, the study of Film and 
television, anthropology and sociology, philosophy, 
and semiotics. The approach to these subjeots la an 
interdisciplinary one. 

Candidates miiBl be graduates, preferably with - a 
higher degree, must have professional qualifications 
In librarianahlp and substantial experience in refer- 
ence and/or Information work, or research in an 
appropriate subject area. 

The successful candidate will be expected to take up 
duties from 1st November. 1976. Assistance may be 
given for ihe removal to Brisbane ol an applicant, 
spouse, and dependent children under 21, Super- 
annuation and other conditions are liberal. 

Griffith University opened in 1975 and the Library is 
still In a developmental stage. 

The salary for an appointee with all the above quali- 
fications will be SAi 3,682 p.a, within Ihe range 
SA13.682-SA1 8,308. (At rates of exchange on 23 

February, 1976. $US17.238-$US20,545, E8,482-C10,109.) 
Further information on the University and these posi- 
tions may be obtained from the Association of Com- 
monwealth Universities (Appts), 38 Gordon Square, 
London WC1H OPF. Applications, which should in- 
clude the names of three referees, close on 30 June. 
1976. 





LIBRARY SERVICE 

Branch Librarian 

(Hayfield Community Library) 

Libs Scale/ AP4/AP5 £2,922-£4,095 
(for Chartered Librarian) 

A Chartered Librarian with wide experience in 


This Survey is sponsored by the Shipbuilders and 
Repatrers - , National Association andAvill be undertaken 
by the Business - Archives . Council and the Business 
Archive Council d£ Scotland, ■ The Research Officer 
.. trill be -responsible for locating and listing the his- 
torical records of the British shipbuilding, ship-repair- 
irig and. marine engineering industries. The Research < 
Officer will be based - in- central London, but the 
Survey will require exteAsiye .travel. The appointee 
will have a degree In .Tfisfory;ar,Eco mimic History 





ingicy, npar Doncaster, a dual-function, branch, i.e., 
full-time school library and part-time branch library. 
Assistance with housing and removal expenses mi 
appropriate cases. Casual user car allowance. 
Application forms and further details from the 
Chief Executive (Personnel Section)* Priory Place, 
Doncaster DN 1 1BN (tel. 0302 20321). Closing date 
14di May. • . 


SHIPBUILDING RECORDS SURVEY 

Research Officer 

Salary about £2,800 
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Shipbuilding Survey, Bifeitiese Archive*; jSCfflincili 
Dominion House, 3745 T(*le>'^de», L0f»d0'u SBr2QF. 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 

7jI1i Yenr 


30 APRIL 1976 
3.868 

Anthropology 502 

Archaeology 533 

Biography & Memoirs 516-7 
Fiction 507 

History 519, 530-1 

Literature 504-5 

Music 532 

Natural History 506 

Social Studies 508 


M. A .mil] hu i ; T.vs (Itiuiontc-huiianU 
A. Almiuii : A llistunj of Islamic 

Sicily . . . 

I*. II. Annum : Hcvidntinn nmf Mass 

Democracy 

J. K. Ui'uchdkli : Pn^titfiic Amite .. 
j. (i. Ik'iiacu : fnimuflioiis . . 

IV. Rlunt : The Ark in the Park .. 
P. (Ionia? : Par ivlontd cl par hasard 
E. J. T. Hi-enuan (Editor): Krfiicu- 
tion for National Efficiency 

T. Burcklmrdt: Art of Islam 

T. Uurckhardt : Am Introduction to 
Sufi Doctrine 

J. Cliiirpentrcou : La Crdtinisation .. 

A. H. David : The Egyptian King ■ 
do ms 

M. Douglas : Implicit Meanings 
A. Eden : Another World .. 

G. Fch&rftri: Islamic Metalwork .. 
A. Fowler; Conceitful Thought .. 

I. Fried lander : The Whirling Der- 
vishes 

K. Gregory (lUItuu-t ; The First 

Cuckoo 

J. Grey : Parish Pump 

T. a I- Hakim : Fate of a Cockroach 

G. M. A. Htmftnaim : From Croesus 
to Constantino 


Islam 


510-515,523-528 J* R- Hayes (Editor): Thy Geniiis 

of Arab Civilisation ... 


L>. Utilhinok : Gimmu 1 Mahler and the 
Courage to he 

G. F. Hmirnni (Kiiiiori : Essays on 
Islamic Philosophy mid Science .. 

M. ilm ‘Arubi : The Wisdom of the 
Prophets 

Mamie Paintings [ram the 11th to 
the 19th Cent nrii 

D. John snn-Du vies : Modern Arabic 

Short Stories 

W. 1*. Jolly : Lard Leveihulme 

E. Kedourle : In (he Angfo-Arab 

Labyrinth 

R. G. Kirby and A. E. Musson : The 
Voice of this People 

R.. Krueger (Editor) : The Poems of 
Sir John Davies 

M. Levey: The World of Ottomun 

Art 

B. Lewis (Editor) : The World of 
Islam 

J. G. MacQucen : The Hittites 

N. Mulifouz : Midori Alley 

I. Mahoney : Madame Catherine . . 

J. D. Mikalson : The Sacred and Civil 
Calendar of the Athenian Year . . 

L. M&Bslguon : La Passion de Hitllflj . 

D. Mitchell : Gus/au Mahler 

N. Mosley : Julian Grenfell .. . . 


S. H. Nnsr : Islamic Science 

G. Noble : Children in Front of the 

Small Screen 

R. C. Osrie (Editor) : Studies in Mod- 
ern Arabic Literature 

Paintings from the Muslim Cowls 
of India 

L. Picket] : Folk Musical Instruments 
of Turkey 

T. Snlili : Season of Migration to the 
North 

R. B. Serjeant mid R. L. Bid well 

(Editors) : Arabian Studies. 

Volume 2 

A. H. Sluttur : Lucknow : The Last 
Phase of an Oriental Culture 

H. Silver : English Education and the 
Radicals . . ... 

W. Stoddnrt : Sufistn 

A. nl-Najib al-Sulirawnrdi : A Sufi 
Rule for Novices 

A. S. M. H. Tnbutabii*! : Shi'ite Islam 

G. Vevers : London's Zoo .. 

FICTION 

P. Dickinson ; King and Joker . . 

S. Evans i The Gardens of the Casino 

G, Gordon (Editor) : Prevailing 

Spirits 

R. Tremaine : Sadler's Birthday . . 
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FOR SALE & WANTED 




anlol . P. K 


LONDON COUNCIL. OF 

mm® 

SOCIAL SERVICE 

TOLKiaN. 
Work ot 

!&&;■ '*“asaaf 



Sotheby'k 

Sotheby Parke Bern at a Co. 


THURSDAY, 29|h APRIL, and IbllonJnjX day at 
Ipatu 

at 115 Chnnrory Lnno, London WC2A IPX 
(Hodgson's Rooms) 

PRINTED BOOKS 

comprising sporting books. Industry, engineering 
and transport, cosmetics, Victorian literature, Inw 
books and othor subjects, the properties or Winston 
Churchill, M.P., P. T. Clarke, Esq., and other 
owners. Including Aldam’s A Quaint Treatise on 
"flees, end the Art of ArtyJbhett flee Making", 1R76; 
Thomas Barker's The An of Angling , ) 65 J ; Cliechnm's 
The Angler's Voile Mutton, 1700; Halford's Moslem 
Development of. the Dry Fly , edition Ue iti.te. 1910; 
Markham’s Runners Prevention. 1621; Walton's 
Conipleat Anuhtr, third edition, 1661. 

Indus! ry, engineering and transport including 
Waring? Masterpieces qf Industrial Arts mid 
Sculpture, 1863! Dymock's An Invention of Engines 
of Motion lately brought lo Perfection, 1651 ; nnd 
Hodgson's History q f Aeronautics In Great Britain, 
ISB6. 

A collection of books on cosmetics including Sir 
Hugh Platts Delights for Ladies to Adorno (hair 
Persons, and A Claret for Ladles and Gentlewomen, 
1617. 

Victorian literature Including M. E. Brnddon’s Lady 
Anility's Secret, 3 vol., 286Z:VJolct Feno'a Sophy, 
or the Adventures Ufa Savage, 1 Vol., : 1881 ; Meredith's 
The Egoist, 3 vol., 1179, . 

Law books including ' All England Reports, 1947-75; 
Atkjn's Encyclopaedia of Court Forms, 1963,75; 
Law Reports In all the Courts, 1865-1956 and 1863- 
1946; The Times Law Reports. 1895-1952. 

Books Rom the library of Sir Winston S. Churchill 


34-36 NEW 80ND STREET, LONDON W1A 2AA 
Telephone: 01-493 60B0 Telegrams: Ablnltlo London 


1933-52; and Hansufd's PuilUuucutarv Debates, 
.106 vol., 19)0-72, Car. 3Sp 

MONDAY. 3rd MAY, at II a.in. 
nt.Ncw Bond Street 
PRINT ED BOOKS 
atui Atlases and Maps 

co inn rising the properties of W. O. P. Rosednle, Bsd., 
R. S. C. Copeland, Osu., llio Society of Dilettanti, 
the Birmingham and Mldluml Institute, and other 
owners, Including English and continental books of 
the I6ih in the 19th century, Including Johnson*! A 
dictionary of the English language. 1753, and publica- 
tions of urn Early English. Text and Hakluyt 
Societies, books on 1 rove fond topography; nl loses, 


The American atlas, 1776, nnd ,4)h».v celeste, (178b); 
maps by Sliced, Junsun and oilier curiountphers; 
books an natural binary ttnd colour-piaio hook!); 
including UrooKshnw'a The horticultural repository, 
1823, Forster's Characters gemrum planiontm , . « 
1776, nnd Hookor s A century f^sccoml century) <j/ 
ferns, 1854-61. Cat. SOp 

THURSDAY, 13 tii MAY, nml following dny ul 1 p,w. 
nt 115 Chancery Luoo, London WCIA IPX ; 
(Hodgson ’h Rooms) . 

NINETEENTH CENTURY AND MODERN 
FIRST EDITIONS AND SCI E NC1£ FIC1 ION 


.. BoWlGIl OV 
SlWDBrtLAND * 

LtanAniea depahtsibnt 


AB8J8TAHT UWtAJJlAN— 




ESSEX COUNTY COUNCIL ; 

CQUNTy , 

HOSPITAL i tmrtAlIlAN AlP.Sj - 


LECTURES £ MEETINGS 


'Tills upVKim;8^ci|8ii( 


Kltuuton. 


Annual 




JPPOIKIMEHlSWAHTtD 


IMMEDIATE ADVANCES 
£50 to £10,000' 

No ■•eiirlly niedad 

REGIONAL TRUST ITD 

New Bona^lrSif, Jon, vv.l 
; ,T*li 01-734 , BBSS ■ or M14 





& Tran* 


BOOK fair 

' . lyonhon Moial 

Bloomabury Stmol, W.C.1 

Thuraday, May 6 • ( . 

. . Open 1 p.m. to Ip.m. , 

Thouaancia ol •, antiquarian ■ ■ and 
modern nooha will Be qtlared- 
for: f«Io. , • . ■. 



. II.LU3TRATIID BOOKS 
Original .IUu*trnUonv ; Potter 
BookK Ltd., V. RaMWt, t,«WU; 
aodplmlna. Surrey: Tel. \fcfM- 
combe 1 473. ■ Flr« . ' oalalotua 
available on . rHiuen'i . . 1 ' 
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